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INTRODUCTION 



The National Commission on Libraries &nd Information Sci ence , in^^^yr^i t 
of its/responsibility for planning *'librarL and information services adequate 




to n^et the needs of tf\e people of the United States'^, has held a series of 
!r^^gional hearing s to^^^tain the vTews cyf irrterested. persons. One of these, 



_ ^ ^ 

.Inr t he New' England area, w as held at the J.f .^^^-F^deraJJLBuM^Jji^ In Boston ^orv 

Octi^ber 3, 1973- Believing that the statemeats submitted and the discussions 

held will be of interest and value to many who could not attend, the New 

England Library Board has undertaken to publish them in this form." 

In invrting the submission of written testimony prior to the hearing, 

NCLIS suggested that partTtlpants m i ghint7tsh"-irc-4e^s^^ one 

or more of the following topics: 

1. Nati'onal networking of nbra^^4^,;. Its^nodes and Hnkages, 
membership, purp^s-as^ 4:espons+fe+4-5-tres , 'go7ETTrdn^e^.-..suggort^^ ^ 

2. Priorities for service. Development of service to .the unseryed 
vis-a-vis those who need access to'def ini tfive or comprehensive 

- ' collections. 



3» Criteria for designation of proposed national and regional 
resource centers. 



h. Means and methods of providing service in sparsely populated 
areas. 



5. Utilization of new technology to promOTie Improved 1 ibra r y — 
service and interl ibrary cooperation. 

* ■ ^ ^ ' ' / \ 

" The Li1bTar\rr rf-€Qnqress as The tJatjx:)nal (Library; its respon- 

^ si bi 1 i t ies and aUL' 

Much of the •di scussion reported in this volume therefore deala with^jth^se and 

related subjects. 

/ 

— 



''fThe Illinois State Library published the written testimony submitted to the 
Chicago heajing of September 27, 1972 ( In Our Opi n fon , M 973) and the records of 
all the hearings are being p7oducecl by TRTC in mi crof1'tm^h^}'^T5ri nT=-out fomr: 
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E2Cgected participants were also requested to assist NCLIS in developing 

a national planning document by answering the following questions: " 
J. Why is new Federal legislation for libraries needed? 



2. Are there inequities present in today^s system? 



^ h Wha^^-e450A5^^Qn}Fu5±Jd>^^ interconnecting 
the libraries and irrformation centers 'of^he-ne^ion. ac^cordTn^ 
to a national .plan? 

What should the Federal investment policy in libraries be? 

. 5. What responsibilities would the Federal Governmentr-have 
toward the development of a national network? ^ 

6. What are the state gov^rnmenT*>-<^pons i bi 1 i t ies toward a 
^national network? 

— WhY^^^should a state want to belong *to the -nat>9Qa) .network? 



The first draft of the f^rpposed *nat ional program was released and circulated 
jusT~1jr!we the hearing. Since frequent reference to it occurred during the 
proceedings, it Is reproduced here as an Annex. 

The material in the present volume follows the order of the hearing itself, 
but in cases whdre written testi^nony was available in advance, that statement 
has been inserted, i n italics, immediately preceding the_ rgXa-ted Oral testimony. 



The record of proceedjngs is b_as^d on the s horthand reporters' official tran- 

ited not to 



script, as corrected by the testifiers themseJves (who were r§ 
change or add to the substance of their remarks). The edito/ 
himself to deleting conference formalities and rep^t i t ions ,(^an/r correcting 
some grammatical slips* and irif^l icities. An alphabetical indeV to^TriS^ames 
of testifiers appears at the end of the volume. 

The following memfiarr of the Motional Commission ofi Li brar ies ^and 
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Information Science part l.^ated; In the hearing, and their comments and ques- 
tions are included and ^d^nlTiRi^ in the* text/ It was not feasible, however, 
to invite them to edi t vtheiru-jefftarj:^ or. to in^lyde tfiem in thk table of. 



contents. 



"ft ' 



Col. Andr.ew..)ft5 Aines''''-Vi 



Sen i or S ta f f^^^oc i sj^^f: • ; ' 
Offic^;^f Sci^^i^ Inf^^rjltr^^ipnf^'fer^vjce ' 
Nation^Jp^^ciei^ , : 

4- i,, 



Df. Frederick H.. Burkharjl'4i, Chairman .^i^ "llr. John l-orenz 
President of tH^^tirier ica^',;<Jo^ Deputy Li.j^rariar^S"^)^ \V''^ 

Learned Soc^jties ^ ^--^.^-^ . Library of Congre'^s^ 

New York, t^eW Yoi*:^ ' , 'V'^^'s ;> - • -Washing ton DVC. • , 

' / ' * ' 

' \, Mrs. B^s^tf BoeWrf Moorf ^ 

^ Coo nd.lnaJor, of ti^dnomic;. and V J>- 
■ Elhvrronmental Wuc^^ii?jr^^ ■ > *'{jr^ 
''^ Arkansas State !Oepa^ritment;of- tf^' 
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Los Angeles, CaiifornTa/ 



Mr)\o%'l>A/-lerner^-' .'^^V 
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PROCEEDINGS [ \ 

Chairman BURKHARDT: I would like to welcome you all and say it is very 
good of you to come out on a dreadful morning^ like this. Let us have the first 
witness then, who is Mr. Stevens W. Hilyard, Librarian of New England College, 
Henniker, New Hampshire. 

I should say that we try to keep these hearings as informal as we can. I 
don't think you need read the testimony that you sent in because the members of 
the Commi ss jon wi 1,1 have read it and thjey wilT have their Questions, but if yog 
have anything you want to add. to what you said, plea.se do that now and then we 
can ask our questions. 



STEVENS W. HILYARD ^ 
•Chairman, New Hampshire Lib^rary Counci] 
Librarian, New England College 
Henniker, New Hampshire 

WRI1TEK TESTn-my 

I arr. , pleased to i)e able to submit an opinion to the KCLI3 on one of the 
urjret needs of the people of New Hampshire for information services, I believe 
but cannot verify^ that these needs are also felt in Maine and Vermont, 

Frol lem: The statewide public library community lacks operating systems to share 
cut to all users and potential users the resources available within the state^ 
because of .the dearth of talent and financial incentives to create s^uch systems. 

The statewide academic library corTrurAty^ (numerically very well jiefr^ented 
by the New Hwnpshire College and University Council - fcurdedJ.oe^yl96C; lacks 
finances (and therefore staffing) to proceed beyond modp^ettelevcls' of co^ 
operation. , 

Components of the problem: Only IS ouj>-of^the 250-odd public libraries have a 
professional librarian on the st^iff\ Though by no means wiiformly true^ U.e 
great majority of non-profe^^^nally staffed libraries vperate bt a most moiei^t 
level. Hhus they arej:i^ow-priority budget item locally^ resulting in their 
. ccn.tiyjued inabiViJ^f^o upgrade services or mate'rialc.^^ J 

A non^problem component is m,y belief t)*^ sufficient variety^ extensive^ 
ne^s&/and recency exists in information sources in the state answer aW^^^^ 
^ Reasonable requests made on them, with the exception of-a voj^y^y of graduate 
i-T^/^" academic programs.- ^. 5 
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A major part oftke problm is^the paucity of identification sources, 
' union catalogs^ union serials lists^ directorie^s^ registers^ etc. It^ recipra-- 
cal problem is that what does exist i^^Jrtt^le understood and not widely used. 

Stated simply the^ problem is to identify what the user and non-user^'really f 
want ; to be able to find out where the desired material is^ and then access ^ 
it for him/her. ^ 

Granted: Sharing of materials and non-^duplication of materials offers the best 
hope to^ beat the nightmare vision of £00 small public libraries and 20 medium 
academic libraries all replicating each others^ mediocre collections. Sharing' 
requires incentives - cash or services in li^u of cash. Revenue sharing does 
not work for libra!ries as a funding source foi^^a galaxy of^reasons^ all tied to 
the library's low profile and resultant ^ow priority. 

Proposed solutions: Any monies coming into the state for libraries should 
channel through the State Library Commission^ the State Library's Advisory 
CQuncil on Libraries^ jor the New Hanpskire Library Council. It will be alloca- 
ted to demonstMted jfo-operative activities with greatest weight given in 
descending order to: 

A. ^^J^-operation between dissimilar types of liB^^aries - money for servicing \ 
the sharing network^ not for materials. ^ - ' ^ * > 

E. Co-operation between similar types of libraries - money for 'servicing 
the sharing network/ not for .materials. ' ^ 

« 

C. Co-operation between dissimilar librc^ies - monies for materials not 
presently within the system. ' 

D. Co-operation between similar libraries - monies for materials not 
presently within the system. 

Examples of A. and B. - free interlibrary loan mailing privileges; free tele- 
phone calls (credit card or collect service); crmtion of more union listSj 
directories (see enclosed Special Collections and Subject Area Strengths iyi 
New Hampshire Libraries, 2nd ed."^); free reference service by mail or phone to 
other than State Libr{n^y; duplication and dispersal of N. H. State^- Library \s 
Union Catalog, ^ 

Examples of C. and D. - microfilm periodical collections; creation of ethnic 
language and literature collections (French Canadian in Maine^ N. H. ^ and 
Vermont); upgrading and coalescence of existing collections so that there ex- 
ists at least one strong collection in every reasonable subject area within the 
state. 

Afterthoughts''^ Other' very real problems prevent the people of^N. k. from re- 
ceiving the library services which they deserve. I do not mention them because 
I do not believe them to be amenable to external solutions or aid. Other 
problems which are amenable to^a federal commission's suggestions for aid/xnd 
solution I am certain, will be dissected well by m^ many colleagues and fr(tends 
in the region. Thank ySft for this opportunity. ' ^n. 



* Not reproduced here. 
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Mr. HILYARD: Thank you very much» Mr. Chairman. I read with great 
Interest the document which caUie^in Monday, a draft of a new na^tional program, 
and was rather pleased to see that the thoughts in this dwaft regarding the 
necessity of systems rather than materials v/ere in line wrth some of my own. 
It is nice to have one's biases supported. 

I have one question regarding the draft. The word "access" is used 
sometimes as a verb and sometimes as a noun; when it is u^ed as <3 verb, does 
It 1 laterally mean to produce at the point for the patron the material that 
may exist in a distant location? 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Well, I believe it is used in a technical way and 
\ perhaps you;.can — * , 

Mr. STej/ENS: It may, yes. t ' 

Mr. HILYARD: Depending upon the context, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. STEVtNS: Yes. 

"^^^ Chairman BURKHARDT: t have objected to using it'both ways, of coifrse, 

but f don't g^t any place. I am only the^ Cha i rman. ^ 



Mr. HILYARD: I have nothing else that I think I would like to get Into 
now. I see the sound is coming up. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Well, now your paper gave a pretty good picture of 
the state of Affairs in New Hampshire and you have mentioned various problems 
for cooperation between different kinds of libraries, but now perhaps. some of 
the members of the Commission have a question. 

Mr. LERNER: I notice that in one of the paragraphs of your paper, Mr. 
Hllyard, you mention that only 13 out of 250-odd public libraries i.n New 



Hampshire have ^ny professional staff. 
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Mr. HILYARD: I believe that is a correct figure, even though I am speak-^ 
ing out of some admitted ignorance, not being on the state library Staff or a 
ERXC public library staff.' 



Mr. LERNER: But it Is approximately true then, I am sure^ Let me ask 
you this question: Do you think that this Commission should address M tseli^ 
more t6 the prbblerfi of training non-professional staff, and what function do 
;/ou think that we could fulfiH on a training and personnel basi^ with this 

. "A - • • * 

i<ind of problem? You are /not going to end up with professional librarians 
in 250 1 ibrar ies, ' c: 

^r. HILYARD: iTot at alj^ not at all, and I don't know that any specific 
change would be brought about by a federal program. The communities get what 
they pay for, and theyfpay for what they are willing to pay for. The moderate 
or mediocre or non-existent library services in the community, ^wi th three or 
four hours opening a week and a very pleasant lady Who does her very best, do 
not bulk large enough in' the public's mind to generate any thrust toward a 
better service or more money. Therefore, there being large pools of unemployed 
I llbfarf^ns now ^ys nothing to that very res 

• Mr. ^ELDE: Would it help at all if the C?5fnm1 ss ion would let a state know 
what it being done iji other states? I know some of your problems and V think 
they have been experienced by other states that have ^ta ken a little more 
definite action to try to correct it with financial support and actual grants 
from the state on a per capita or on a square mile basis. Those plans vary, 

^t I wonder if in any way the Commission could helB^_var ious successful plans 
be known. ^ ^ 

Mr. HILYARD: Yes, I think a broad publ icization of successful programs 
woold be helpful, but only to a limited extent, because I would be insulting 
our great State Librarian, Bill Allen, if I said that he did not know what 
wS^s ^oing on in the nation. He experiences frustration and sorrow that he 
does not make any greater impact on the state-wide library services than he 
V* and his staff do. 

EBJC > • 




New Hampshire is, I hope, not peculiar but it certarnly has not seen fit 
to fund the level of th6 human services. As you may know, it is the only 
state in the country without a broad-based tax*. Some people think that is a 
good thing. The borrowers and users do not. • f 

Ms. WU: I am very sympathetic wi th your situation because I came from 
the Los Angeles Cit9\schools system, which is almost as obsolete as your 
state with respect to library service. I have a couple of questions. 

First of all, with r^ard to what Mr. Lerner just asked, does your state 
have any stipulation in the eWtHcational code concerning your library service 
or library standards? 

Mr. HILYARD: We do not have a job certification and career ladder. 
Does that partially answer your question? 

Ms. WU: That is provided in the state code, the education code, right? , 

Mr. HILYARD: That is absent from the state education code. Therefore, 
we find school librarians with no librarian training. 

Ms. WU: That's right. 

Mr.^LYARD: They are library sitters, obviously. I don't mean to paint 
the grimmest picture. There is at present a road show of the State Librarian 
and the State Commissioner of Education and it will be finished at the end 
of this month. There are public hearings being held throughout the. length of 
the state, trying to ascertain if there is public support which would exercise 
itself at 'the polls and in a referendum to raise the money to upgrade the ^ 
system. But no, we do not have the legislation, even if we had the money. 

Ms. WU: I see. What about your professional association? Do they have 
^ny standards? 

"Mr. HILYARD: The New Hampshire Library Association does not have any 
standards and they don^t'^have a Committee on Certification and Career i?adder. 
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. I am chairman of the New Hampshire Library Council, which i s ^he umbrella 

organization of eight library organizations in the State of New Hampshire, and. 
we do have a committee, but it does little more than talk to other members of 

"^he library community at this juncture. ' 

Ms. WU: Or>e more brief question: How do yo^ classi fy di ssimi lar libraries 
.and slmi lar 1 ibraries? 

Mr. HILYARDf 1 would classify them as cooperation between academic Vi- 
braries and school libraries and public libraries and special libraries. 

Chairman ^URKHA^T: I believe you said somethi.ng about the tax base for 
the libraries. How^e libraries actually financed, by local t^ation? 

Mr. HILYARD; Ye^, sir. The bulk of financing is dope on the property 
tax, on the real Estate tax, and that, as you could guess, makes it very dif- 
ficult at the local level for the school boards and the library board of 
trustees to produce a warrant for the town meeting. We are at that level 
still in New Hampshire. That requires an expenditure of more money. 

Mr. AINES:^ I read your paper with enjoyment and I find some rather in- 
teresting comments, but more interesting is something I read between the lines 
or do not read. For example, you talk about the problems of the librarians, 
the problems of the libraries, ^ou have some suggestions for Improvement and 
you have a statement in here, however, ,that I think is a key question. Tl Is 
In your afterthoughts area - the first sentence - where you say, "Oth^r very 
real problems prevent the people of New Hampshire f rom-^recei vrng-l i-brary 
services. they deserve." It is this latter clause that I am conceYned with, 
"the services that they deserve." ^' ' 1^ ^ 

^ Somev/Kere in here you talk. about providing union lists, directories, free, 
telephone calls, mailing serWces, What I would like to know is: What do the 
, people of New-Hampshire need and really want? 

* ■ ij • 



Mr.. HILYARD: yVil^ |^ave to be speaking in some sort of a knowledge 
vacuum, if you wiljf excLsjk that expression, because I am an academic librarian 
and I therefore hav^^-a c/apt i ve audience. The library services that-*are de- " 
served by the citizen^ of the Stafe'^of New Hampshire are those that are de- 
served by ai\y^ pecjole/'and that is access to the information and physical tooyfs 
in which the information is housed that exist in the state regardless ot the^i 
political affiliation of the borrower; that is, a public library pat;?on should 
be able to have access to the books in a college library, even though he i$ 



not a student perhaps, regardless of the political affiliation af the phy^Slcal 
location. - • , 

The problem in the state is, 1 thirik, simply one' of the>^ being sufficient 
informational sources at^verything but the upper educational leval hJt rio pro- 
^^^p^sity or capability Ib share those-^^iftt; and the mere; problem of dl/stance or 

ignorance of the existence of information precludes, I wpuld suspect, a good 
-^cteal of very real use which would be of; inestimable benefit. 

Did that answer your question or did I talk around itj sir? 
Mr. AINES: ,Yes, a little bit around, but p^erhaps you can handle it this 
way. I am hung up with the words "require, deserve, need lanfcl want." 

Mr. HILYARD: All right. I notice that tfj4. draft proposal speaks on the 
a^if everythi ng . that an";^ne/ wanted' Lc 



Sf^cond or third page as if everythi ng^, that an;^one^ wanted' would be forthcoming 
to him. I am not perhaps as generdus as thA. /The aDilijty to give everybody 
what they want may just be something we <^n*t pa^ for. However, we should 
support legitimate needs, wher^e one dr^^s a'lin6 between legitimate needs and 
frivolous needs or needs generated^ by curfosity they may be the same thing. 
I am waff 1 iiKf around here and I apologif:e. I am uncomfortable dealing with' 
these wopcPs, too. * 

Mr. LORENZ; Is there state aid for public libraries in New Hampshire? 
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Mr. HILYApD: There has been state a'\d for publ ic _I ibrar ies coming out of 
the state library, Mr. Lorenz. To my knowledge that has "b^er> terminated because 
it was federal money that' was being shired out by the state library. 

Mr. LORENZ: So the state does not rai^ef any tax money for public libraries 
then as far as you know? . 

Mr. HILYARD: No, i t does- not, Mr. Lorenz. ^^-^ 

Mr. LORENZ: HavC th^ere been^ eif fojts' that have failed? 
4ir. HILYARD: Would you-^sVec i f y that? What type of fund-raising efforts? 
' ""^^■^'^-^IC;^ — Ha-s there been legislation proposed for state* aid that has 
not been succes^$fu.l in the past? 

Mr. HILYARD: No, iNi^n't be\ieve so. There have been political campaigns 
run on the;ba?is of^a^^oad-ba^d tax. Those individuals are not in the 
Governor's mansion now. ^Therefore, legislation is at this point a moot 
question. * " , ' — ' — 

Mr. LORENZ: Do you have some general information as to what has happened 
to the revenue-sharing funds that have come? ' " 

Mr. HILYARD: Yes. I look in the CoRCord Monitoj*, Concofd beinq the' state 
capitol, with great interest every time that 1 i ttle photocopied blowup is pub- 
lished ai;id I see that we .are buying fire engines arfd refurbishing community 
centers and paying off the sewage debt, but. we are not supporting (1 ibraries; 
' and iy is not a valid way of supporting libraries. It is a lottery in which 
the library does noi ev€rrl1^rv^4^ icket. 

Mr. LORENZ: Are the *Un/versi ty of^JeW^iampshi re and Dartmouth lilraries 
used as resource libraries in the State? ^'X^ r 

Mr. HILYARD: Very helpful,' and in the past they have both been paid cash 
grants 'by the state library to he;l p defray their being more a lender than a 
borrower. 

^ Mr. LORENZ: Is that continuing? 
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Mr. HiLYARD:' To my understanding, no, it is not. 



/ 



Mr. BECKER: Mr. Hilyard, in your paper you indicate that if federal aid 
were forthcoming, it should be charTneled to run to three d i fferent organ i z'a- 
tions in the state. What. are the pros and cons of each of those three? \ v 
- Mr. HILYARD: The New Hanjp-shire Library Council is an organization of ' 
organizations and perhaps^ fts^ memb^er^hip, v/hich is the president and vice- 
pres jdeFrt of all of ^He constituent organ i^za tions, most broadly represents 
the 1 ibrary comm>*ni ty in the state. It cortsists of /friends and trustees as 
well as practlc^ing librarians in the var iou\ area's . The state library ob- 

/ V e ' ^ - 

viously t»4s both the manpower and the experie^nce in doing this,^ and yet they 
are ndt as broadly representative as the Mew Hampshire Librar;.y Council. 
/' Mr. BECKER: is the Council a government body? 
—Mr. HILY7\RD: No. The Council is a Self-generative body*, Mr. Becker, 
which has no 1 ega+^'stand i ng , is not incorporated, probably cogld not receive 
^nd di sburse moFiies. Thar iq a mprhan ^r . il pu J^Am Qpiy ^Th^ thi rd group is 



the. State Library Commission, which is chartered and charged by. legislation 
to be responsible for the library system in the State^/f!,)^ew Hampshjj^e^ A 
'-parenthesis should be jDut_halfway through that sentence arTd say "public 
library." They, however, are state librarians* bosses' and could more 
^genefB"! 1 y-be-^S£L&D_a£j^a^ b i 1 i ty . 

in^as~t:ry4ng to-get.at the problem^^thaTlvie^fTa^ 
and i am sure other states have felt as well for years. That is, the 
criteria that come in from Wa>mngton are very often irrelevant to us. Grants 
for mfnorities^^a^^ie-sSmething we can't touch because our French-Canadian popu- 



lation is not considered an ethnic minority; we don't have Poerto Ricansand. 



we do not have blacks. We do have a very real problem with the French- 
speaking, French-Canadian population. And we are, if I may say, a Jittle 
suspicious of criteria developed and channels developed outside which are ^o 



distant fppm i/s .tha-t they don*t unders/anif what our real\ieeds are 



RONM^ F. MILLER' 
Director, New ^glM^ Library Infori 




Welia^'ey, Mas!sachusett 
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I atssevvtce to the Commission to x^^^ite^atf tko^e <pe- 
lowedl^he guidelines smj/ tojme by theC^mi^^4^^ 
poMtqxilar cfpplicatiM to > the New England library^ 
?ole pn,^provid,lng aoopjpative services to thajb community. 

_ , 2s spictfically req^esijed that respondents should^ in \ 

address themsdlves tjo seven questtons concerned with the relationship \ 
lihraries am the Federal governmerjt. /These questions are re-stated 
below ^ followed by my (^orment^., 
I I • V 

a . L ' L / I ' 

^. f^y is new Federal .legislation for libraries needed? 
/ * ' 1^ J — ' 

,^ furrent legiklation as embodied in tsCA Title III and HEA Title II duthori-- 
ze's funis to be i/sed for coopemtive litirary development under fairly specific 
Conditions. LSCA monies in^ this area have been channelled for administrative 
putpos^s through state! libx^ary agencied and have been, therefore, allocated by 
those ^agencies hrimarilly ^for instate cooperative programs rather than inter- 
state planningJand development. In N0w England, a precious small amount of 
these funds hak beeA designated for sLpport of the New England Board* by ^state 
library agency administrators, and ndne has been allocated directly to NELINET. 
This situation is understandable whek one realizes that the 'mission of each of 
these agencies is tcj develop appropriate services^ within state borders. 



The HEJ]' moniesL on the other Mnd, have bee^ devoted primarily to collec- 
tion development adong developing institutions, rather than toward long-term 
, network planning am depelopment. ilElINET members have not used NEBHE for ac- 
cess to thfse funds for several years because the guidelines for their use do 
not fit NELINET's mission. / ^ ' - • 

It is,p4refore, my feelihg that new leb i slat ion, br amendmen-ts to ex- 
isting legi^iatian, must provide ear-marked iupport to those agencies which 
are commj^ted to the development of interstate library [services. NEBHE has 
long been the forefront of thTJs approach, unsupported by a continuing feder- 
ally-sponsored program of planned aM continuing commitment on the part of < 
Federal agenciek. ^ch projdct developed by NEBHE and other regional agencies 
must seek its own developmenft funds from Several sources, in competition with 
local libraries and state agencies. * NEBHp has done very well in this milieu 



te3Um2Mt? T/l'/T"^'-"^ ""'^'•^ tosuhmit their' ^ 



I 




have ^mt yet been tidequaieiy vb^^va^ed. An oyei^^:..- 
sif^ificatton of ''t'kese questions could be^ "Wiat is tKe best way to r*educe ' 
redundant labor - intensive work within and afiiong libraries j whic}y,would at 
it^' same tine preserve rationiil local variatior: and provide relevant services 
to the users of tJfe nation's library and information resow ^iS^^sT^ If the re- 
sult cf a series of shorty concurrent and artickl^J^ed, research project s r^^ 
^p^cm^ds that intercoyi^ection of libraries and information centers makes sense 
econDmicaJJ^ then the^ obvious context in which such intercommunication should 
be develope^^^ withir^^ federal or quasi- federal agency with full-time human 
and financial resourd^ ±(i^bring it off. In any ^"eventj the principte ofcbn- 
sensuD ard paTHai^^^pry d^tTetvprneni should be adhered tOj not only to i^nsure^ 
max'imur personal ar^iy^s4i^t^nal c^5^rt*ti^n^fcut also to ensure that^^local 
long-term support can be gene^&ted=,^tosustai^^ Otherwise the 

program nay be viewed as Federal meS^Ptn^^e^ernaltd^^bii^ real needs and 
deoires of both the regional centers and their 



One last pdhnt, A period of haphazaM groiSth 'of cooper ativcrn^^^orks, 
building ic now vigorous!^ underway. The coordination of these ^^tivitt^^^ 
cannot be haphazard or/ undler taken by persons Unqualified for the^'task because 
of timej conflict of/tnter'^stj or inappropriate experience. The Cormission 
is the ideal agency to carrjy out this, objective^ since it is composed of pro- 
fessionally rcspcnsj^ble ir^viduhls who are not primarily associated with 
ccrryuig out Federal policifi^ quite the conti^ary^ the^Commission is -viewed as 
the maker of such policy.:- <^ ' 
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Tedgrgt iwestment p oliou on librartes he? 

' ^ should, he awarded ^vimavily upon a local matching basis for 

t^i . ^^^^y^^^ .^f^^ $25,000. Multi-institutional or multi-state enterprises 
y''%^'' ^'shou^lg/^etife' prior consideration, with the exception of dev^loptng^ 

segments of the user population, If the latter ap- 




>.^o*r- ^ existing regional or state agency, so much the 

p , /, - '^^:l^e'^overall concept carrying th% greatest 'weight among funding 

^^^'-•X "W/-^'^' he evidence of sharing of humn^ fiscal and physical 



What respons^itities should the Federal Government have toward 
the development of a national networTJ " 



[■v:r«i'i'i-.X' I respo^zbilities, as I view them, should be carefully phased". Phase 
I j*™--*!?^ 5etti«^ of goals and objeatives; what the Commission is, in 
'i'ij- ' ^^'^^^ should be the commissioning of user-^viented 

Pl'ii' '^^^'^^^ directed tc^ard obtaining a base of reliable information upon which 
ifM- y"*^^'^ debate car. be built, both within the-Ubmry community and among those 
y\^< professions and crafts which librarianship needs in order to underpin its own 
developr^ent, e.g.,. -technologist and user groups. Pha^e III should be- a series 
p.i ~V^M '\P^(i<-f-^<^iion papers," comprehensible within the'.T^ocabulary of most li- 
j^f/ .I eifarixins and information specialists. Phase IV shoym.mot>e^ irfSo dev&lopirig 
'■4_/ '§oi>^'riatioe structures, technical specifications and^RFP' sfrom specialists. . 
■ "^^j These' phfzses should last 2-5 years, after which a legislative program fdt 
' implementation should be involved (having been built conaurr^tly ' ■ 

?v'^'\%,H^>"^ earZter phases), and pilot 'systems installed, ^lese pilot' systems 
_ ; ^maypin fact-ralready exist and merely their interconnection be undertaken as 
f^'L-^n . ^-i^QO^ techndlty^cal and governance problem to be solved. 

A majqr caveat which should he ohserved hy the Commission is not to huili 
such a dependency upon Federal support that its withholding would cripple a ^ 
national system. Luckily, during recent Federal retrenchment of lihrary fwids 
into revenue-sharing, the ''national system'' was largely unaffected hecause it 
had not yet developed. Such Federal reallocation should not he permitted to 
undermine a vast network of federally-'dependent lihraries. 

^- Vtot are the state government! s responsibilities toward a 
rig,tional network ? 

Since earmarked funds from the Federal Government are passed through 
state agencies into the lihrary community, the danger that such funding may 
he "de-earmarked" always exists. In preparation for that contingency, state 
governments should he deeply involved in underwriting! certain operating monies 
to support on-gcing relevant services which could conceivahly he cut off from 
^ Federal support. A '"hahit of state support" must he'^uilt, as in some cases 
zn New England where state legislatures liave heen enlightened enough to cover 
the loss of Federal monies. 

NEBHE's preference in these mattera^ is to have some state monies chan- 
neled into a regional agency, su'ch as NEBHE, hecause rore return on tfie dollar 
is possible. Dollars are pooled thereby, and the region as. a^whole benefits 
from regional approaches to answering specific classes of problems. It should 
also be noted in passing thxxt some classes of problems should not he approached 
regionally for a great varietu of reasons. . . 

^ - 7 
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^same prknoiple is begiming to develgp within the New England Li- 
brary SS^'dj of jwhioh NEBHE has beht a strong supporter^ thereby tapping 
atternatl^ sovc^es fdr regional library development . 

The re^pnjsibilities of. the states toward a national networkiis en-- 
lightened seLfyXnter est ^ whereby in-state goals are met^ -in so fajp as pos^ 
sible^' by meanspof regional and national networks. j 

7. Why should a ^tate want to belong to the national network? ] 

To open the access of its population to^ nationally available resources 
o^: a quid pre quo fcasfe; to pool financial resources toward the attainment of 
conmon goals; 'to break down parochial barriers between states wnichicould en- 
hance cooperation at other governmental levels; ta ensure collective politir- 
cal strength and leverage upon Federal and state Ivhrary policy and support, 

\ \ . f I 
Ik summary^ what I think is needed is an eqiializa^ion of library access 

and services whether characterized as rural, urban or sub -urbjm; ^whether 

academic^ public or private. Very specialized services shou'^dri^e jpreserved, 

but built around a standard core. I 



Some concluding comments about areas of conci 
of Higher Education and its regional programs of U 



servtces: 



to^heplew EngXaf^Boa^^d 
information 



J/ The Commission should be .prepared to ^ advocate Mzel dlloae^ion oj 
Federal support through the New England Board of Higher^^Emdation^ in the 
sdne sense that the National Science Foundation has done. jNE^E is neutral 
ground^ unaffiliated with any one state or anij particular p'dlitioal interest. 
It already has good support from th^ several New England Istates^by itself^ 
and this- regional^commitment should be matched by Fedejra'^ dollai^s^ since J±he 
region itself has prov^m its cormitment. If father interji4ate librct^ agencies 
can provide similar conmvH^ntj they too shoicld be eligible^ for simile, 
support. j\ ^ * « 

2. NEBHF'has firmly--e<mm!itted .it^tf to open cooperation with other, 
regional library programs, and, for ^dhrple^ has devoted a good portion of 
its energj^ toward the establishneH-^^cf' the New England Library Board. One 
ag^noij canned do all that needs done^ howeveJi^^r^^ I feel "thoLP^ have 
builTd~^^m^^^bqse of .co^erative^^^MHp^* ' 

3. An area of research nee^ng sttpf^rt which is applicable ruxtion wide^ 
is the provision of cooperative Services vts<^he private commercial sector of 
library and information serviced Both NELINtT^^and NASIC have shied away j 
from this question^ but we recommend that the Coimission s^ek IRS counsel in, 
this area^ if all libraries are to be involved ^ the natibnal network. J 




4. Another *area requiring Federal^ heip is the detailing of a unified ! 
communications system at the lowest <^>6Jl^^ providing non-profit cooperative 
library serviced through electronic networks^ The hodge^-podge of GSA Telpak^ 
state Telpak arrangements and interstate tari]ysis bewildering and complex. 
The FCC should be involved in this investigations^ j 

5. It is mil view that the Council^of Reaions^mssociated with the Ohio 



It is my view that the Council^of Regions^^ssociated with 
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College Library Center) and the Council of Library Resources are already 
concerned with a variety of inter^network problems^ namely standards^ 
financial supporii^ and governance.// It is time for the Commission to in-- 
volve itself in ihese activities <^rectly as a prelude to defininhits oum 
role in these acpivitiesl • ' \ /i 



6. I think ii^ should be ^stated , explicitly that NEBHE and its NELINET 
nemh^^^sts stand ready to participate \direotly in the Commission* s field in^ 
vestigktions^ particularly in the area of user studies and network impaci^ 
studies upon ^ practice of Hbrojpianship. In that way^ we may well be 
in'a position^ ^r tic ipate in the drafting of legislation whtch is 
directed toward-^a^baining our own goals as welt as those of the Commission. 




Mr. MILLER: Good ^orning, Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, 



^had thought t(5\ 
see there is a lush^ 



^sogie preliminary comments into three areas, but U 
-so-4--ajii_go i ng to truncate that 



Dape of ques^l 



strategy a^i^jTier^y m^ statements a 

myself open. I must say 



^grateful tna.t you are 



an i ng an3^ thenJ^eay^e 
one 



reason:^ You are a 1 reiJly--g+^mTq'1J^^ a fori 

through which we ourselves can see how we look to others; a n^ wi^h^^^^-^^^ 
therefore, made it a point to have staff here all day to see if we can^et - 
a sense of what the regional problems are ourselves. 

I reviewed the reports which described your hearings in Cfiicago and 
San Francisco and a rubricated statement of Mr. C i tize|nJ>^&4T(g^bsent at 
some of those hearings, I hope, has fixed this^to4ay./ I am npt sure whether 
you are going to have lay people here in response to)youp>u^ic hearings in 
the middle of the day. 

One or two comments about my written testimony/, and th|^n I would like 

to make an observation concerning your draft of the new national program on 

I 

1 libraries and information science, and then I will be open for questions. 

The two assumptions that I make, or af least/ which evidence my bias, 
ire that information services should not be an eilitist enterprise for a 
^small defined group of people but will include all members of the jDopulation 



"um, 
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•In some way. I think the Commission has given evidence of its view on this. 
In addition, I have a heavy concern, as you know, toward solving some of 
these problems of service and ^ccejs through regional, interstate coopera- 
tlon. We will have further statertients to make this afternoon through Dr. 
Alan Ferguson, who is the Director of the parent organization under which 
NELINET functions, the New England, Board of Higher Education. 

In your questions mailed out to us sometime back and^ replied to pre- 
vious to our submission of written testimony, you asked, "Why is Federal 
Legislation Needed?" It appeared to me that>the provision of money to 
local libraries from federal sources should carry some furthe/ caveats 
than ever existed in prev.ious legislation, and t^iat is so that resources 
purchased wi th /federa 1 'money may be available through open access or inter- 
library loan as-a precondition. . , / 

I do put-^n^ intermediate step in there or a qualifier w^iich may/be 
closer t<L. reaHjt/^^ the general goal of open access to everyone: I "Users" 
should mean the user population, which should be carefully defined for each 
library so that we know the extent to which public access or open a|iccess is 
possible. Furthermore, interstate organizations which have firmly/com-. 

sjnitted goals toward resource-sharing beypnd the capability of any/single 

\ 

state^^^sl^puld receive high priority in support formulae. 

There are two such organ.! zat ions in New England with varying missions. 
One is the Ne^i England Board of Higher Education NELINET progranjl, and the 
other is thelNew England Library Board, which I think you will hear more 
about today; 

Evidence of commitment to national standards within th^se cqntexts 
for instance,' bibliographic standards should be an a prior! condi t!on. for 
such funding for two reasons, I feel. The first is obviously that it will 
facilitate national network development and coordination, l/and when it 

Z4 
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comes, and I amXonvinced it will come. Also,'by extrapolation it hnposes 
siffiilar standards within the interstate region itself. 

As to the inequities in today's systems, my initial response is one of " 
sidestepping the issue by saying that I really don't know what the system is 
today, but I wilT go out on the further fimb and say in general that access 
IS discriminatory "access" here meaning the ability of a member of the 
ge,neral population to get whatever he wants, wherever, whenever he w^nts. 

It is quixotic and,, therefore, not really predictaljle by users whether 

r 

or not they can get the same kind of service in one city or one school public 
library, etcefera, as th^ could in another. This is particularly a^problem 
because of population mobility and the expectations that are built as people 



. 1 

move . J 



With respect* to thel question of user distance, which has been raised in 
another context, too, notably, in your draft document, the assertion that 
such access or use of library sources should be distance-independent is a 
princip'fe under which ^ELINET operates at least as far as the sharing of 
telecommunications cores are i|fenc^rned, and it has been received without 
question. The payment for making such activities distance-independent has 
not been questioned, even though on the surface of it, it appears to be 
inequitable. 

With regard to the question of what reasons compel the government to 
consider interconnecting the libraries and information centers of the nation 
according to a national plan, the obvious answer occurs quickly to me7 which 
is that for optimizing the sharing of resources in more than just an arbit- 
rary political area, but it does relate to tying together of such regions* 
I think it has to be carefully protected. I think recent history in such con- 
nection is: Federally funded or supported or controlled, the connecting 
Y-rh^r^ systems shoul d ' requ i re political candid guidance and advocacy so thatTsuch i 



legislation and funding relating thereto cannot be arbitrarily withdrawn, 
thereby leaving such a national system in a b'lt of a quandary. » \ ^ 

'J - ' • 

j As to the .^"esponsi bi 1 i ties of the federal government toward develop- 

Ing a national -network, I think the analogy of information highways, that 
is, telecommunications switching protocols and such things which occur 
necessarily between electronically connected networks, is an irea \that must 
be addressed at. that level. There are groups beginning; there is one 
called the Council of Regions, which is nationwide but very restric4^d in 
its membership at this point; it is made up of groups tbat have some kind 
of alliance with the Ohio College Center Library Systems and, therefore, 

Its pyrvlew is kimited. ^ s 

concerned about the work'of this group because the context i^n 
which* I t'operates is not agreed upon even by the participants in that group. 
If you want to know more about it, I will be glad to answer questions. 

^1 Chalrm^ BURKHARDT: You make the point th^t in building a federal or. 

^ a national system, the federal component ou^ltfnot to be such that the^ 

^ * regions or the states become dependent upon it, and not, if it were with- 

drawn, it would cripple the system. Well, I find it pretty hard to imagine 
a system with federal input which wouldn't be crippled if federal assistance 
were withheld, because the fede^ral part is likely to be functional as well 
as just in amounts of money. There are going to be services and functions 
that .depend- upon the federal level. With the withdrawal, it is likely to 
cripple the system. I don't know that you can avoid it. 

Mr. MILLER: Well, then it should be clearly understood by the par- 
ticipants that that is a likelihood. What that does is increase costs in 
the short and continuing run because people will necessarily want to have 
backup systems which are local in nature, I assume. We can see this in, ' 

gl^i^" NELINET now: if a system goes down, for instance, and they cannot provide 
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servicev5ffer a particular length of tim^,' they are affected and could be 
. crippled. ~ ' * 

' Chairman BURKHARDJ^ So you think that safeguards should be provided? 
Mr. MILLER: Yes, sir. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: I am afraid you cannot always avoid the possibil- 
ity of that hapJ^ning^ r ' 

Mr. LERNER: I want to ask you what essenti3lly is a negative question. 
You are involved in a great deal of interstate cooperation and institutional 
cooperation, while what, we are looking at is possibly a mandate to work more 
in cooperation acJ^oss stale ^ines.. What are the pitfalls that we have to 
watch out ^or and where wMl^the basic resistance come from? 

Mr. MILLER:^ You are^^-ff^Ting this in the context <:^f interstate coopera- 
tion? * . 
^ Mr. LERNER: That's right, or an i nter- i nst i tut iona 1 cooperation. 

Mr. MILLER: It is a complex question but a very important one. The 
pitfalls'are in a sense revealed in the draft document that you distributed. 
I think. the Commission is viewing its pattern of support through the federal 
service and state service and there is no intermediary level . At least 
there has been no mention of such political entities being a named or viable 
source for this kind of'activity. This makes us a little uneasy, I must say. 

The pitfalls, I think, are attitudinal and in the area of governance --t 
atfitudinal in the' sense of local autonomy being viewed as lost to some 
degree; I think it is a mistake t/o assume that local autonomy is not lost. 

\ 

Secondly, if financial resources' are allocated to a facility outside a' 
local institution, that reduces to some degree the l8cal autonomy or ability 
to use that money for thj?ir purposes. There^;»isj I think, a feel4ng of this. 

in other. c^ses, I think tn§>re is a general fear of change or uneasi- 
ness about charige when the future is so uncertain. These uncerta i^nties are 
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by far, I fhink, the' greatest barriers that we have encountered. 

The governance area addresses itself t5^ the .question : If I join a net- 
work or consortium or group, what say do ^\ have (n what that group does to 
me or does to other people? How much of a commitment do I have 'to make? 
When d romnitnient gets beygnd the level where it can*t be hidden in an ex- 
isting budget item,'' that is wKeh the problems begin with respect to the fn- 
ternal institution, because all of a sudd^en it appears as a line item and, 

therefore, it can.be dropped possibly. 

♦ " 

In general, I think tha< special libt^aries, research libraries, view 
their problems as different orders of magnitude and, therefore, thfere is 
the pooling of cooperative enterprTses between vastly dissimilar libraries. 
Jt is said that this is really not what our enterprise is all about^ and I 
think that goes counter to the general thrust of what 1' believe and what 
the Commission f eej ^ its mission is as well. There are other points, -yet 
those. occur to me quickly. 

Mr. AINES: T would 'li'ke to get your guidance cn Lhis question and I 
hope you'-can^i Hum inate it. 

As I look into the future on networking, I s^e a difficulty arising 
where, in order to create the kind of function we are searching for, we are 
creating a political or a politically-oriented community throughout the 
states^'th^t in turn would be monitored by a federal group. Since funds 
wooTd* be involved', there would have to be this kind of organization.' Sp we 
see the establishment of an overhead requirement in ord6r to achieve our 
goals, and you rightfully have pointed out that there are some dangers in- 
volved along this line. Nevertheless if we want to reach sharing of re- 
sources and Vrv^tercbnnections, something must be done. 

How far would you go therf^n super imposi t ion of a political s.uper- 

4 

Q Structure in order to, atcompi i sh this end? ' < 
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Mr. MILLER: I only know one end of the continuum, to answer the ques- 
tion of how far. I know nothing is zero, but what the other end is — I 
assume merger of all states — or where the other end of the scale is lr\ 
terms of the political state or overlay, I don^t know. I think your/ first 
Instinct to work through existing political entities is a reasonable way to , 
go. The thing I am concerr^ed about is that at the state level there a,re 

r 

different orders of investment in library operations or li-brary support, 
and when ^the draft paper^-Ssserts that responsibility for loca), in the sense 
,of state, financial support must be forthcoming to match the federal con- 

.tribution on some kind of formula basis, I think ^you will probably,run into 

the same kind of problems that have occurred with other programs where such 
monies were allocated in different ways, because they ^re not earmarked a's 
wel 1 . ' • ^ . 

I do say, though, that there is good reason to interpose yet another 
overhead level, namely, the regional area, and I have already said this and 
!• think you krtow my position oti it. It does take overhead, ^Ut at this 
point the/^relationship of our regional organization t9 thfe state library 
agencies who would administer money i^not clear at all., We do not pass 
money tb them; they do not pass^'money to us directly. ' 

What they have done in some cases, and I think this is a notable pattern 
which has grown, is that this permits the local regional libraries to do 
cer^^ .things, and the thiogs that those local regional libraries would, want^ 
to do involve participation in the network, so in^that sense we get it 
directly. I don^t see it as a widespread pattern, but it is not one that 
does not threaten some political autonomy from existing political inSititfth^.^ 
ticJn-s. ' 4 . . 

Mr. CASEY: Mr. Miller, for a number of years you have, had experience 
^ in receiving Library Construct?ion Act funds in New England. How have you 
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been spending the LCA funds? 

Mr. MILLER: Do you mean the region? ^ 
Mr. CASEY: Yes. / 

Mr. MILLER: I think that is a q/estion that should b^st/^e addressed 
to the representatives of the Interstate Library Compact ad^rfinistrators - 
the New England Librarf Board - as opposed to myself* are not adminis- 
trators of that money. y 

Mr. CASEY: Do you/ have some experiences tjiat you can reVate from the 
various states ^thou^h? ' ^ 

Mr. MILLER: "Well, I can give some examples as to where some of these 
monies have baen allocated. It will only b^ partial, however.' 

For example, there is the funding of teletype networks which, when 
withdrawn, rnay cr may' not be^assumed as a cost of the participating li- 
brarlefs. This has occurred, \ know, in at least three states; others have 
gone to intrastate regions for purposes of promoting cooperjat ion . I am 
talking how a'Eout Title 3 primarily. But very little has gone to support 
interstate acti.vrty, even though that was on^c ^th e use$ to which this 
money could be put, and there is a good reason for thi$. 

The state library agency pffimarily, principally is the state, and that 



is legislatively mandated; and if they can do anything more th^p that, it 

/ ^ % 

has got to be shown tha^ the states derive some benefit from it. That i§ 
an Incomplete answer^ and I think there are others w)io will be able to give 
you a much clearer answer than I have-on this. 
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MURIEL TONGE 
President, Maine Library Trustees Association 
Waterville, Maine 



WRITTEN TESTIMONY 



As President of the Maine Library Trustees Association^ I shall direct 
my testimony to the general pi*oblems libraries fade in this state^ with 
' reference to the solutions currently underway a^well as to those possible 
presently beyond the scope of our library programs. 

Many of Maine* s problems! reflect its individual population distribution 
and geography. A relatively ^ small total population^ less than one million 
people^ ic unevenly distributed over a relatively large geographic area. 
There is a decided concentration of population and industry along a corridor 
in the south coc^tal area. Future industrial growth is predicted to take 
place ^ along this jorridor^ which roughly corresponds to the Maine turnpike. 
This will mean that population growth will continue to concentrape^here. 
These facts must be taken into consideration when planning for future li- 
brary service^ sirice many of the present inequities steij^ from them. ^ 

I will discuss four areas where federal support is needed^ and will dis- 
cuss them separately. These four are: 

1. Financial. 

2. Aid in establishing cooperation between libraries 
library systems^ locally j' statewide, and nationally' 

/ 
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1%. 



Evaluation of service to users ^ current and futi^re. 



4. Improvement of the library image and increased visibility.^ 

First: the present local SMpport to libraries^ largely based on local 
real estate taxeSj has been responsible for inequities in service and op-- ' 
portunities. Twenty percent of the people living' in this state have no li- 
brary service^ and another large percentage is served by libraries which 
are open only a few hours a week. The library bill passed by the state 
legislature will partially alleviate this problem by administering direct 
aid on a per capita basis ^ thereby enabling these libraries to upgrade 
standards and" resources. Federal aid is mandatory in this area^ if all the 
people in the state are to have access to library sejrvice. The present state 
financial Support is at best^ a step .in the direction of equal service to 
all the pedple^ users and non-users. 

Programs available at present through the State Library y such as aid to 
the handicapped and bookmobile service to rural areas need fede'ral support 
' to maintain the present levels of service during a period of increasing costs ^ 
and to expand these valuable services statewide. Federal financial support 
should be given^ then^ directly to existing libraries^ probably on a per 
capita basis ^ and to the State Library. 

Second: cooperation between^ibrariea must initiate locally^ due to 
j-rnr^ the prevailing fears of (1) loss of fi}itonomy and (2) interfifrence from the 
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Stat^ Library. Informal surveys show that these fears^eodst and any coopera-- 
tive ventures must consider then. The priorities of small libraries are 
(1) professional advice^ (2) access to supplemental resduroes^ and (3) in- 
creased awareness of local community needs and how th^y may be met. These 
small libraries^ and larger ones^ too^ resent direction^ imposed on them from ' 
.state and federal agencies^ and must be helped to generate cooperative ven- 
tures at a grass-roots level. This- aid can be bojih financial arid in the form 
of good consultant service^ probably shared among libraries in the area.' 



Larger libraries need help i^ rz^ u BSiiir ia iJiej dufnunds of the smaller li- 
braries.^ Direct federal aid to the two larger librarie s^ i ^ rVort land and 
Bangor^ and^ tc several smaller libraries now serving areas outside their own 
communities is necessaz-y. These federally ^^upported resource centers would 
meet demands already being made by smalle^ ^Tib'raries . Bangor and PortUmd 
taxpayers currently absorb this financial burden but it is unrealistic to ex- 
vect adequate support from them as services are expanded. Federal aid to 
interlibrary loan and corrtnon borrowers cord would assist the establishment of 
the new library System in Maine. The school and academic libraries should 
participate but currently the provistons for such cooperation are fninimal.^ 
A federal commission should offer resotutions to the financial^ organizational 
and legal problems of school and pid^tic library cooperation. 

Third:, a more adequate mean^ of evaluating current service and poten- 
tial service should be deviled. /Boards of trustees a7td school boards must 
haoe some means of determining jh^ adequaciq^^c^/or inadequacies of their li- 
brary servidk in order ^that they may be stimulated to expand and improve 
service. / j \ 

Fourth: libraries suffer from a lack 'of visibility. Again^ the fault] 
lies with local boards which hxcve become complacent about the service they kre 
providing. Now an effort /must be made on q national level to encourage the 
impact the library has in the community. The public must be made aioare of ^the 
role of the library in continuing education. Only when this has happene^'d can 
libraries .compete effectfuvely for funds on locals state and federal levels. 

I have not dis(^ssed the problems of personnel^ technology and standards 
because I feel that these will be more^ adequately presented to ^ou by pro- 
fessional libmrians ir} the area^ but will be glad to communicate further 
with you on theser subjects if you wish. • • 
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M^. TONGEy Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, as I said, ^he 
problems in Maine, as you heard In.N6w Hampshire, reflect its own population 
.and geographic situation. Only eighty percent of the people are noy/ served 
by public libraries. We have recently passed new legislation creating a 
' regional library system; thls>has not been implemented yet. In fact, It 
just becomes effective today. " ^ • - 

But I think our goal is the same as is preseinted In your draft for 
O jtlonal legislation: equal access. Our program seems to mesK very well. 

ERIC ■ . 3;^^ \ . 
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The means of setting up a national pn^gram seem a little forbiddfng at this 
time, but I think we are ready for it. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Ms. Tonge, I noticed in your paper you indicate 
that^federal support is needed in Maine for service to the handicapped for 
bookmobiles and that kind service. 

Ms. TONGE: Yes. ^ \ / 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Why d^5-vQu think that the need is particularly for 

federal support rather than regional or interstate support? Is there /any ^ 

r 

reason why you would ascribe that as ^proper as a need for federal mortey? 
Ms. TONGE: Well, because of our n/ral^<:population, we rely heavily on 




.^bookmobile service. Now half of our bo/)kobiles are federa 1 ly/ supported and 
hajf of the service would have been te/minated with the loss of federal 
funds, and I do not think they could-^aVe been picked" up with state ^money or 
would have been, - / 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Are not those services in fact going to be 

_termjniit<ed2__„ _ ^— i ^ 

Ms TONGE: I hope .nut. But yes, ha 1 f of .tj?^ t)ookmqbi 1 e service. 
I Mr. LERNER: I am particularly interested ; in on^^ item I think 

that you believe is of some importance,- regarding the^cooper^ijon between 
_5_cJiojDJL_anit.P-.ubl jc_^.l LhrajL^ bitten ^^ersona-l experience where I ^(n in- 

volved in libraries, the cooperation is plus or minus zero, percent . How do*""^ 
you thjnk th:a.t a federal commi*ssion couTd resolve such a problem where, on ' 
a local level, the cooperation in ^ost areas today is minimal? 

Ms. TONGE: ' I doi^^ t know. We have not had much success with it so far 
and I just hope that, you might be able to come up with something. The div- 
ision seems to be gfetting greater. ' ^ * * 

Mr. LERNER: What I am rea 1 1 y ^a^loji^^^ on.^he/ 
Choojj_aod^the You must cooperate to this and that ex- ^ 



get the books. What would you have/us do? 
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tent?" That is, the curriculum musirgo to the libraries and they hav.e to 



II 



Ms* TONGE: I do not think you can ever say* '*mList" to them because they 
do not react well to that, I do not know. Under ^this national agency that 



you a-re proposing, would you 



ing that it willl start on* rea 
point of cooperkt ion , locally, 



we hope, 

Mr, LORENZ 



f^clude school libraries, for instance? ^e are 
hoping to initiate local cooperation under our yfew ibrary 1 eg i sption^ hop7 



II 

ly a \ocal leve|/ ^at would be 
between the siiTioo.l and^ the publ i/ 

A/ / 



Can you tell us t)ow Ma i/ije librarians ard trusyeles ,10jbK 



ilpon thei r coop(jrat ion with theliother N^y Etig land s tai:es 
cooperat ion on 4 regional basisjjis one^^ans 
Ms, TONGE: 
Mr, LORENZ 
should take? 
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Ms. TONGE: No. They received a small aoK>untN\f ^tate aid; it amountj^ 
'to $20,000, I think, throughout the state. Th§re was, no capita direct 
state a^d. / / / / 




r, JLOP.ENZ: Can you i:omment on th6 use of rev^p.ue-sharing funds in- 



Ms. /TONGE: /I/ don* t^hink they h4ve been usdi for libraries to ar^y ex- 

'J 'J I ' 1 

entioned th©^ national effort to encourage the impact 



y. ^ Do you )1ave ^hy SRec 
1 IV/ to get yk)re^ mxxt:^/ 1 oca 1 ) y? 



ial way that y^eu feel that you 



pub I ic ize 
^ '""Mr. CEf^NEf^ 
status o 



V . . . . I ■ 

fn imprjiving yhe/1 ibrary image 

(with publicity but with a program of some kind? 

programs should go together. You should 

'u are pf^senting. X 

/What ^re libr/ry trustees doing- in Maine improve the 

/' 

iS f'/nancialfy and otherwise? 



f yi i.byr) 

^ Msy AoNp^: /wel/, they./were active in supporting this legislation and 

' ' / ./ 1. / ' 

helpfu)/in ^ett|nQ/it passed. They now are vyprking locally to encourage 

theiyT^^i^n l^ib!J^^les to J6in the system. Joining the system is a decision 

to pdija^aAi hy /W0 loca/t boards in each case. ^ / 

h i\r, J}%lZjm%\ Can you tell me what the status is of V^rof ess lona 1 1 i\ 

- '•"'^^inle? We hfeard wh^t the general situation is in New HampshTre. 

! \ ' I J. 

//ted in/ Maine and i know that, as rrtv^many states, there is a wide 

J' / / \ 
between the libiraries in the rural community and those in som^ of 

M 




1^ an4' t9wn! 



wondered if that is r^eflected too in the fact that 



jrne pdbl^ic libraries do not have professional 1 i braxy worke^T^Oo 



^e ariV kpowyl6dge of that that would help the Corffmission? 



Many of them do not hfive professional 1 ibrar ians- and could 



/ 
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not under their present .financial setups; the new legislation merely asks 
them to move in the direction of meeting standards. / We ^id not feel that 
there was ever a possiblity of many of these 1 ibrar ies,(which are open 
mainly maybe four hours a week, ever meeting .standards.. In fact, only two 
libraries in tbe state do now meet standards, and this is because'of lack 
of profess ioha<l help. 

^ ' I , 

Mr. STEVENS: I was called by a librarian in New Jersey recently who 

f 

asked if we c6uld provide information that wo/jld show that a library in a 
\onYnunity rais'es the level of the property tax value, brVngs industry to 
town, generally creates more revenue than it woyld spend. I wonder, if the 
Commission were to develop the data that would show that a library in.a town 
or city brings in mor(&_ revenue than it could possibly spend, could the towns 
in Maine then bring their libraries up -to standard? 

^ mT. TONGE: They^waald Certainly rrraye in the direction of raising 
standafJ^* I think' this has been shown j^i th^ educatToTT, has it not? 
Mr". STEVENS: Yes, it has'. 

Ms. TONGE: There" has been more interest in local ""tax support. The 

I 

. / * 

base has be.en raised.,. \ / 







MARY L. BLECHARCZYK 
Assiytant Mayor, Cify.. of East Pi:tovidence 
East Providence, Rhode Island 



'WFITTKN TESTIMOm 



you for the invitation arid oppoi 
ground ohssrvations on the constituency^ ol 
' braries.^ X ^.P^^^ a^donstanU user til 
^ijjomnj a partial provider of such services. 



Ity to share with you some back- 
lenges and pdt^ntialities of li" 
isourcee ^ and^ as a council" 



The evaluative^crux of an effective public library (nibrary'' in the. ^ 

broa(iest, contenpor'a^y ^ensc of books, visuals, outreach programs, etc.) is 

its^'^vcci^^B.B^ meetirjig the needs of its consiituenay.'' -A^-who^As i,ts con- 
stiiuency? r^SUbr^rt^ji^^ tliat presmtj usual library services are 
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not geared to serve the average j grassroots persoru\Gerierallyj an incredible 
opportunity for recreational and educational enrichm^rH^is provided for: 

1. The ''natural reader to whom^ tr^ly^ the librar^hreshold 
is the doorway to life because of his own naturat,\ intellec- 
tual inter esi^; ^ 

I / ' 

2. The ''school-bojnpelled'' reader who is forced to use librs^ies 

i) by educational demands from elementary to post-graduate 
levels; and » \ 



The "sedenhary" reader who, because of))h y Steal JvxndicapSj 
^g^j lack jof mobility (including criminal confinements) ^ 
finds broader horizons through library services. 




Most of the tjechno logical breakthrough j EFICj computerizations j innova-\ 
tive training programs, cooperative systems, etc. , while tremendously worth- 
while, are geai*ed to improving the quality and efficiency of service to the 
constant user, the above-named captive customer. 

Is the goat of a library and information science service to reach more 
people? Or witL instead, automatically, more be provided for the same 
people? ^1 

' II 

In East 'Frovidence, with a population of over ^48,000, we have a captive 
customer cor^ group of about 15,000 library users. Our system dateS back 
to 1772 when jd group of friends met with Dr. Budgham.in Rumford arid paid 
12 Shilling L for a library subscription. Our systm has been operative 
since then,.^dnd obviously has filled past needs. Yet the majority of people 
in the citi are unaware of the dynamism of modern libraries. The library 
is not paift/of their life style. Should it be? In our community, with a 
median completed level of 11.8 school grades, can the library bring further 
education to the majority? Should it? 

♦I suggest that the Cormission consider authorizing a series of 
scatter edJ market surveys of what the non-involved person wants from a library. 
The resulting information could broaden the library constituency . 



I suggest that the Commission' evaluate traditional library hours to see 
whether these hours correlate with the times people are not working and are 
freer to go to the library facility. 

I suggest that school and special libraries be opened to non-students 
as a continuing education opportunity. 

I ^suggest that in many areas libraries could he community centers if 
they combined space facilities with another civic agency, such as health 
clinics, social security offices, etc. 

These are simple, known suggestions. Yet the objective weight of a re- 
port by the Commission could influence reluctant cormunities towards the 
anomaly of ^'proven innovations. " " , 



Federal funding and support by the state is an obvious,' essential 
\factor in the capital. growth of local public library systems. Because of 
^ \liared library construction funding, we replaced^a^ 1912 branch library in 
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the center of our city and iprovided an addition to a high^-use branch li^ 
hrary in the northern area. Yet block grants to be allocated by the city 
administration are preferable to categorical grants. The local govern nent 
has experienced knowledge of valid priority needs. 

Federal and state funding and diredtioK should be mandated by the 
Conmission to cons-erve^ preserve^ ard sh(Xpe "living history" documentor East 
Trovideyice, yiow in the ^tate of Rhode Islana^ was originally part of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony; and early records are lodged in tne towns of 
Fehoboth and Seekorjk in the noble state of Massachusetts ^ coint state co- 
operation in preserving and sharing facsimiles of common records would be 
commendable. » 

fi national thrust to record Ifoing^ oral historie.^. of regions^ occupa- 
tiojis^ and war experiences would be an irreplacable heritage fnr future 
generations. 

9 

Commissicn members will have before them expert advice arr^ ^uggesiic>u$ 
from exceptionally qualified professionals . Yet your over^riding charge Jo 
to provide goals for libraries and information sciences for the people - 
the average constituency ^ jYours is a tremendous challenge. 

Ms. BLECHARCZYK: I am the Assistant Mayor of the City of East 
Providence, the first woman elected to the Council, Counc i 1 -woman at-large. 
My area of expertise is not specifically libraries, but 1 think I would 
qualify a$ a "grass roots representative," a user of libraries, and a funder. 

listening tc the tsstimony , I found some of the questions and the 
answers were especially interesting because I was concerne>i about the policy 
paper which had been sent recently. I was appalled actually because the 
entire thrust of the policy paper seemed to be directed toward Amplifying 
technical expertise, which I object to. 

Libraries, as I 5aid in my written testimony, serve tremendous func- 
tion as an educational opportunity for enrichment; but again I did refer to 
"a captive audience." P.eople ^re compelled by business and education to use 
t\ye^ facilities. This again goes for the academic libraries for which I 
have great respect. We have some tremendous facilities in Rhode Island and 
I have used them personally; but the thruT^of the policy paper indicated 

that this was where the federal funding, the impact and impetus would go, 

u o8 



I feel very strongly 

Chairman BURKHARDT: I am sure we didn^t mean to create that impt^slon, 
but If the paper gives that impression, we ought to fix it. 

Ms. BLECHARC2YK: I would appreciate that very much. It could make 
^ coming up here worthwhile^ but I was especially interested in the lack - not 
only in the policy paper but also here - of representation from the average, 
ordinary user, because basically every bit of money you are going to spend 
does come from the rest of us; so rather than see the federal fundijig come 
down to a narrow group, I would rather have it go up, funnel up. 

This makes basic, comojon sense to me. What you are doing with yoiiV 
needed technical mater-lals — ybur network systems, your computerization,, 
the interrelationships, the reg ional izatio'n this kind of thing is tre- 
mendous, but it is limited. 

The effective use of this kind of technical information in the future 
is still going to have to come from the gra^s roots people who may not be 
reached now. - / 

Let me give a specific example. E^st Providence is the sixth largest^ 
city in Rhode fsl^nd. We^have a very^diverse ethnic groupjing.V One of oiir 
problems is that of our 52,000 population, aBout 15,000 are regT^tecfid 1 i - 
brary users. We h^ve a good -system. We fund it. Our circulation is i^- 
creasing^ We receive adequ^ate financial support. However, in going door- 
to-door campaigning, I found very few people, ithe average, ordi-nary person, 
aware of and using our five local libraries. This did disturb me since I 
am education-oriented. 

I also realized from ray personal experience and observation that many 
* . 

of these are the people who need the library from the ^standpoint of educa- 
tlonal enrichment. I am tbinking specifically of one family of seven./" 

i 

nvnn'^^^^ parents are Portugese-speaking. The father speaks- Eng I i sh fairly we-l 1 . 
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Of their f ive. ch i Idren , three of these, through the use of* the library, I 
assume, $nd the public school system, have gone on to do tremendously well 
on th^ National Merit Boards. They won scholarships to Wellesley, to 
Brown, and the'third chose to go to State University, 

This core of the grass roots population eventually will funnel up lo 
your technical expertise, but I would be very disturbed if \t works the 
other way down. This is of special concern,^ 

Mr. BECKER: I think there is an emphasis in the document, as yo^u point 
out, on such things as i nter-connect ion wi th the establishment of new 
national services and rn the expansion of old -national services. But I think 

It represents a different philosophy of federal investment in libTaries. 

In the past we have had categorical, aid going to th.e states, the states 

doing with the money what they could at the grass roots level, and the , 
federal government merely providing that channel. 

What is suggested here is the creation of a hierarchy of national ser- 
vices that could benefit everyone, v^i th the state assuming rebpons ibi 1 i ty 
in som<» fneaburc — undefined In the document at the present tirr.a, since it 
is such a'useful one, but jwi^sl^^ the states providing support for a great w 

amount qf local services --t the object being that you'd find things grow--^^* 

- » 

ing from the bottom up as wej 1 as from the top-down. 

Ms. BLECHARCZYK: Why would you prefer doing it through the state level 

<^ 

rather than directly to the^Jocal level as pgrt of the federal revenue- 
sharing?- 

Mr. BECKER: Well,, I think the way in'^which the federal-state partner- 
ship has operated up to now is that there is a relationship between the * 
federal government and the state, whether rt is for c*onvenience or because 
of existing governmental relationships,' leaving it to the state to work with * 
the^l^ocal level, a sort of pyramid arrangement. That happens with all kinds 
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ederal funding, in highways and so forth, I 

BLECHARCZYK: But again you are thinking of it as two-level, federal 
and statfe, rather than three-Tevel, local, state and federal. 

BECKER: No. I thfnk there is a fourth level, which*Ron Miller 
mentioned before, not clearly expressedHn the document at the present time. 
It is federal, it is regional, it is state and it is local, and somehow or 
other there has to be some kind of relationsh(lp between those four levels 
that would provide some honxjgeneous growth, and that is, really wha.t we are # 
after, I think* 

Mr. LORENZ: I think there is another philosophy at work here. Just as 
with education and schools^ libraries are basically a^ state responsibility, 
and if you are going to get statewide planning for 1 i bra,ry* devel opment , you 
need to establish your strength a,t the.^tate level to get that planning and 
funditig responsibility, •^nd, as Mr. Beqker^has indicated, there ha's been-^ — 
tradi tional , relationship be^tween the federal and the .state level funnel ing 
funds down to the local communities to get the statewide planning and 
development* ^ ' * ' ; 

Mr. LERNER: Hgw much revenue-sharing did the City of East Providence * 
receivfe last year? ' \ t ^ • ^ 

*Ms. BLECHARCZYK: We received just short of a million dollars for 1972 
and just short of the samie amount for 1973^ 

Mr. LERNER: How much of that went into libraries? 
Ms. BLECHARCZYK: $25,000 from the. 1972 funds. 
Mr. LERNERr Certainly not a significant amount. 
• Ms. BLECHARCZYK: Significant In comparison with our user population 
of 15,000.. We are on« of the few communities in the State of Rhode Island' 
who djd allocate money for the Vibraries 
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Mr. LERNER: Why In fact didn't th 




et maybe a certain per^ent- 



V 



age greater than that?. Do you think that libraries should be mprp active 
and vocal in the political marketplace? j 

Ms. BLECHARCZYK: Mr. Lerner, this is the crux of my feeling, yes. At 
one of the initial meetings in Rhode Island on federal revenue-sharing, the 
express ion, and feeling of Rhode Island was that phys ical ly 1 i brar i es are not 
visible, that they are not reaching people beyond the "captive consumer," 
tKat there is no pSiStical clout for libraries. When you have political 
cJout because people car6 enough, you get this kind of feedback, you will 
get this kind bf^ffective press^ure. 

Now, in East Providence also we had allocated this $25,000 for a new 
roof; you know this kind of situation - it went for maintenance expenses. 

When our budget discussion came up, $20,000 was cut. We have allocated, and 

( 

we have increased ^every year, to approxfmately $230^000' for the support of 
'\ our library units. Of this, the bulk of it, over $180,000 was salaries,' 
Blu^^ross, Social Security, ^n^ions. What w^s cut from this proposed 
^budget was $20,000 for_ books. ^ ^ ^ 

Now, to me what good is having a staff if they don't have something to 
work wi thf In^he future we hope'Mo cut down on staff wqrk by proces5<4Tg 
records throi^gh our municipal cooperative data processing operations so that 
• staff can have an outreacl^ ki nd of situation. But don't be concerr 
are shifting our school budget proportionately. They had received ^ 
location of $30,000 for school books which. do not filter into the pulilic 
library system. We are providing or hope to put back the $20,000-^.at was 
cut because if is a minimum amount. 

Mr. AINES: I notice^on the last page ol^^ur docipent you talk about 
the "noble state of <t4assachusefts ," and as a person who was born and brought 
up here, I appreciate that. ^ - . . ^ ' ^ 

^J^^^ Ms. BLeChARCZYK: Well, we do share many ac^H^tres and have much his- 
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torical background in common. • /' ■ 

Mr. AINES; I am del ightect to hear that yoy conducted a march through 
the 'district to find out how people reatly feel about our libraries and what 
they know. You make the point that the library services are not geared to 
serve the average grass roots persons but, peally a selected group of natural 
readers and otliers^^^and youf^ concern is that the average person sothehow . 
participates in the library world but not library activities. " 

Ms. BLECHARCZYK: Yes. ^ 

^ ' % 

'Mr. AINES: Assum<M that you have all the money tha-t you want and all 
the faciirti^s that you s4ek, are you going to be able to bring that com- 
munity in to use' your librar/fes.? 




Ms, BLECHARGZYK: Mr^>ftj:ptf^ shake up the tradi tional - and 

this is not a dirty word^, »'tradi tional" - but we^^wh^jj^i^so shake up the 
.traditional system in Easj^Br-^vftfence that we would be able to bring the 
nonz-^ser" Into it. ' ' 

One of the other points I mentioned is the, market survey to actually 
find out what the user and non-user want, which is a^very fundamental thing, 
because you here havp areas of expertise. . I have^een very interested 'in 
the testimony which has been given, but, you-know^ you can become very one-^' 
sided in this field. You thTnk you know the^ people using the libraries, but 
I would think in terms of just some "druthers": If I ha'd all the money, I 
would druther think in terms of disposable library materfSl^^a one*use-k4nd- 
of thirfg* -No-one can convince me that people don't want to read. When you 
see the paperback; books in every supermarket and. in drugs tores ,^wel 1 , there 
is where the people are arid this is the place tp go. Where do people con- 
gregate? Schools could be a pririie source. This is another area. 

You know, wjth res pet t to providing physical* fa'cilities to make people 
combine school and public libraries, this is one possiblity: disposable or 



single-use material which Is Inexpensive, and they can get In the habit, and 
people^ need it, so why not in shopping centers? 

A^ain, in our. par ticular context, where it is an educational opportunity 
for our ethnic groupings, there is one big flaw: You can read all the words 
you want, but If you don't know how these words are pronounced, you are go- 
Eostumble quite oftenT ^1 think there should be moTe. coordination be- 
tween the visual and the oral. 

This^would be of special help for we do have the language barrier. 
There are people who can read the wor<is, know what they mean, but have never:' 
said them aloud. This is a very little t:hing but very important to the 
Individual. ' - " 

Again we have a slight problem in that, until mass transit is really 
developed, we need to have the library fa^cilities not necessarily In a prime 
buMdIng but within walking distance. If you limit the library to an area 
or If you regionalize it where you need transportation, you immediately 
eliminate families, because no matter how many two-car families there ^are, 
there more one-car fami 1 ies^cand the car is used during the day by the male 
gentleman and it eliminates from activities the family use of a library 
These are very simple "things. ^ 

\ Ms. WU: I would like to make a comment on what you^ just suggested^,, I 
think it i«s a matter of techniques that your local libraries could creaire. 



They cojild^cjieaJLeL^a^J^xt-Tof^in^ suit the public interest 

for different levels of people, such as the senior citizens program, the 
children's program and programs for young adults, to sort of motlvat;e the 

i \ 

public's reading interest. Also I would suggest that you could get up a 
very good public relations progr^am {to publicize your library program and 

services. Do you think that will hfelp? ^ - ' 

■ • • > * ' / 

• Ms. BLECHARCZYK: Well, Mrs. Wtji, wejiad_-tbl* past year-ovidr 150 programs 
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and these were very well attended. Over B.'OOO men in 'the com- 
munity did participate in one way or the other. We do have a 
very active Itbrary ^group. /|t i;^ one yf^e^^^a^re^^p^ 
proud o f , . s o^^we^^^ It is just a 

cajf iSt" iTTtrre^an'd ^ayi-rrg--t+re -nrc-b+^-I-t^y arfld yihe. JJ gi d i^y f Inane f - * 
ally to accomp 1 i sh th i s . 



Mr. DUN|/AP: In you r s^t^^men { ^xim call attention to the 
V some of 



fact tha 



the colonial rebo^d s in Rhode Island are in 
the no^le_state of Massachusetts. I, am not trying^to put -you 
oM^^, but there is anothe/' agency tQ deal with a^ych *ma tters , tl\e 
National Historical ^PXb^l Rations Commission/^But regard less^o' 
that| I would think the Rhode Island Historical Society located in 
Providence woul^be interested in this and would want to'^ have 
copies made Xi^iply to p re se r ye ^them , eviS'h though they are well- 
^ housed noj^. Ha.ve you explored thi?? 

Ms . \ BLECHARCZYK: I have not persqnally. However, w^ have 

' ' ^ / ^ ' ' ' t, 

.established a )[>i cen tenn i a 1 commission In E^st Providence and are 

working w i t h comm i s s i on s from Seekonk and Rehobcth. Here agajn^^ 

we come J-n$o the ar'ea of lack of funcis 

n Eas^t Providence we are prepared to provide the matching 

funds for fede^ral grants, state grants, but in Massachusetts you 

have a different concept; they do not have matciilsig funds. This 



is an area that 1 consider hmix>j::^t an t for state SfTrdT-f-ed-eT^ fund- 

\^ • 0 ' 

ingibecause ^au can overlap, and it is sofnething that the in- 
diviiJual communities <:annot do. We have explored it in that * 
sens©. Work ts' being done to preserve state records there is 
progress )r\ this direction. In this specific area our State 
.Directior of Library Services coujd be more responsive. 



S4ng/le-use^ material which is ^'nexpensylve, and they can get in the habit^ and ^ 




peopTe need it^ so^hy not in s>iopping centers?^ ^ 

Agajn-^ irr bur paFtTcuTar context, where it is an educational opportuni/ty 
for aur ethnic grouping's, there is. one big flaw: You can read all the wor 
you want,^ but if you don't know how these words are pronounced, you are go- 
ing to stumble quite often. I think there should be more coordination be- 
tween the vTsual and the oral. ^ 

This would be of special help for we do have the language barrier. 
There are people who can read the words, know what they mean, but have neve> 
said there^aloud. This is a very little thing but very important' to the 
individual. 

Again we have a slight problem in that, until mass tj;:aft5it is really 
developed, we need to have the"^ library facilities not necessarily in a prime 
building but wi thin walking distance. If you limit the library to, an area 

-or If you regionalize It where you need^ transportation, you immediately 
eliminate families, because no ma-tter how^ many two-car fami 1 ies^bere are, ' 
there more one-car families, and the car is used during' the day by the male 

^ gentleman and it eliminates from activities the family us« of a library. 
These are very simple things. 

Ms. WU: I woul-d JJke to make *a comment on what you just si M^gested . f 
think it is a matter of techniques that your local libraries cou\dcreate, 
They could create a lot of interesting programs to suit the public interest 
for different levels ofS^eople,"" such as the senior citizens program^ the 
children's prog,ram and progr^nls for young adults, to sort of motivate the 
public's reading interest. Also Iv^oujd suggest that you could get up a 
very good public relations program to pubT ict^^e^^igur ^l Ibr ary program and 
services. Do you think that will help? ' * 

Ms. BLECHARCZYK: Well, Mrs* Wu, we had this pas\ ygar over^l-50 fjrograms 
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aj^ ^^ves-r.-Wei'e verV^wel L attended. Over 3, 000 men in th\ com 



mun|iXy^d}d participate in one way or the othep, We do hav^ 
yer<f ac\lve library group. It is one we are proud of, v-e 



\ 




/ , 



p ro 



lese approaches. It is just a \ 
ca/$e/of more having the rfnability and the f]uidity financ'i- 

a 1 J/9 to accomplish this. 

Mr. DUNLAP: In your statement you call attention to the 
fact that some of the colonial records in Rhode Island are in 
tjie noble state of Ma s sa chu'se 1 1 s . I a m n^_jLrjy-i^ g— ttrinrr^yo^ 



ofjf^^_buj:_J:.l¥fe^r^7^^ to deal with such ma t te r s j—th-e- s 

National Historical P^&li^La^ons Commission. But regardless at 
that, I would fhink the'^hode I s^l aad Historical Society located in 
Provi den ce'^ would be interested in this anid«.^wo^ d wan t to have 
copies made simply to preserve them, even thOugli they are well- 
housed now. Have you explored this? ' — ^ 
Ms. BlECHArRr2^K: I Ji^eLmK-^Trers^^ Howev.er, we h^ve 
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established a bicentennial commj s s i on ' }n East P rov i den ce and are 
working w i t h comm i s s i on s from Seekon|< and Rehpboth. Here again" 

we come into the area of lack of funds-. \ " 

\ 

In East Providence we are pr/p*ared to p rov i de^\ tihe matching 
funds for federal grants^ 5ta^4^ grants , hut In Massachusetts you 
have. a different concept; th^y do not have matching funds. This 
IS an area that I consi'det/ important for st^te^and -fedora] fund- / 
ing because you can^ oveKl ap , and it i s, s.ome t h i ng t^ai: thb in- 
dividual communities cannot do. We have explored it in th^ 

sense. WoJ^k is being done to preserve state records; there iX 

\ 

progress in this direction. In this s pec^TTh:- a r-ea.\jau^ri_S t a te \ 
DlreS^Dr of Library Se rv i ces. cou 1 d b^ more responsive, 



i 

/ 
/ 
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your regular 
conimun I t i e s 
books dis/ri 
sovit^c^es depend upon 
ix^^-^ \\ e n e X glb-to-r hoods 



Now/ I presume you brought this to oi 

I 

-that the federal government should furth< 

' ' ■ ' • I 

of bringing books to the average grass ro^ 
want federal assistance, federal fundin* 
In terjns of federal guidelines, federa^ 
address that, woajd you say if you wan*ted us to provide the funds, 
you will'have bookmobiles and you will have books by mail? 

Ms. BLECHARCZYK: I think-, Mr.*^asey, my thrust is, to In-, 
di-q^ate. that commanJ,X.i^ will vary^ I would hesitate to go with 
categorical grants. !t should b6 block type of grants, left to 
the discretion of the local communities, bec^use needs vary. I 

L 

f I 

agree completely with. you on t^hls. ^ 

Local communities are so^'dlverse that #at I s^ good, for one 

may be absolutely horrendou/4 for another; so money, fine, get It 

^ / 1 

back to us: but .don't telV us spec i f i cia 1 1 y It should be used for 

'this., this or this. There has to be ebough re 1 I ance |f^pon the 

local situation and local officials and the local public \\- 

bra r faa^^^^r«<^<Kow^">b^t . i s needed in ail area. . ' . 





DOUGLAS, BflYANT^ 



-y-;^- iDirfector, Hars^rd ' Urif vers! ty Libra ry 
I ^ \ \ Cambr i dge ,/ Ma^ssaehusetts ' . » - 





.r. BBYAn|:/ I wiU to t^nk^Mr^ Burkhardt and the,Commt! 
opportunity to appear before you* Whije^^l-^ coTirse recognize that /the charge* 
j>f' the Commissi-on is nepessarily almost limitless in scope, I nato/aXly ap- 



proach the qu^?Froifr~6f"-Trat+onal library development from a particular pofnt 
of view: 'that of the very large, wavtckipaedidj ibrary of record whose pri- 

ajxhanJ^l scholarship. 
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mary mission is to suppoT 



I hope that we may all assume that some sdrt of nationaTTielw? 
braVies and information centers is not only a vital necess-i' tybtJt a prospect 
that may be envisaged as a practical possibility. Proceeding ^ rorif. s assump- 
tion, I should like this morning to devote my -remarks to this subject_jwl^p^*^ 
^ emphasis on the singular place of the. large research librjaries in Ameri can . pat- 
terns of scholar;s'hip and research, ' . 

The designation, and support of what might be^called '"national network * 
collections*' as a federal government respons i bi Ij ty is a fundamental, indeed-ran 
essential, element in any nationwide library program, Yet the practical and 
political problems inherent in this proposition ^x^SL^^\ou%\y of i:he utmost 
difficulty. It seems clear that within some general ] i bra rjy^--fn6-trtTrri0hs^^^ 
are special collections that contribute uniquely to the national purpose (e.g., 
^Bancroft at Berl^eley and Clements at Ann, Arbor) and^^which ought themseT-ves to 
be designated as national col lectJon^X^^But I am also fixmly of the'opin ion that 
some entire libraries should also be so desT^n^ed libraries like those of 
Yale and Harvard and the New York Pub) ic Library that serve in truth as national 
libraries and who^e national contribution derives precisely from the encyclopaed 
' character of the totality of their collections* 




59, 
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Such Jjbrarles eontahi Yas^,-^,stemjb^ arV^ged world-wi de, collection^ 
of publj^sbed-inSfel^^^ every kind, including bo^ks, periodicals, journals 
ientific and humanistic institutions and soyiejties,. off ^ci/a^ government 
publ ications/newipi^^ recordings, Ji deoji^ajjes ^ microf Urns', and 

bibliographic and textual information in dompuT^r-tbaa£g data banks. These 



libraries also hold thousands of collections of manuscripts extending through 



the whole of-^he filstory of mar^ fr^-his earliest writings througTrm^dta€rva+ — 
i 1 lumjnated manuscripts to the correspondence, manuscripts, archives, and other 
papers of statesmen^ literary figures, scholars, corporations, and every kind 
of Individual and organization. Quite apart f.rom their colj^ect^Ldns,^ t4iese 
libraries, in^Their v^rjous cata^logs, have great bibliographical instruments 
^~~7vf---;mp Q^rran"^^X^ <;f uHei xt^.^n^sfehQlars throughout the country. The continuous* 
— growth--o^t-he5e-444>wi^s^n development of tti^Tf'Sfb 

' graphic apparatus are matters of pajamo^nt^^^riMX"^- tQ--^ future of research 
and scholar^p"^nTmerica. Ways^jmJ>L_ind_wlU J^e- found to make the^holdf^fs- 
of these libraries more^eadi^y accessible to" researchers throughout the 
country. In this effort reliance will have to be placed on , the easy availability 
of bibliographic information for locating specific material's, as well as-on the 
^continuing breadth and depth of the coHections themselves, - ' * ^ 




Ti've, for much oi the fig^erifTunding for a national library network To be 
channeled through Btate governments. Within any such scheme, tiLere is a rather 
■■sp5rta4^-4iijS:sU that should be most carefully considered. It is a notabje 
American phenomenon thaT"ma?iy--o*".J^ aqd finest libraries have been, 

built -over the centuries under non-government a^p*ice5^r J^se private institutions 

include such general collections as ttje New York Public Library and the librari'es 

/ 

of the great prrvale universities, as well as outstanding ihdependeat special 
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cbllectrons such as the FolgeK, Huntington, and Newbe^rrV Libraries. Indeed, /in 
several spates (e.g. /Connect icuV Massachusetts! a/d New York) most of the/ 



tproof means 



major |-esearch libraries are privatfe insti tutioi/s./ 

have to be devised to en>«re that apprpprf^te fe^kraj suppo/t for these 
does in! fact reach tliem and under terms. ,lhat\wTH Tnos-t --effectively pro^ 



national purposes. ^ 

Special^ consideration must 



6^ 



course be ^ive 



Library of CongresFTiTany "forn^ 

of a National B i b 1 iogx-apKT c Center jn the\Library 0/f;Cong/ess i/ in apsoTuieH ^ '4^' 
necfe^sHy that is long overdue. Tl^e Commrssrein^rs 



major ^recommendation of the orig^irial Coimi ttee^^!^ Rese^f^ L/lirarle 
American^'Counci 1 of Learned Soc^T^ties yn its rilaorjp^&^^e >spec'\a\ 
Commission tha^t^^wa^s your prede^ssory Thi s ^jtfonal B il&iUpgraphij 
be the central sour<;e^of .^IbJ ^ographyi c inf^i/jn^^tion pert^infng 



all libraries in the country, and MrtiCula|rl 
suring that information orMna^ri^ls no| 
incorporated in th.e NatJonaTTli 



'^Ui^Perr'^T^^Congress as a tending age 



whi 



tit 



j^ary of Congr^s is de 
clientele in the Congrej^s and oth^^^ge/icies 
being the case, I doubt that it would He \pra<!|t/cal tp[ 

V' 7 

being fully effective as a JemJjng libfrary of 
material and for ready acces^ a 
network will, I believe 

materials assem|)led primal ly tol pro^id^'^l^e 
The Center for Research, Lj braries ii 
should play a prpmi nen4 j part 'in ajnptlon^l rle 



,^have tq pl-Q\/i( 
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In/c/losing, I should like to sunderstore the concern I have expressed, 

i iTO 



iVelieve we ^11 mcrst shar^^for maintaining the strength of the 

vate insti tut/ons , as we wark ^ 

i ... . / 



laro4 i^Searcl^s 1 ibraries, many of 

towaro the creajtion djf the Nat io/ia^ Network of Libraries and Informatiopf 

r/ A' W / // \ / 

'enters. \ l j \/ : l\ ' ' ' 



\ 



he Library of Congress ought to be the 



ChaWrrt^n BlllRKHARDT:^ Yo 
. r-fl-ce foi* |fhe National Bi^bMp/rannic Center. Is the/re ajuy altert/ative to 

/ / ■ ' i /. fill ■ ' . 1^ :i . ■ ' 



RYANt: None thM: 




/ 



7 



think more practiical. It^'^ttems^to me the . 



hub of the b 



library /of Congress wi^ 

^ / / ] y ' 

)f the riamort. 



Vi^r. LOkENZ: In /terms k>f^-he aTternative for a national 1 eroding/ service, 



)mI4 you Acknowledyge p\at^ the resdurces of the Center for Research' Libraries 

I -f k T \ I 'I 'I 

woul^ have ito be isnl^ge^ tremendously in orjder tq^^^^n/e^JiUr^^^ 




/ 



U/Yons 

;■/ IJ // ///■ : 



I 



I 



deraole cost- in doing iKis? 



You feefl this woul4 be a b^^ren/aLternetive than to effHance 



jpyf/ig fatili/t^res either ^ the Llbrar;/^f 



bec^^ise/in /nafly fia'ses tf/ej matserlal s that are tcrll<ing about are unique 



I /I// 
ir.ji BRY^ 



ik^-l l|n answer\to/tf 



n^ress,'oi" at other libraries, 



''^ ^^case/i#e .w^Xl^lal I 



lu i/f1ernen 



ith 

ei thWK the 



/fc /a r| ei/ (no/i la 1 1^! 



OUT' 



low 



a monol i tih>1c si tjC 



j/n;tne country? Woujd you comment 

jestion, J/ohn , I think that In no 
^tior>j l}ut/ra£hcr with the network 



nor 



the Center for Research 



\ 



^/ r\J am ^6Lirce oln material^ J pai|ti 



Library/ of Cone 

It mlgyt bW increased inS^bpe and size) could serve 
^' ' 'lularly for ije^l^pspective materials. 
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l/t seems to me that some sort of central ^collection - and I 
say a central collection rather than a series of regional col- 
lections - ought to be <i e vei-d^i^d^^^h^ form, or a'nothieV to pro- 
vide reaay access either directly to matj^rJ^J^. or ^J:.©-^ o p f e s of 
materials, 'par^ticularly current p u b 1 ]^c.^4+61ts . I am d i^Tt+n^-uX^Jv 
Ing h\ie between active cgJ4-^Ttions whose^rimary responsibil- 

Tcular clienteles (such as the Library of 
Jlon-g^fes s)»and agencies (such as the Center f pj/^e sea rc h L i - 
braries) whose primary purpose i s\ to provide just this kind of 
Service. Materials in every resouifce library ha,ve a 1 SjO--gt)tr'' ^ 
somehow or other to get into the moving' stream of information.-^ 
Mr. DUNLAP: Mr.. Bryant, v;^ ce r taXn l-y^ou I d agree with you 
"that; we have res_pon s i b 1 e^a nd indeed, identifiable source col- 
^-lections and we must assist in their support, but then this im- 
plies wider use. I want to put to yo^ the difficult question: 

i 

As head of the largest university library in th^ country, can^ 
you face up to largej use and can you face inevitable destruc- 
tion of your collections? 

The New York Public Library, with which I am intimatjely 
familiar, was the prospect here. ,Do you anticipate or do you ,, 
need enough funds to provide duplicates? Do you need tnore funds? 
How can you backstop -- 

Mr,. BRYANT: Are you thinking of physical deterioration 
maTerlals, or 'of the pe^rsonal traffic on t he^^^j:,efnlTe s , so to 
-speak?* . ^ ' ^^^^^^^ \ ' 

Mr. DUNLAP: Both, ye's7 from cor re*spondence , people coming 
to you for coT^ectioj^s and physical' deterioration. 

C Mr. BRYANT: Let's take physical deterioration. You touched 
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there, of course, one of the most sensltiv.e and* d f f f '1 cu 1 t prob- 
lems with which the whole research es tab H s hmerft Is Involved, 
There have been, as you knoWi,j a number of proposals, an^ """^ 
doubtedly there will be more, looking toward establishing aiy 
effective means, of dealing with the problem of preservation of 
deteriorating materials In libraries. We know that practically 
everything in the world printed In the last tentury or century 
and a half is on poor paper of deter I ora 1 1 ng cha racter , and major 
de^loj)ments have been taking place In the last two or three 
years looking toward scheme s of a r re s t i ng de t e r i o ra 1 1 on of 
ma te r I a Is* now In existence. 

It is incumbent upon everyone * concerned with the existence 
of 1 i l?rar I eS' and research to bring to bear all th6 pressure that 
we can on publishers to insure that current putl I ca t I.on s are 
printed ^on t hose * ex I s 1 1 ng papers wh I cl{^ a re ' s t rong and durable 
and which will retard deterioration yery can s I de ra b 1 y • Clearly, 
the preservation of our existing collections Is a major concern 
of the nation, and, i should hope, of the federal establishment,. 

I see no other practical way of getting* at thi.s business of t'he 
» • • 

preservation of materials without massive efforts of thi's sort. 

ft 

Now, all of the mSjor research libraries I know anyt-hijig about, 
certainly Includlag Harvard, are doing what they can, b'ut this 
Is simply a drop In the bucket, and a n.atlonal scheme has got to 

be put Into force. The exce 1 1 ent' program ^proposed -by the Associ- 

\ ' , ^ 

atlon of Researc^ LI brar I es , with some modification, ought, I 

think, to b^ most » ca ref u 1 1 y considered by this Commi-ssion. 

With respect to the traffic - the lending or copying - I 

* ' ' ^ * ' ' \ 

think this is a matter that Is largely one ^f addi tional person- 
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nel to handle" the clerical and bibliographic' work involved, and 

perhap/^of larger laboratory facilities to make copies of mater- 

fals required elsev/here in the country. .1 don't see this as any 

major stumbling bj^ck' in a Hbrary like Harvard, where we con- . 

stantly provide materials for scholars across the nation^ With 

respect to larger use by people on^the premises, this does, create 

a separate problem, but oae wonders really how much increase 

there would be in that kirjd of use. You see,« in a place like 

Cambridge, with scho 1 a r s^ f rom all oyer the country, indeed all 

over the world, there is already extensive usfe by visitors, and 
<» ^ * 

I wonder if one ought neaessarily to envisage a large Increase ^ 

(J 

in that.kin'd of traffic. ' If it were large, it would certainly 
bef a p rob I em. • g 

Mr'. DUNLA.P: You think it \^ould just na tu ra 1 1 y ' f o 1 1 ow? 
Yes. 



• » 

Mr.^RYANT 
Mr. DUNLAP 
Mr. BRYANT 



I n summers? 



ERIC 



Oh', yes-, in summers we already have large' 
numbers of visiting scholars. ♦ / t;" 

Ms. WU : You we^e talkimg^ about making theLibrary of Congress 
a bibliographic center. Would you suggest thai the Library of 
Congress should dupllcat]^ the col*iections in the'Other natiortal 
librarie^s, such as the National Library of Mediciivcy, thejf^AVri- 
cultural Libr,ary? Would you suggest that t he^t^l b ra ry^ o f Congress 
Id have- a conjp 1 el^ co 1 1 ec t i on , even though tne^other^ national 
aries have their special collections? 
Hr* BRYANT: No, I would surely not advocate any such dap- 

I 

licatlon.' That would seem to me qu 1 te undes^l ra b 1 e-*- — - 

. . ' • 

,Mr. AINES; Falling in line with the last q^ue.stion, is 1 t^ 
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your view that the large encyclopedic libraries can Infinitely 
increase their co 1 1 ec 1 1 on s , ^ t ha t the regional approach that we 
are moving toward Is anVanswer to that question? ' 

Mr. BRYANT: In some degree I ,am leery of^the regional ap- 
proach, because \ think the locations of the major libraries In 
this country have developed In a most un sys tema t I c ma n ne r - 
whoUy as a result of historical accident, of 'course, think 

f that the large encyclopedic co 11 ec 1 1 on S" wi-^M^oT con 1 1 n ue to ac- 
quire proportionately as much current publication as In the past. 
Such large libraries are at this very period .In history acquir- 
Ing pr'oport i ona te 1 y -1 ess of t he po ten t i a 1 1 y important research 

• materials than' they did 50 or 60 years ago. C e^{;_tal n 1 y , t h I s is 

« "< ^ — \ 

/ 

true at Harvard. 



It Is, I think, thr^ough various kinds of col l6ct I n/Jpa r tner 



I n d wh I c h 



ships, consortl^ of a variety of ki^ds which now exist 

are being developed, 1 believe, that we can manage to cope with 

/ 

ever expanding publication. The Important thing Is to be sure 
\ ^ , 

the materials are In fact acquired some place, that the Ipcatlon 

and Identity are easily established in a^roper bibliographic 

scheme, arrd that they are available brQ,adl7 a/id ge.nerally, no 

matter wher^e they are. I would be hesitant about establishing, 

■ « y 

a system of regional llbraMes because 1 thln,k*we would have an 
enormpus amount of duplication of paterl-als tha't would.be so . 
seldom used that It would be a waste of every klnd^of effort. 



5o • 
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RUSH L. WELTER 
Professpr of History, Bennington CoUege 
Benningtdn, Vermont 



WRITTEN STATEMENT 



I received your questionnaire about the needs of library users too late 
to be able to do anything more thc(n send you some hasty and unsystematic 
observations. 

2. As a serious user of major scholarly collections pertinent to the 
history of , the United States during the nineteenth century^ I find the re-^ 
sources available to me in New England and New York State extraordinary. At 
the same time^ J find the disparity of f^les and regulations among major re- 
search libraries fi nuisance ^ a^id I have been seriously inconvenienced by the . 
refusal of some researchJLibraries elsewhere to provide microform copies of 
materials they un^Acely hold. Without pressing these various librdries'^tq 
adhere absolute^^^o a common set of rulesj the Commission might well consider 
developing spm^sort of library code that all might voluntarily adhere to. 

. 2, nA^^ ^ truism that one cannot use a library well unless its collec- 
^tion is ^we'Mi catalogued* Although no American collection is as inaccessible 
as some wef^known European collections^ there are great gaps in the informa- 
tion s^me of\hem cart make available about their holdings. I know this to be 
the ccise withythe American Antiquarian Society\md — to a lesser extent 
with the.JJetD York State Library^ the Astor^ Lenac^ lind Tilden Library in New 
York City^ and the New-York Jiistorical Society. The defeats of their catalogs 
av-e such that even the new national union catalog is visibly inadequate. It 
seems to 'me that public support for systematic cataloguing of such resQurces^ 
is ir^is/pensable * ^ 

3. Any provisiCin of fublic funds for libraries is probably likely to 
carry wtth it a mandate tp each beneficiary to admit the general public to 
the use of its collectionSy/This development has wprked a severe hardship on 
the Astor^ Lenox^ ar\d Tilmn Library^ not only in the sense of burdening its 
Btaff with routine labors better ,varr zed jxn in lesser libraries^ but dlso in 
the ^9nse of destroying parts of i^s caZlection. Perhaps the Commission could 
develop, a code in^^ed to help stTch libraries preserve irreplaceable materials 
or facilitate^ th&zr -dupi^tS^tion for lay users. * 

4. In general^ I find mos^>^flthe attentioh library experts devote to 
"information retrieval'^ qicestzonable oH-^om a practical and a theoreti(?al 
level. To* the extent that ihe^conoept of^rtformation retrieval presupposes 
tfiat libraries are storehouses of, ready-made knowledge^ it ignored the fact 
that schemes of knowledge must change over the' courQe of time ^ thus making 
immediately obsolesqent any systematic ordering of the materials they have on 
file. It also ignores the proposition that books and other printed materials 
Sr9 only avenuea to knowledge^ and best understood as assets to a procesr^ ^of 
inquiry rather^ than as objects that answer question^*. • Th^ manner in whidh the 
Cormission has stated its objectives causes me to ask whether it ^"sufficiently 
recognizes this fact in its conception of its^ tasks. 
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's: ^ All of these remarks obviously reflect my experi^/iQe d's 
a ^tiofessiqnal scholar. Hence they may serve only to c<^l my 
judgments Ihl^o question^ inasmuch as the Commission a^ppar^ntly 
intends to concern itself most seriously with the r^eds (or 
the' tacks) on non-- scholarly and perhaps even noiy-^'titerate. lay-- ^ 
men. If this he the effect of my remarks^ I sJiould add that I 
have long been a staunch advocate of popular, 'education^ and 
that nothing I ^o,y here is intended to deprecate it. I am con-- 
cernedj however^ with any theory of popuZaV education that seeks 
to accomodate the information process Jro the deficiencies of 
* existing modes of inquiry^ r^ather thnn works to elevate those 
modes to the point at which the o)^dinary man can achieve a 
serious and indeed quasi-professional grasp of subjects he is 
interested in. In some sense^ l' sttpjpojie, my perspective is 
"Jeffersonian" rather than "Jacksonian" — hut, I would tend to 
label it ''Deweyan" instead^ save for the fact that hardly anyone 
seems tQ realize how demanding John Dewey ^s quest for a demo- 
cratic ''intelligence" was. I trust that the Cfimmissioh will not 
permit the mechanical problems of librarie^^ and library users 
to obscure the very .nature and ubes of learning. 



Mr, WELTER: I recognize there are technical problems that 
I don't know much about, and also that there^^re potential poli- 
tical considerations that enter into any discussion of a na- 
tional library service or system, but I think I would stress io 
•response to the statement (the draft): one, what is wanted is a 
network of access, not simply a network of reference as to pub- 
lications. 

Second, I would^come down very heaviiy on th.e proposition 
that what we need. is improve/d catalogs aild i mp roved - i nd exe s of 
different kinds. It is-a truism, but if you don't know that 
something exists or if it isn't cataloged in a suitable way, you 
lust don't know about it unless you go through open shelves, 
which you cannot do In most libraries. Indeed, as I suggested 
in my written rema rks , ' the re are a number of major research li- 
braries that don't even know what they have; in some casfis 1^ 
know morT^han they do about some small asp^dt of their collec- 
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1 1 on , a-t^ any ra te . 




And J flnalJ^;^ speaking 



nq as^^ir^mer 



/ 



ican Intellectual historian 



particular)^ i n te res t<sd t he nlne^teenth c'erttury and particu- 



larly/interested i^jr popular ^att I tudes not elite attit/des, I 



V 




/<annot s treus^^heavHy enough- the need to preserv^p.^^ — 
^^jjxa^ ^ror qB V i o u s 1 y e^hejTL^jia-L — -T4va-t---+s-'T^'"'T^ n o ^.cfio Ta r o f ; 
phTlosoph^y would be interested In them; they are ephemeral in 



that sense. Also In the p-hyslca-l^ sen^se^ the mjpre popular they 



m|p] 



are, obviously the worse the paper they were printed on 



News* 



1 




erJc 



papers and- tracts and things of that sort are ^mply disappear- 
ing lif the sense t-hat they cannot be used any more. TheJ^a^e 
Iso, I should add, exceedingly expensive to preserve. 

rman BURKHARDT: Do you finci when you are trying to do 
"at Bennington, which does not have a research liTjrary, 
^ that your weTNT^rfi ^ si 1 ta -t-e s your traveling to various other 
centers.? 

Mr. WELTER: Yes, it does. I am very lucky. The American 

Antiquarian Society Is especially strong in things that I am 

J n teres ted^ I n and the New York State Library also, so that I 

dqn^t have to travel very far, bijt there are limLtatttins on time 

r • 

and limitations on the kinds of use that f can put those mater- 
ials to.. For instance, It is a small matter, probably not be- 
fitting a-real scholar, but it would be nice iKl could borrow 
things sometimes. Beci=»use I am»not a resident of New York State, 
I must arrange to do all the work there or'^rrange an Inter- 
library 1 oan . 

Chairman BURKHARDT: But the Interlibrary loan could ac 
comp 1 i sh tha t ? ^ 
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/ ^ llr^' WELTER : Yes, \ have access to interllbrary loans. 
t""""These, of course, wouiy not include exceedingly r/are books or 

that kind of publica/fon. ^so, a small library like Bennington 



I- 



Col lege /has some d/ffidenpe in asking for volume upon volume of 

Snythirig, althoygh the kind of thing I do i nv6 1 ves^^g^^^rea t many ' 

ma te r 1 a 1 s . ; / ^ 

CnER: You are^the second or third person who has 

testified t6 one problem, and that is the refusal of some 11- 

braries to provide microforms or copies of materials that^ are 

unlqlie. I pe rsona 1 1 y -am appalled by th^t. Would yoU give us 

\that rationale and how it affects you and other scholars? 

• * 

.Mr. WELTER: My sense Is that, for reasons that anyone can 
ulpde rs tand , many of these excellent collections, or excellent 

\l lections with respect to- a particular state or particular 
region, began as private hobbies, and when they were made 
publicly available they*were stMl made available more or less 
In terms of a private club. When one goes to almost any one of 
th^se coJJ„ac-t4 on'S^,''TnrS In ef feet* acqui res membership In the 



ERIC 



club; but if one doesn't physically go there, one is out of luck.*' 
In one case, for example, I remember that t he' p rop r i e to r , if I 
.jcan call him that - the head of the library - apparen 1 1 / sus- 
pected me 6f wanting to produce an anthology or something like 
that and was very concerned that the p^hyslcal exc 1 us i veness of* 
• tire material remain at the librarV rather than that I be ab'le 
to reproduce it.' Well, I didn't intend to^/^p rod uoe t . \ was 
pe rf ect I y wM 1 i ng to agree to not reproduce i t^x^5^^t^omehow or • 
other I didn't make the club. I p ro te^s ted .ac tjua 1 1 y to Mr. 
McCdrlson at the Antiquarian Society and askej 



him to write a 



60 



letter In my behalf. .Then the reasot/ for not g.iving me the 
'microfilm materials chaTrvg-ed, but l/s'till did not get tK^e f^i 1ms 



Mr. LORENZ: jWhat has been yO/ur experience i 13 ge/tin^ copies, 

, ^ ' ' ' ' - / / - - 

photocopies, of the mate/ials th.at you w^n^t from other /iri b'rar i es? 



Mr. WELTER: Reasonably good, except for the d i f f/i cu 1 t f e s 

1 /. ■ j , ^ 

like this, a;id in this particular ca se , | f or e/kaNrip 1 e// I don't 

know whether you want me to use names or r^oxj. Doe^s it matter 

/ / 

to. you? * ' / 

Cha i rman BURKHARDT: You decide. 

Mr. WELTER: , a librarian in a /arge metropolis did 

^ "' • / \ 

ntrt---vdsh to make availabHe its material/sl The librarian ap- 

/''' ' 

parently taJked to t-he JJJ)ra r i an of*^ ^he state h I s tor i ca 1 J i,hra r y 
an> the state 1 i b r a r i a n a g reed to give m^ matters theyl he 




urtiquely, but many of the copies th^y jdidn't^ld uniqUe.ly we.re 
held otherwise by the library in the metropolis, with 



t!he re- 
sult that they had two copies but I didn'/t see either. \ 

/ 

Mr. LORENZ: L was getting at a d.rfferent aspect of the 
question. That is, whether you find the cost of getting copies 
proh i b i t i ve . 

/ 

Mr» WELTER: No. It can become very costly, of course. 
For 1 ns^tance , . the kinds of things that I am talking about were 
impr I nts .1 j sted In state listings of Imprints; those are rela- 

tiyely Inexpensive. If I wanted to have anything to ,do with 

~ ~ — — ^ 

newspapers, however, the cost would be prohibitive. 

Mr. AINES.: I would like to read a statement that you made 
and ask you to amplify a bit on it. You said, "I am concerned, 
however, with any area of popular education that s^eks to ac- 
commodate . t he information process to the deficiencies of exist- 



/ 



/ 
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e\eya(te those modes 



Ing modes ^of " I nqu I ry rather than works to 
to^ the pol;Tit at which the,,ord I na ry man cart 
and, indeed, qua s I -p ro f es s i ona 1 grasp of Si 



te res ted/ in.** • 

Th6ni you go on to ta)l^ about the Jef f4r/s(/nli an rather than 



the JyQcksonlan approach. 1 Would you eluct 



.Mr. WELTER: I must spy tt ts not ea^S'Y to do/. That ls\, one 



can write a book about tt^ as I have. 



suggestedrto you when I sent my hasty memo fn August), It Sieems 
to^me that much of the conversation that pne 'hears about or 



acfxieye a ierlous 

1 r\ / / V 

ub^ec/tss he/ t s | n* 



/ 



'ace a b,1 t /o n \ t h a t ? ] 



./ 



probl/em Is that (as I 



reads about, say, in the New York Time^ ,^|avi/flg to do with li- 
brary matters presupposes that there is a set of bodies of 
knowledge resting on shelves somewhere and that the f unc t i ona 1 

r 

probJem is to get those bodies of knowledge into the hands of 
iers. I think that the manner in which one conceives J<now- ^ 



lejlge has a good deal to do with the kind of structure or refer- 
ence or bibliographical materials that one would set up and that 
the object ts not simply to be ab+e to account physically for 
every title that anybody may have, heard about or, for that 
matter, to provide specifically f.ormed Information, but to pro- 
vide an arena or a place where a person can go and range around, 
make Inquiry, find his way to points of vlew^and interpretations 
that he didn't Initially anticipate. Beyond'this we get Into a 
whole theory of learning and educa t i orv wh I ch , as I say, fs a 
ve ry ' 1 a rge topic. 

I don't know whether -I have res-ponded at all to what bothers 
you. - 

Mr. AINES: If I understand you, you say you are concerned 
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/ 

a little less a bou tvj) i b 1 i og r ap h i c material* and more about the 
k'HOwledge that you mean lo acquire. . » ^ . 

Mr. WEITER: Well, I am 1 eTs concerned about the mechanics 
o^j ae-ces s i b i 1 i ty^'^a^n'^^ listing, whic'^i may get in the 



w.aiy of the notion that publications are raw materials for the 
use of the imaginative mind rather than quantitative pieces of 
information which, once made available, provide all that is \ 
needed . 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You speak of many libraries having large 
gaps in the information they are able to provide you. You mean 
s^omething more than just the b i b J i og r a ph i ca 1 ' i n f o rma t i on ? 

Mr. WELTER: In this particular case, no. Again, to take 
the Antiquarian Society, which is probably the preeminent li- 
brary for the period up to about 1875 in American writings, I 
have recently been back there checking quotes and other kinds of 
things in a manuscript that I have completed. I am now in a 
position in which I have said to them "I am pretty sure you have 
a given item somewhere." They have wracked their brains aS to 
where it might be because the catalog doesn't show it, and yet 
I obviously have seen it, so that literally they don't know what 
they have. This is why I say that the new union catalog, or 
wha"tever it is called, is deficient. 

The same is true of other libraries. Just to give an ex-' 
ample, I don't know how I" found out about it initially I 
know that the Harvard Law School Library has a book from 1850; 
the Union Catalog at Harvard doesn't know it a n d , t he re f o r e , 
the new Union National Catalog does not know it. This is what 
I am talking about in this instance the mere physi^cal 



11/3 ting, If I can/ca M:;''Tttha t . 



ul ry I\n trytgued- 



- / 

/i 
/ ' • 



/' Mr. DECKER: /Your phras^, "the process of/.l-n 
/ - / ^ ' / ' 

^ me In yoi^r. lettyer. From the professional 1 I b ra r i a n * s i v I ewbo I n t , 



the process ofj Inquiry consl^sts of the orgf^^Tz^lj'afi^-txf ma 
on the shelve^s*, the_^rep,a ra t|l ohj^f ca 1 og^^^^^jjie^^ of 

L^^_^^^jLiJ4^^'^ tw^d imensljonal cl4^slfl 

cation system's ^that we cai|i f I nd ' th Ings^' by subject, by author 




rther too 1 s / 



arid by title. 



1/ 



X 



\ 



The process of inquiry on c4ie part of t^e scR^3+ar Is the use 
of this apparatus and many other thfnQ^s, such as serend I pi ^y and 
oth'er kinds of things to enable him to Noc^tV^what he wants, and 
•It Is a detailed kind of thi.ng. 

What do you suggest can be done for Improving thlngV^from a 
scholar's viewpoint? 

Mr. WELTER: I would be happy to ponder*' that and try to 
write some minutes on that. I can*t answer^rlght now In/t"wo 
minutes because I think It Is part of our scholarj;/ conception, 
but It Is a- most difficult kind of problem tO/ "contend with,. 

Mr. BECKER: If you don't mind using your "Xxper I ence and 
giving us the benefit of your suggestions, we would cert^alnly 
apprec latelt. ^ , 

Mr. WELTER: Well, I will see what I can do. Of course,' I 
have been teaching for 20 years or so, and I try to do the things 
In teaching that forward the process of Inquiry, so maybe I can 
say something of relevance to librarians. . 

Mr. OUNLAPr What difficulties have you encountered In try- 
ing to find photocopjes pertaining to particular collections? 

Mr. WELTER:- In my case It Is Imprints that I would like to 
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see/In some cases, ^ 



AV/^bama State Aitchlv es , /there afjparer 

'I 



pamphlets madfe ju 



nd tne answer har 



St -before '^h^' Civf^l War by 



bein no; 
1 1 y ' I s a 1 




that Is In such tpad shape Ithat microcDples can 

'Ms. MOORE: amn/n tr l^uefd with your statemen 

/ / ^ • 

general you find ^^c^sr of thi attentlorji paid by 

. \ \ 1 ' ■ 

to. information r^trldval questionable.! You ha 

time writing on thlat, but I would like you ^to e^xpand ^furtlier 

if you would care \o. " ' I 

/ 

Mr. WALTER: Well, \ am not an expert In^thls. \- can only 
report what my reactions are when I read the New York Tl mes , 
which mayor may not accurately reflect what the library people 
are talking about In their conventions or wherever attitudes like 
this are expressed, but for me at least, even the phrase '{infor- 
mation retrieval" raises certain hackles for the k-lnds pf reasons 
that I have suggested In responding to ather people. 

It Is true, of course,, that a 1 I bra r lan^mus t n ece s s^a r i 1 y* 
think in terms of organization, accessibility, ptiysical place- 
ment. Maybe I am just an obsolescent man; my sense Is that I n - 

i 

Creaslngly, as the techn I ca 1 ^p rob 1 ems of a va M a b 1 M'ty grow and ^ 

X 

the amount of publicatTon Increase's, librarians a re n eces sa r I 1 y 
th>FVking only In these mechanical terms or, ^pather-, that they 
can t^rTn^^ly In terms of mechanical so^utlons. Once you begin 
thinking In^efms of fifechanical solutions, you tend to thin,k all * 



the p roBT^STiY^ a re Indeed mechanical. I think that Is what most 



humanists say about computers, and It Is the same kind of pg^p 
test. Again, all ! can d9 Is say that these are my prejudices 
as I read the accounts In the Times. 



-1 / 



J 

JJow^ I may wronljii Y^^ 

Mr.lAINES: May//'! reassdre you tha/ the're arc many people 

• I / /. / r 

In varidj^s groups, Including the fede/rat government, who feel 




SS 



vefy much as you do, lan/^ that the Idea lis 



Jo- 



provi de the know- 



ledge required io accbmpllsh certa/n end\, ^whether they be 



\ 




erms /of scho 1^ r stfl p/ Vsjb 1 u t Koir of human problems, solution, of ^ 

r ^ • / // \ / ' 

tiechn^ log I ca 1 problems and vlVt/Uafly every other kind of^ 

^. - \ ' 1 ' I 

effort that/ requi/res I h te 1 1 I gerrce , not given you 



7 



always I n^b I b1 |og raph I c forijr. 

But be reassured that /there are niany people 



same way< 



/ 
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Mr. WELTER: Well, /as I' say, / entered that Vn my 
comments. L am not /ure what Is really going on, bu/ I am 
suspicious. 



JOSEPH M. CRONIN / 
Secretary of/Educational Affairs, Common>^eal th of Massachusetts 

Boston , Massachusetts 

/ 

Mr. CI^ONIti: Member^ of the ^Comm I ss I on may I present three 
ma j o r pd I n t s : / 

I. /The Federal government lia s s 1 1 mu 1 a ted major ad^n^es In 
the. extension o,^ 1 Ibrary services to forgotten {populations 

\ I ' '" ' 

Inrrialtes of prisons and of hospitals, Immfgra^s and bl- 
cu 1 tu ra 1 ^ citizens. 

The withering away of Federal supporf^at this time, how- 

/ 

•ever. Is /fatal. Many of these groups cannot or do not 
vote. Most (jiannot come to hearings the Incarcerated, 
,the handicapped, the ^speaker of another language. The ^ro- 



grams arelT'ewand not In the front rank of the scramble 
* 

for revenue- sha r i ng^ funds , whether state or locaX-- — ' 

Thus we n e e d^^Fed^j^^J_^c_^^ a i d j^^^f ©4^ planning 

'^aV projects, for seed grants, for renovation, for 
start-up costs, for evaluating and updating a compre- 
hensive state plan. The aid should come to the state : 
library and media' agency best equipped to stimulate 
local, regional, a ntJ^ i n s t i tu t i ona 1 initiatives. 

The Commission should provide encouragement and ' 
technical assistance to states which want to improve 
their capacity to respond to new clienteles and tech- 
nological developments in the libraries and Information 
sc i ences . ^ 

Massachusetts has done remarkably well given a v^ry 
fragmented organizational structure.. We have a B<y/rd of 
Library Commissioners to help local and school libraries 
and ;hegulat;e entry Into the profession. We have a B.oard 
for the State Library, our officinal state government li- 
brary. We have five higher education governing boards, 
aJ 1 with different job titles and procedures for organi- 
zing library and media services. A sixth board in highei 
education helps* by distributing money and' by centrally 
processing the books for state college libraries;. A 
seventh board does it for private colleges and prublic 
colleges elsiewhere in New England. Two other councils' 
make policy/for Instructional television and telecom- 
munication/while a new Cable TV Commission handles 
regu 1 a toryj^aspects . 



Recently Governor Sargent proposed one board for 



higher education and 4)ne iTbra ry and media -board, the, 
latter to pull together the two Ijbrary boards and the 
two telecommunications counc I 1 s <,ln to one. The Cable 
Regulatory Commission will remain a consumer affairs 
agency but wants to cooperate with th\^e of , us in etii/ca' 
tlonal and^ c^ul tural affairs. ' / \ 

The federal Commission can help us by recommending ways 
of organizing a^state for effective coocdination of in- 

formation collection and retrieval tand Information ser- 

^ ♦ / 

vices brpadTy defined. Just, as HLID or DOT gives grants 

/ ' 

^-<o develop comprehensive plans for organizing and deliver 
Ing services, so should your Commission seek parallel re- 
sources for helping us organize library and related 
techno 1 og i es . 

The third admonition Is to pursue aggressively the new 

r 

t ech^no 1 og I es that may revolutionize the concept ^f II- 
brary services. Your program reports and other publica- 
tlons Indicate that you know what a llbrary'ls and^'are 
watching new developments with caution. ^ ^ ^ 
Give t^he nation leadership in telling us how cable TV, 
the computer, and the local library ^kA\} work together to 
Improve the services to every home andVfafnIly. 

Tell us how t he- new -a 1 1 I ance between loxal libraries 

\ • 

and the open university is working out so txhat we can, 

adjust our higher education policies to Include local 
libraries. 

Educate the President, the Congress and the natlb^n 
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about* the potential ot video cassett.es, computer time- 
sharing, xerography,,and the otherdevelopments beyond 
the multiple media services now offered by our libraries. 

Our librarians tell me they are ready for the exciting 
future where the several technologies and the pointed 
word will complement each other and not compete foP^t- 
tention. Help us define that vision and help us trans- 
late it into Federal and state policies that preserve 
our Hbrary treasures while extending know ledge and 
en joymen tt^^^tb^ — t^lTal citizenry. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Your re-mark that the incarcerated can- 
't * i' 

no*t come to public hearings^ reminded me that in our Atlanta, 
hearings we did. have a prisoner in one of the state prisons come 
Hewas serving, 'I think, three or four life terms consecutively, 
and the prison library was one of his major interjests, 'He made 
a very'gGr?)d wj^tness, incidentally, 

• # '4 r/ 

Well, if I may asW the f i rs t- ques t i on : Does your office 

. ' / , ^ - / 

keep trad of how r,e van ue- s ha r i ng is worjcing? Would you know 

^ - ' * >. 

falrl/V spec i ^c j 1 1 y howmuch revenue- sha r i ng. money is actually 

gping into 1 ibrarys. support? • 

• ' ' ' \ • 

Mr, CRONIfJ: YeV^ Our Board of L i bra ry^Comm\ss io^ner's has 



asked eac^i 



1 oc^ ]'\j2ommun ity,* each lo<^al Vrbrary, to\eport on 
hcfw much money they ha^e received, and they have been keeping 



r 

a runiling account fo^xthe past six op seven months^ - » . 
. Cha I rmin BURKHARDT: In general., wha t 1 s the^^I cture? 
Mr. (^RONIN: 'W^ll, it is spotty, but the oVe ra 1 1. p rx t u r 6 , 
I'' wou 1 d ' say , is bleafif. There ha^ve been some break-throughs, 
and I know tjfeiere have been reports at the end of the^ first six 
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months, but we had. only received a-Bout ten or .twelve reports of 
where re ven ue- s,ha r l^ng fun'ds tcS'^'^e local communItJ,es had been 
earmarked. 

At the state levet^ nKffety pero^t of the genSra 

reven ue- sha r I ng money went Into re I mby<l^^^men t s to local cities 

and towns for educational s-e r'v I c e s yXa nJ,,J-...-rtf^r^t to say that 

very little of that went to 1 I b r a^ry ^s e r v I ce^ . 

0 / 

Mr. AINES: I think I have asked s^ njany questions but you 
are a de 1 1 g h t f u 1 • ta r ge t . Let me as)c you this question: In your 
testimony you talk about federal/categorical aid, among other 
thl^ngs, for evaluating and ^^y^da 1 1 ng a comp ^^ehen s I ve state plan. 

It would seem to gj^ that Massachusetts', with its concen- 
tration of intell§^s sea t te red^roug hou t the universities and 
elsewhere, mljj^ft ver^^ju^e^^ v^,^ feder^.ald, at least begin 
to- ge]t the rudiments of s)i^h a plan. 

Why would you expect ui^o encourage this with tKe use of 
•federal ^fundsr when. If the/nee-ds are so great and the .opportuni- 
ties so rampant, why wQ.Old this not be done, let us say, in 
doctora P theses at MIT or HARVARD and a variety of other places? 
How much effort^have you made to get some internal guidance of 
this .type whith ^n turn would be useful ^^T^^t\^ r^est of the 
. count ry? ' , * > * ' ' 

Mr. CRONIN: Wel.1, right now, of course, using the ISCA" 
« funds, we each year have been developing a five-year plan and t 
there Is pe r I od I c • e^a 1 u3 1 1 On of It. , ^ 

e ^ 

What' i am saying Is that this*Is a terrfbly important thing \^ 
to-MlOju^ Yes , we may -have more t ha n ou r"" s ha r e of brain-power and 
library ta.lent In this. region. New England and In Massachusetts.^ 
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However, most of it, .probably ninety-eight percent 6f it, is con* 
centrated In an individual Institution or an individual library. 

What we need Is 'help to achlBve some ofthe goals that I 
know this Commission espouses, that^ of netWorJcihg and* linking 
^together, making -sure that we -ef e- rurt 'bu I^ I 1 i bra r I es with 
similar; collections one mile apart oj^ even t eji- .04:— aHnmTre d miles 
apart, tf we don't need to, I f we can spread the resources 
fartheY. 

Now, /hat is* going to take a I'otsjnora^ than a doctoral dis- 
sertationor an occasional scholaY* in library science sounding 
the alarm about some of the mistakes. We-need sustained and per- 
sisteritattentionpaidtoit. • 

I 'call to mind the work we. are asked to do by the federal 

government* In vocational a/Od technical edgcatilon, where we are 

asked to link that to ma'npower training and we are asked anru^all 

to evaluate and update our plan. A prerequisite for sopjt^fstyca- 

ted and advanced syst-ems of information science and of sjj^rihg 

t 

resources requires some s t i mu 1 a 1 1 ori , and It is more bHan that 
which th^ graduate students or some s cho 1 a r s jcari <le ve 1 op from 
tjme to time on an ad hoc basis. 

. Mr.* CASEY: Mr, Cronin, in p repa r I n^'^ he statement, what mode 
of agency have you used? Are these "personal thoughts that you 



have gained as State Secretary of Educational Affairs, ar care 
you reflecting local pu b 1 I c ' sen t i men t ? 

Is there a public move'for the things that'you wish and that 

« 

Is translated to the Senatqrs and the^ dongfTssmen^ Of cour.se, 
then we might respond to these things in terms of financing now 
and we might come up with suggestions and recommendations; but 
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unless they are financed and become public policy, we will not be 
able to implement them* Do you ^believe there Is public sen"t)ment* 
for the kind of thing you are advocating? 

Chairman BURKHARDT; Could I repeat the question for the 
benefit of those who may not have heard? ' Mr, Casey wants ,to know 
to what extent Mr. Cronin*s position that he takes in his paper 
is his own pers^onal one or as an expert in these matters, and to 
what extent it reflects public sentiment and needs and demands ^ 
at the present time.' ^ 

Mr.CRONIN:- Well, my work a5 Secretary of Educational 
Affairs involves reviewing the budgets and coo r d i na t i r)^ the ac- 
tivities of all these boards and councils, 'in higher e<^ucation., 
secfondary education, arts and humanities. This work takes me 
throughout Massachusetts. I have met with library officials on 
thfee or four occasions; I have visited some of our prison 11- 
braries as well as our regfonal library centers and other li- 
braries, inc.luding the Boston Public Library, with its fantastic 
new add i t i on . 

So I have had a chance to talk with librarians and with 

trustees and from time to time with consumers to find out how 

they feel. What I find is that there is just the very beginning, 

/ / 
of an awareness of what a technology like c'^ble TV can 'do for ed- 

ucation^^nd information 5ciences broadly def\ned, just the be- 
ginning of it. ^That'is why the Commission, rbther than wait for ^ 
'the^ flow of public support, h^s got to define wfiat the potential 

I found individual librarians and boards are committed to 
extending library services to tfie handicapped, to those in cor- 
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rectlonal I n s t ijt u t i on s ; however, the general public probably. Is 
not as aware of that as a priority. as those of us who have th.e 
rare privilege of being in public service and having a statewide 
point tif view on these services. 

I am really giving you the informed opinion of those in lead 
ership positions, that these are area^ that* must be highlighted 
and where support must be generated/ 

Ms. WU,: On your first point, you pointed out that the 
federal gove rnmeql'^hou 1 d , g i ve categorical aid in order to serve • 
the immigrants^ bi-cultura*l citizens, minority groups. Would you 
suggest that the aid should be indicated separately from the 
general funds which will be allotted to the library services? 
Mr. GRONIN: Let me respond by^ giving an example: in 
ssachusetts last year passed a bilingual and bi.-cu*^Itura1 educa- 

. ^ ' - \ 

tion acju'where we^spec i f i ca 1 1 y say we will reimburse communities, 
• ^ •* • *■ " 

local 'school systems, for the additional co.st of providing ser- 

N ^ 

vices to populations such 3s Puerto Ricans, Per tugese- spea k i ng , 

» 

Chinese-speaking arid many other groups that we have in Massa- 

.• . / \ ■ ^ 

chusetts. You know,\ this is a clear case^of specified categori- 




cal aid. I think it is Title 7 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Acts, which was put^ in to provide bilingual edu\:atron 
to states with large concentrations^ 

So I think there are several precedents for J t^ The alter- 
native would be to includeMt in a list of specific Kiads of 
services that would.be paid fbr*by some Title i n^ a pieceof 
federal legislation!, but I knrfw this: tha^t my awareness of a V i - 
brar^y fo^ the Po rt uge se- s pea k i ng^'peop 1 e in New Badford, a library 
iliOihe soWll^of Boston for Spanish-speaking pe^le indicate that 
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this Is a very Important need and we ne^ stimulation and asslst- 
a nee. ^ . " , 

Mr. LORENZ:, Mr. Cronin^ tn making your, re'c^ommendat lon^ that 
the Commission prov I d'e ^r^ ts for certain purposes, were you In 
effect recommending that the Commission become more 9^ an operat- 
ing agency than the present law fpresees for the Commission? 

Mr. CRONIN: Well, I see you being in the dilemma, that we 

I 

are, phasing out certain kinds of federal aid for llbnary services, 
1 1 b r a r^^^cmTsTTii^c^Jo n . The Commission, I gather, has already been 
transformed once from aKtrvd^of short-range advisory group now to 
a .Commission with somewhat larger responsibilities. I don't pre- * 
tend to know what the next step Is, whether It should be a comT^ *^ 
m^isslon or some other agency ^hat you recommend or some unit with- 
1^ H^^-- whatever experts on federal goyernment structures think 
best --.but \ do see the need for sustained strfpport. I M ke some 



of the phraseology^^n your new draft document that talks about 
assyming a role similar t^^nterstate highway cooperation. I 
don^t know if you know It, but in Massachusetts we are cutting ^ 
back on our commitment to the building of Interstate hl.ghways and 
cutting up bur cities; we will be happy to use some of thQse funds 
for library and technology. ^ < - • 

Ms. MOORE: I think that Is a very admirable statement from 
a publjc offlcVkJ^. tn^ our part of the coun try roads are para- 
mount to eveVythIng, and I -am so gUad to have your, testimony in 
that regard. ' . - ' 

You have Indicated fiere that you think the state should take 
primary responsibility In planning, arid since I agree with that 
^ poTnt of view, I would like to get you to expand a little bit 

• ' ,74 / 
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.afKXi;^e on It. * ^ ^ 

HovrTT^*e~~ypu gone about coordinating the work of these 
boards? I see that you are moving toward eliminating two and ^ ' 
• perhaps giving a broader charge to those that rematn. 

Mr. CRONIN: Yes.. I believe the state is an appropriate 

unit for helping cities and towns and Institutions develop as a 

network. Naturally there are some things that ought to be done 
t 

on a national level, other t+ilngs« t.hat ought to be done on a New 
England regional basis; but I see the bulk of the re s pon s I b I 1 I t/e s 
going to the states, and we think our state board has done a very 
effective job by making priority decisions on where should some of 
the federal funds go, where should our sta^te funds go. 

We are interested In getting the regions within the stcite to] 
\ cooperate and to provide services; we think we should get federal 
funds In the future, in addition to state funds, to put our house 
In order, not to have so many different boards making library 
policy that may go In'a different direction. 

One recommendation or request I have is: Tell us and give 
us yout Impression of some of the states which are doing a par- ^ 
ticularly good job of orchestrating and planning for library, ser- 
vices and related Information technologies. 



WALTER BRAHM 
Connect icut State Librarian 
Hartford , Connecticut 



WRITTEN TESTIMONY 



, In reaponae to your invitation of July 2; 19/3^ brief teati- 
mony ia herewith preaented in preparation .for the hearing of the 
Commiaaion ache4uled Oo^tober 3^ 1973 in Boaton^ Maaaachusetta . 
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Also in response to the invitation tJvis testimony will focus on the^ Library 
of Congress as the national library; its responsibilities and authority - 
specifically on assigning the library responsibility and authority for the 
administration of all categorical federal library^ aid programs as thejriost 
effective means of developing and coordinating libraries and information 
service on a national scale. ^ ' . 

"Put your money where your mouth is" is the corrtnon rejoindei^^io those who 
advocate a policy or procedure. To the National Commission qn Libraries 
and Information Science j whatever course of library sein)ice vt may advocate ^ 
we say the Federal government should put its money where its hooks are - 
in the Library of Congress. \ | 

For many years we have felt that the distribution of federal funds for 
libraries should be administered by that agency of the Federal government 
which has the greatest collection of library materials ^ the Library of 
Congress J rather than by an agency which is not in the' library business. 
The Library of Congress^^^ses its great collection of material^ efficiently 
to supplement public^ aca^jni^^^nd school library needs of the states and 
communities; yet grants-in-aidfdr^^^ecisely the same purposes are adminis- 
tered by a variety of bureaus in theH§^^ib,:tEducation and Welfare Depart- 
mentj and awarded by decision-makers whose prmSry- interests and pressures 
derive from other aspects of 'education. The amount of the several library 
^ subsidies is such a very small percentage of the total subsidy for healthy 
education and^ welfare that it cannot command from these officials the atten- 
tion and respect necessary to provide the stability essential for continuous 
and long-term library development. Grants-in-aid^ advisory service ^ reference 
service^ interloansy library research and development programs are so inter- ^ 
related^ that divided^ the Federal government reduces its ability to coor- 
dinate library services. 

It is worthy of note that .those state library agencies which have authority 
for the distribution of grants and the acquisition '^crid servi^ng of library ^ 
materials are an overwhelming majority. One hesitates to consider how much 
less effective the programs of state aid - a phenomenon of the last 40 years - 
would have been if these funds had been distributed by other state -agencies 
without coordination with library materials at the State levels as now 
'practiced by the Federal government. 

The above proposal can be vmediately dismissed from consideration with the 
ar^umerit that the Library of Congress is in^ the legislative branch of govern- 
ment i^m^^^^^^aa^Sts-in-airf are an^^^x>exiutive function. However j this belies 
the fact t^zattTJe^'^iiirari/ of Congress^i^and has been functioning as an 
executive institution. It^ chief officer is appointed'^by the President. It 
serves the executive branch as well as- the legislative. For years it has 
produced and sold catalog cards to libraries of the nation^ an executive ^ 
function. Currently it is producing and distributing Mark II automation f 
tapes y an executive function. It "administers^^ libraries for the blind and \ 
Jiandicapped in each state through distribution books and other materials J 
to themy a service which has not even the remotest relationship' to Congress^ 
or its work. It administers the Copyright of fide. If these aren^t executifoe 
^motions y then as the song says^' %t don^ train in Indianapolis in the ^ 
ivmneriime^\ * • 
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If the Libvajci^ of Congress devetbps and administers, programs of library 
service throughout. tl%e nation, sells and distributes materials directly 
to Ubraries, should it nek also administer and distribute funds appro- 
priated for the same purpdqe? If it executes statutory policy on book 
distribution, copyright and other oervices, should it not do the same with 
grants^ 

^^anization of the Library of Congress as a unit of the legislative branch 
of gdmxument is unique among libraries, providing certain advantages for 
the library which permitted it, perhaps forced it, to become the great 
institution it is. Presidents and the Congress have held it free from 
partisan politics and separation-of-powers protocol. The Library of 
Congress '^primary concern is libra^ service. It is the agency best 
equipped wUh^^erience, know-how a^i^ntinuity to use money and mate- 
rials for the common purpose of coordinating library service in the 
nation. ... " * 



Chairman BURKHAROT: .Mr. Brahm, the S.tate Librarian from Hartford, 
Connecticut is here now. We had passed him over. L would take it that 
you were obviously delayed by the weather.- *\ 

Mr. BRAHM: Well, 'good morning, ladies and gentlemen of the Commission. 
I wasn't delayed by the weather, but I hope I doo't talk in circles this 
morning because I have been going around and around in the parking garage- 
over here and I finally lariSed up on the ninth floor. So maybe by<.this 
time the cobwebs are out of my mind. 

In the brief testimony that I previously submitted to the Commission, 
I advocated transferring the categorical library grants and serH^e^rants 
from the U, Office of Education to the Library of Congress, citing '^he, 
Inability of these grants and programs to command sufficient attention and 
'competition with otherjxc^grams- involving vastly greater sums of mondy. 

I want ifo. further support this testimony by reporting how the library 
program has ^beeTi ^shifted a.roiM in HEW like the proverbial orphan. It is 
not meant as criticism of the Dep^^c^ent but Is -rrrte'nded to show what 
difficulties plague a smalt program in a huge federal department 

ERiC ' * .77 
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'Although current national funding for libraries is in doutt, it is still 
Important that the Commissioh appraise the effectiveness of HEW's administra- 
tion of such^furrding. Responsi bi Hty for administering new funding formulas 

"^n^seryice proposals made by the Commission will have to be assigned to a 

• < , >■ 

federal agency. I think it is very important which agency it is assigned to. 

Since 1968 only five years ago there have been at least six U.S. 

Commissioners of Education. The appointment of a seventh^ is now pending. 

The Office of Education is, of course, the unit in HEW to which the library 



programs h^ye been assigned. The organizational status of the^ibrary in HEWV 
has been changed frequently. As of January 1968, there was a Director of the 
Division of Library Services and .Educational Facilities under an Associate 
Commissioner for the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library Programs, 

In 1969, the Division was reorganized as the Division of Libraries and 
Educational Technology. Currently it is assigned to an Associate Commissioner 
for Libraries and^Learning Resources. 

During these five years there have been four different Associate Com- 
omissioners in charge of the library program, and a period during which the 
position was^ji?a<;an t Usubm^it this is no way to administer any program. 

As 'the wi tness t^'Sstjf ied when asked what he thought when he saw two 
trains approaching a head-on c&ni\i on , he sald^, "What a hell of a way to 
run a railroad," and I think this is\hue;in term^ of past administration of 
library programs. ^ ^ \ ^ 



Now, in contrast to ^hese frequent ch^ges in personnel and organ i 2'^^t ion , ' 



there have been only eleven Librarians of Q^nghe^ since >Nt;s establishment in 

r 

1800, 173 years ago. Continuity with growth has beenN^the record of this 



;iis to 1 ibraries / 



institution. It is the most dedicated of all federal agencies to libraries 

/ 

and information service. 
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The Commission's draft of "a new national program of library and infor- 

♦ 

matlon service" dated October I973 cites the lack of a central authority to 
set Information po.licy and it quest^ions where such authority shou^ld be placed* 
^ A National Library Authority, in theory, .appears to be an improvement, 
and could ^be; but such an authority operating outside of an existing library 

P would lack the power to control any part of its basic raw materials and the 
tools of its trade, which are books and materials* It always would be in the 
position of gat^-crashi ng a stockholders^ meeting not owning a share of * 
stock — advising your company (libraries) what is best for business. 

However, if such authority is the Library of Congress, it then holds 
majority control of substantial library resources in the country Tor use in 
combination with money to effect the getworks and systems of 1 ibrary *ervice 
the Commission envisions in its proposal. 

^ So, I would hope that whatever authority is set up, that you seriously 

consider the Library of Congress as being that authority. 

Mr. LORENZr Well, the Library of Congress will do, of cqurse, what the 

♦ 

^Congress of the United States asks it to do, which represents the will of the 

people. We do recognize, however, the problem that you have indicated; that 

It IS in the legislative branch, which his^torical ly has not assumed executive, 

functions. But we also recognize the possibility that change is in the 

nature of things and, therefore, we ar^ not turning a deaf ear or blind eyes 

to such a possibility, but we do feel that this is something that the Congress 

directly wQuld have to express its will on. ' 

I might say that the strongest indication of moving in this direction has 

been in terms of the Library eXlRanding upon its present* services to the blikd 

and physically handicapped, which presently is in the nature *of materials and, 

» * (, • 

equipment, and replacing with m9ney*grarits the present funds that have been 

^ 73 ■ •• 
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in the Library Services and Construction Act (which funds may disappear with 
the other LSCA grants) ,v making this up by having grant funds appropriated to 
the library of Congress to continue to support services to the blind and 
physically handicapped. " ' 

So this would be, ypu might say, the beginning of the kind of money 

.grants that I thfnk v^u are suggesting would emanate from the Library of 

* Congress. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: For those of you who may not have heard what Mr. 
Lorenz said in response to the testimony, it is that the Library of Congress 
has been doing some things in the direction thatQ^r. ^Trfhitf' recommends , 
particularly in the blind and handicapped area, but that anv real increment 
in that wo>i^l d depend entirely upon Congress. The^Libr^ry is ready to do 
whatever Congress says it should do, but tradi tionallyN^he Library has not 

i 

' gone into grant-making. . - 

Mr. BECKER: Walter, I think it may be useful if we ekplain our reasoning 

.behind suggesting, a new federal investment policy in libraj;^^ Essentially 
it may appear as if we are abandoning our approach to the categorical aid, 
although I don't think we have gone that far. But basically there is a gene;.ral 

. trend toward the administration of decentraTized funding in. the states and 
giving them mor.e responsibility for doing things locally. 

Secondly, categorical aid seems to have promoted^ a haphazard system in the 
country, as good as it has been for certain purposes. While I think the 
Commission would like to see some continuation of categorical aid, implied 
in this draft document is that, if that ocours, it then shou.ld be ^one in such \ 
a way that it stimulates interdependent growth among the states for national 
benef i ts., v ... 1 



How do you evaluate the past. categorical aid, and to what extent do you 
thtnk I t should be continued 'in the future? -^.^ 



J 



Mr. BRAHM: " T would agree that many of the programs that have developed 
across the country from categorical grants have not been the successes that 
perhaps have been^h^d for, but it still seems, to me that there were suffi- 
cient of those programs that were successes, and did accomplish things, that 
certainly the categorical g^>v^program ough^ not to be phased out. 

^A^s. MsT^Q^r^^ to earl f^r, that she was glad to come to 5ome place 

^here r^ 



jTOt^j^ll -important , it just seems to me that unless you have 

some categortc^Jaid grants, you affect libraries which do not have' the heft 

to compete^^tli^^the hi^w^y departments and welfare departments and so on in 

the state government, and locaTfy: ^o unless you have mo0^y earmlPrked for * 

some of these programs, I am afraid' those libraries are going to lose out. 

, If you are suggesting, as I gather from the tenor of your remaps, that 

^ ^ 

you Wei:^e not cutting out" funding of libraries but cutting out categorical aid 

programs, it seems to-me that whateyer purposes. you would tend to use money 

for, administpration of it is important, and the continuity of that administ'ra- 

tion. I still think in those terms that the Library o^f Congress would be a 

valid device as the agency to handle that Rnoney. " . . 

hfs. MOORE: I would like to ask Mr.. Brahm, since he has had rich experience 
as'^a State Librarian in two states\-'7 

Mr. BRAHM: It wasn't so rich. \ 

\ ' - 

Ms.' MOORE: Well, maybe monetarily not but experience-wise I am sure it was. 

I would like to ask you to comment on' the role of the state library as 

*• »■ 

you would recommend it for coordinating and planning purposes for libraries 



it 



within a state and .within a network. 



Mr. BRAHM: Well, I would say that the state library is the k^y agency that, 
it has always been 'projected to be in terms of di str fbut i ng and plann^'ng for — ^ 
]]brary -sexs^A-i^in the $tate. I th Ink i t i s on a tiglitrope in terms of satisfy- 
ing the library interests in each state. You never can be sure whether yoa-are 
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providing too much leadership or too little. Ybu always find 
that there are dissident groups. The state li'brary is the ol 
apple tree that has a lot of s-ticks and stones thrgjour'^ i,t. If 
you are going to get rid of t'hat apple t rj&e^i f you are going 
direct from national level d^^jvifocomp 1 e t e 1 y loca*:l, which, \^ 
I guess, is the po I n t^spT^^ou r question it seems to me you 
create a worse situation. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Are y^CMi^^-e^Ji n g a record of ju«t what 
the effect 'of revenue- sha r i.ng is I n "yiDHi4:sta te? ^ 

Mr. BRAHM: I n . Con n ec t i cu t we are kee p i n g aT&c©4:d as f.ar as 
we can gather .the records. I wouhd^say that from the local level 
It has been good In a few spotty cases and not so good jn the 
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majority of areas of the state, even though there ar^\^ lot of 

libraries that have received reyen ue- s ha r iSig fun3^. It has no 

continuity to it. I mean they get money for a one-shot affair," 

build up their book collection for thi^year only, or the m6ne> 

is held for some' capital i mp rq/(^emen t ^j^ri add i fHf^n^l library 

building, which a-galn is not a "recurring expend it u r e . I am 

afraid that revenue-sharing will have no continuity or perman/ 

/ / 
ence for succeeding years. / 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Have thare been any programs that h^ve. 
had to be terminated because of the stop/in the funds? 

Mr. BRAHM: Oh, yes, we have cut out in' Connecticut all/of 
our grant money tolocaJ libraries. We have been able to qon- 
tinue only the services that were going to local 1 i brar i es / f rom 
the state library teletype, interloan and thet type. of thing 
which the state government furvded to replace loss of federal 
funds. ^/ ' ' % \ 
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*Thpe cateTgorlcal grant loans that we we re 'd I s t r I bu 1 1 ng 

' f ■ ' • ' 

''local libraries! for special projects and the operation of the 
system off fees gnd program^ were entirely cut out last year be- 

V ' . t / ' -V ' . - 

cause of the uncertainty as. to how much w/e were" going t© gfet, 
and. for this coming ye^r, unless Congress* appropriation prevai'Ns 

- Mr. STEVENS^:^. Thi ^ afternoon ' I know you will be going to 'the 
dedication of theNjocument Con se r va t i o'n Center in New EnglanS, 
and we heard the distinguished director of the Harvard Univer- 
sity ,L I b ra r 1 e s ta 1 k I ng about the importance of p rese r va t i on at 
Harvard Uni'^er^slty and eH|ewher"e. 

' I ^onder if yo*u could say s'omething about the preservation 
o^ book material s'^^nd" other materials from the point of view of 



a jKate library ap-d pul?lic libraries genyally, as differentiated 



from thffe acadeoiic libraries generally, and what; this new center 
. .will mean^'t^o the- preservation o-f materials in New England.? 

- MrC BRAHMr *Let*s see 'if ^1 cg^n answer the middle part of your 
several questions first, that is the diffel^nce in preservation 
fpr academ'ic llh^raries, public MbrarJes and other institutions. 
' I se 1 1 1 iiq^ij^ Conservation Center and I can spdak'for 

"vl t. because \ t^jH^ set up by t.he Compact agreement of the six New 
Eagland states through "t^he I r state librarians and state library ^ 
a.genty directors' who are 1 1 s ' adm 1 n }.s t ra tors - we do not per- / 
-celve any difference between the 1 1 b ra r 1 es , . £he institutions anJ 
the pu6l l^c' un i t s of . gove r nmen t , Indludir^g town governlTients in 
«/ New Engl^ad, and their materlaJ^, needing p re se rva tyf on . 

,The].Center Is Intended to treat the problems of all public 
• Inst I tut Ions i^herever their materials need p-rese rva 1 1 on . . We felt 
there waS^^a great nefed-'for this Cen ter' because 4 1 Is only in the 

^ ■ . • ' * ■ . 83 ' ' ^ ' • . ' 



past ten years that preser^vat Ion*" re&l ly has come Into the con- 
s^pYousncss of our librarians and our trustees and our public 
off Iclal s .who had to do with pq^bllc dpcumen ts , . j us t' as suddenly 
we are realizing that a fuel crisis has burst upon us In the past 
two years. And all of a sudden the materials that we were not 
preserving but storing since the origin of this country, our pol- 
lutton and the way we wepe treating them, our lack of responsibi- 

^ S • 

llty for preservat ion . has caught up to us. We arjb all now reali- 
zing this; that our efforts ha^^^^o be more than normal' to try 
and take 9Vre It. . This Is we set up the Conservation ^ 

Center. 

i • . . . 

ARTHUR J. KISSNER ' 
, * Chi^f Librarian, Fitchburg' Public Library 
' * ♦ ' FiLtchburg|^ ^^sfeachusetts ' \ • ^ 

WBITTEN TESTIMONY 

I am grateful f(pr this opportunity to submt written testimony to the 
National Cormission on Libraries jprior ta ydur New England hearing^ I wish to 
provide you With some of my observations cmd suggestions on matters relating 
to the networking of libraries and your 'responsibility to develop plans for 
' *^the QOordinflttOK of library activities. ^ 

For the past, twelve years I have been the Chief Librarian of th^Fublio 
Library in FitohSitrgy Massachusetts ^ an industrial comnfunipy of 43^Jjtoand a 
business center for qpproximtitely 180^ 000 [persons in north central mssa^ 
jchusetts. The city is well known in the library field for its Youth Library y 
* a unique and very mddem tibrmiy^ facility for c^hildren opened in 1950; a new 
I main library now adjoihs this facility known as^ the Wallace Library and 
/serves adults.. In 1962 the Fitchburg Public library became the first y^gional 

library oenter under the regional library *plan for Massachusetts. ThuSj I 
, was involved i}i the planning of the regional system for central Massachusetts 
and I have ^observed the improvement^ in Fitchburg 's ability to serve as a 
resource center for the city ar^ the region and the ability of smaller local 
libraries to improve service in. their communities.^ 

The •development of^the regional public librp^p system in central Massa-- 
^ chusettSj where Worcester serves as the headquarters for the system and" 
.Fitchbjrg as a sub-^regional center primarily for the nor^them area of the 
region^ has brought c&glLt several significant iftipr^ements in the library 



service for our area. From the out^set the regional plan recognized the^need . 
for residents of the regiofz to have free accessyCo the largei? collections y 
and more special materials and services in Wopcester and Fitchburg. Th^refor^^ 
the regional plan provided' for unrestrictedyuse of the city libraries by^ll 
adult regional residents. This provided an immediate and significant- tmprove-- 
ment in library service for the residents in many of the smaller tdvns who 
required materials and/or services avcdtahle at the larger libraries and were 
willing to travel to obtain them. Dj/a*ing the past eleven years in Fitchburg 
we have experienced a steady increase in non-resident use of the library and 
.this trend is continuing as more ^people become pware of this option available 
to them. In the last fiscal yeajrf^s..jthe period July 1^ 2d72 through June , 
30^ 1973 we issued more adult library caPds^o non-residents than to residents. 
Thus^ slightly more than 50% of our n&w adttti^^brary card holders live out- 
side the city fff Fitchbia*g. Ten years ago. this percentage was approximately 
20%. During the past yeal^j the introduction of borrowing privileges fd^ 
children living outside Fitchburg has further increased regional services 
offered* Children come to Fitchburg to take advantage of the larger book 
collection^ and for services not offered by their local libraries such as the 
art loan collection^ the children's record collection and listening facili- 
ties^ filmstrips^ audio cassettes and other audiovisual materials. They also 
come \t^o participate in special programs. 

Fortunately^ the regional plan recognized the importance of .improving 
the book and other collections of the regional centers^ and significant state 
and federal funds were provided to the Fitchburg Public Library for this 
^purpose since i962. Thepe state allocations and federal grants came at a 
most opportune timey for soon after the initiation of the regional program^ 
plans were formulated to build a new main library in Fitchburg three times 
the size of the original 1884 building^. Thus^ The Wallaee Library^ which was 
planned as a regional center and built with a private gift of $650^000*; an • 
LSCA grant of $380^000 and $275^000 in city funds. opened in 1967 with 
thousands of recently purchased booksT Although the library has^hot as yet 
achieved its objective gf 100^000 currehtly useable adult non-fiction titles^ 
generally recognized as a minimum standard S<^^ ^ regional resource center^ 
wore than one-half of the approximately 70^000 non-fiction adult titles avail- 
able were purchased during the past eleven years; about one-third of these 
were purchased with state and federal funds provided by the regional program. 

^^These are but a few indications of improvements in the diuality of li- 
b7?ary service from a regional resource center "that has been brought about by 
the ' regional program. It is unfortunate ^ that federal funding of the regional . 
program should he reduced (or perhaps eliminated) at a tivfie when the success 
of this feature of the program has been so clearly denpnstrated. It is ob- 
vious that regional resource librarie^^ such as the in Fitchburg^ must 
continue to rely upon state and federal funds to maintain and increase its 
cplleations to serve a growing nimher of city^and area residents* 

^ • * ; . / 

v^ji}/ addition to improving the collections of materials at the regional ' 
centers^ the regional plan created a poot collection of books to be shared by t 
town libraries. This has s significantly increased the number and vc^riety of 
books available to the residents of the towns at their local librarierr^ Al- 
thoughfl work in Fitchburg^ I live in the neighboring small town of Ash- 
bumham and have \>bserved the growing number of r^egional books thai? are avail- 
able to the town library^ not only in the shelving . section set aside for new 
bqpks but '(ilso generously interspersed in the non^iction stacks throughout 



the library. As a result^ I have found that it is often easier to obtain 
recent and popular books from the AsltSitmham library than from Fitchburg. 
Through worksfiops and other meetings the regional program has provided a oer-- 
tain amount of in-service^ training for librarians and greatly increased the - 
contacts between librarians in this somewhat rural section of the state. It 
has also developed an interlibrary loan service and a comprehensive IBim. film 
collection^ which can be better explained by those working more directly with 
the regional program* * • 

Federal specuil purpose grants^ such as the ones awarded to the Fitchburg 
Public Library^ have also served ih extend library service to city and area 
residents. They hjxoe also enabled a library such as ours to experiment with 
new programs and new materials^ which are unlikely to be funded by the city. 
A $25^000 LSCA Title I grant in fiscal 1972 enabled the library to further 
develop its outreach program and create a multi^media community learning re- 
source center in the Fitchburg Youth Library. This new center is providing 
area residents with non-print materials^ such as films trips ^ audio cassettes j 
slide setSj transparencies dthd other learning materials. It is also provid- 
ing an opportunity for libraries of .the region to learn from^^^j^ experience 
in this new field of service. Preytews of these new non-print learning 
material^^ were held in Fitchburg^ and librarians attending these sessions were 
able to e)^aluate the potential of these new materials and related equipment 
for public library use. In addition ^ the materials and equipment are being 
made available for loan to the town libraries. 

Other services and programs of a somewhat special nature that are planned 
and made available ^on a regional basis include Sunday service^ a concert 
series held on the first Sunday of each month (pqrtly funded by a Massachusetts 
Arts and Humanities Grant) ^ feature film showings^ an art loan service and LP * 
rpcord collections. 

^ ^ ^ • ' 

l^uSj the Fitchburg Public Library - in addition to serving as a regional 
film and interlibrary loan center for the libraries of the Gentral Massachu- 
setts Regional Library System - also serves as ^a reference center^ a print and 
non^print resource center and a cultural center for the residents of the » 
greater Fitchburg business area. Although regional funds support only certain 
aspects of the library program^ all the library's services are made avail- 
able on a'regional basis. ^ It is our belief that this approach to library plan- 
ning assures better service not only for out-of-town regional userSj but for 
those who live within the city of Fitchburg as well. 

The continued success of this program depends upon ova* ability to objtain 
both state ahd federal junds- to support these activities. The city of 
Fitchburg does not pos^^ss^the financial resources to provide such a variety 
of library serviced to its awn residents^ let alone for those who live outside 
its political and Jox boundary^ Therefore^ it is crucial fov us that a con- 
tinuing program of s.tate and federal subvention be provided for regional 
public library service. * , ' ' 

The public does notKajid should not restrict its use of public ' libraries 
because of municipal or even ptate boundaries. (In Fitchburg we^^erience 
considerhble use of the library by residents of several southern ^ew -Hampehire 
towns phich are only 10-^20 mij.es away and are a part of the Montachusett busi- 
ness! region. ) Furthermorej a public library cannot limit its service to a 
special group of individuals. For Ihese reasons^ no other t-^pe of library 



service can make a stronger case for state and federal support. In Massachu- 
setts^ we have j2 state program^ somewhat limited^ that supports the regional 
- public library systems. The need for federal aid exists as well^ primarily 
to supplement the state funds, by jsupporting the .somewhat more special ser-- 
vices - such as film service^ and interregional and interstate functions, 
thes^^deral funds need to be provided not in the sporadic fashion of the 
past but on a continuing basis from year to year^ so as to enable us to make 
long range plans for more effectively using the funds available. 

Although I believe j^hat the regional concept has enabled us to make\^'great 
strides in improving library service^ I also recognize that this approacl^^ by 
itself cannot adequately meet the needs of all of our public^. In some re- 
spects the emphasis, placed upon the netwox^ing of public libraries^ during the 
past degade may have prevented ms from confronting some basic issues that can 
only be dealt with at the localybe^l. This matter was the subject of con- 
siderable debate when* the Mip^mum Standardk^^Fpr J^lic Library Systems were 
adopted in 1966; the minority contended thaiS^^ndards based solely on the 

^ )itystems concept provided li^le guidance and\^ for the local- library. 

^ furthermore J the systems have been primarily corlhemed with developing more ^ 
efficient ways of py^oviding library service for larger areas as opposed to 
determining and meeting specific needs of individuals at the local levels. 

i ' ^ % ^ « 

• Inmost cases the programs developed - such as interlibrary loan^^ shared 
collections^ resource centers^ and cooperative^ cataloging - represent tradi- 
tional types of service for our. traditional clients. A real concern for 
serving all public^is a somewhat recent development and one that has expressed 
itself at the local level rather than at the system level. AlsOj the coordina- 
tion of different types'^ library^ service - public ^ school^ academic artd 
special - can be better handled at the local level. Therefore^ I believe that 
in the years ahead we must move beyond the regional systems to develop pro- 
grams that will encourage coordinated efforts by different types of* libraries 
and other agencies at the community level. The importance of this concept \ 
has been recognized in two recent publications which should provide some 
, guidance for us: Total Cgmtunity Library Service and A Strategy For Public 
Library Change . \ ^ ' ^ " 

The 'Conference on Total Community Library Servi^ce placed great emphasis 
on consid^tfig. n^w xiays for public libraries to work more effectively with 
. , schools and school libraries. Some of the reports and recommendations relate 
to concerns we have \n Fitchburg and may be of value tc^he. Commission in 
considering new directions for federal aid programs. The Conference recog- 
nized that students require both public library and school library services 
and called attention to trends that are bringing public libraries/ school li- 
braries^ schools and other agencies closer together. In Massachusetts the 
recent development of school libraries^ the improvement of state college li- 
braries and the appearance of new community agencthe are making the need for 
a aoordinated effort at the local level more obviou^L The sivuation in 
Filchburg in this respect is not unique. Up until ^e early 1960's ifie Public 
Library whs the principal source of library service^for all segments of this 
. comnfmity. Elementary and junior high school libraries ^wcre non-existent; a 
roam the size of a large classroom served as the high scfhool library; an old 
gyrmnsium housed a small collection of books at the Stdte Teacher's College ( 
Within recent years we have witnessed the rapid development of the Fitchburg 
College Library ^ which will soon move ini^ a new $6^000^000 facility; initia- 
tion of library service at the^ city's tw9 junior high schools and several ( 



elementary schools; the birth of a regional vocational technical school and 
a community college. Furthermore^ the growing use of audiovisual materials 
and television in the schools at a time when the public library is making 
such materials and equipment availab,le presents opportunities for interagency 
programs in this comparatively new field of education. For example^ the 
director of audiovisual services for the Fitchburg' School System has discussed 
with us the desirabiTfity of cataloguing non-sprint materials for several 
agencies on a cooperative basis ' to produce a uniqn catalog of these materials 
for the public and various agencies of our area. 

Despite the obvious need for interagency ventures atjike-la^^l levels 
little is being accomplished for several reasons. Sorm^^gue tha^^^^it-JcS^ the 
professional's responsibility to initiate and devel<^such cooperative pro-- * 
grams and that outside funding and/or new organizational structures are not 
required to achieve these goals. If this be the case the problem could be 
handled by the profession at large ^ which appears to be the current situa- 
tion. However J the Commission rm^ght help by recormending ways in yihich 
members of different^ professions might work together to develop new strate- ^ 
gies^for dealing iWith^mmon 'concerns with the hope that the results of such 
meetings will make their way down to the local level. 

Unfortunately y the chances of such cross fertilizaiion occurring between 

profession^ without outside help is not bright. Although there are several^ 

trends that may* change this situation^ there are still too few examples of 

successful Qfxd significant programs involving public librq^ies and schools. 

Many teachers continue to place a low value on the role^ the library can play 

in education^ and many public librarians exhibit negative .attitudes toward 

teachers because of their experience with what they consilier unrealistic li-* 

brary assignments ^ unwarranted requests for special ^services ^ such as film 

service^ etc. At the state level in Massachusetts attempts in recent^ears 

to create an umbrella organization for public^ school and academic librarians 

within the Massachusetts Library Association have failed*and a proposal to 

merge the Massachusetts School Library Association and the Massachusetts 

^Audiovisual Association was voted down. 

• <• 

A case can be made for doing something move about coordinating library 
service at the community level. In the -Conference on Total Communit\j Library 
Service J. Lloyd Trump called for a completely new appz^ach. He ^claimed^ pha^ 
"until somebody comes up with community .coordination in the form of a com- *^ 
munity director anqjboard of learning resources^ conferences^ of^this type 
will be a pleasant ex^^^ence and nothing more. " . No doubt oiMer Behave recom- 
mended this concept^ including Emerson Greenaway in an article that appeared 
a few years ago concerning school and public library service. Certainly I ^ 
do not presume to su^S^^ ^ ready answer to this pr^plem.^ I do want to call 
your attention to the need for this type of coordination and suggest tha€ its 
desirability and feasibility may differ greatly depending nApon the size of 
the community. More prototypes such as the Philadelphia Action Plan. arid the 
Olney Project are needed to answer some of oi4r questions^ and therefore j ^the 
Comnission might consider recommending a federal program that would fund 
such experimj^ntal projects^ f ^ , ■ < * 

Mr. KISSNER: I am not going to go over my written testimony, but I 
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would like to point out that what I attempted to do there was to give yoju 
my experience as the Chief Librarian of the FUchburg Public Library which 
serves a city of ^3>000, and since 1962 has served as^a regional resource 
cen$jer as part of ' the regional system program in Massachusetts* I have In- 
dicated what has happened to us as a result of that program and the benefits 
that the users have found. 

My second copcerp had to do with a coordinated program at the local 
level, and I would like to reaq^t very briefly to your draft statement which 
I received on Monday, and specifically limit my remarks to the second con- 
cern that 1 have. / 

It seems to me one of our most important concerns Is the development 
of a coordinated pt'ogram of the natiof^^|||^braries, information centers, and' 
other knowledge resources to make sure that they evolve as part of an integ- 
rated national plan. It seems to me that among the results of this develop- 
ment should be a coordinated library program at the local level. I ^^m not 
quite sure that this Is a great concern of yours, as I read your statement. 
It seems to me that this is essential if we are to achieve the ?bal which 
you statfe In your draft, '*Each citizen be aiji'le to gain' access to the per- 
tinent part of the total Informatlpn resources which interest him," and I 
, am looking at the user at the very local level. I. would like tc^ suggest a 
few points that seem important to me.* 

Number one, this Integrated program must be "built from the ground up 
as well as from the top down. I think you make that point In your statement 
"That the national plan must encourage better articulation of services at 
the^^'Iocal level," and somehc/w encourage us at the local level to develop a 
clearer definition of the rol^s of the different agencies at the local 
level, generally speaking, and with respect to specific services. 

Also, It seems, to me, the national plan must encourage us to carry out 



a needs analysis at the local level *WIth respect to our local publics to In- 
sure that the system will provide meanlngfu.1 and useful Information to the 
people we serve. 

As 1 see It from my somewhat limited point Jof view In Massachusetts, 
we seem to have three systems developing: the public library system, the 
school library system, 'and academic and research library programs. There 
seems to be no coordination to any extent of "these programs at a place like 
Fitchburg. The user make? contact wKth any one of the three, but he cannot 
be assured of getting service from the totality If he makes contact with 
one of th6 three. 

i 

I would like to Illustrate one rather small point that Is of current 

« 

concern to us, and ythat has to do with film service; I would like td^make a 
few statements about film service and express my concern in this way. 

First of all, 16 millimeter film service Is a somewhat special and ex- 
pensive yet increasingly important library service. During the^'past decade 
we have experienced the reappea/ance of older f I )m classics and the use of 

these films for significant purposes In the community and In the schools. 
* « 

For the past calendar year our ^ibrary repojted a greater number of Incjlvldu- 

* - 

t al viewing films borrowed from the library than the total number of books 

•«. . 

borrowed, and I don't think this is unusual where a library provides good 

film service. The ihr^e regional systems in t^assachusetts that provide 

this servicCdflnd It necesjsary to Impose restrictions on the use of films 

In schools. This Is not unusual, and I believe that th6 American Library 

i ' ' 

Association policy In this regard recommends a rather separate public II- 
brary film service to the community with ho atte m^t to meet the needs of 
thq schools. . * • 

the argument' for this, I think. Is justified and points out that If we 
permit the schools to dominate the use of a service planned fo* the com- 

EMC so , ^ <. 
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^ munity, we Infringe upon the opportunity of the community to obtain this 

service. The schools must develop their own resources of 16 millimeter films. 

. It seems to me that there is an alternative that might/be considered and 
relates to my concern that we somehow find new ways of coorpinatinjg our ef- 
fdrts at the local levek 

I would like to suggest that we try to find a way In IvhicJv^the schools 
'can ^e encouraged to contribute to the support of the regional public library 
film service, especially for special types of films that can be effectively 
shared by these two agencies, such as feature film classics, film on con- 
temporary issljes and so on. I am not suggesting that we attempt to take over 
the responsi bi 1 i ty of the schools for providing specific curriculum-related 
materials in this area. I just illustrate it as a very, specif ic service - 
that I think is a problem and as an example of a problem that may be re- 
solved by providirTg coordinated service at the local level. 

' Ms. WU: I am quite interested in your suggestion to coordinate the 

film service between the school district and the public library sys'^tem, I 
think it has something to do with tax structure, because when the tax goes 
to the school district, the school district is supposed to provide materials 
for the use of the schools, for the teachers; and when the tax goes to the 
public library system, the publ fc library has another fund for Its own 

4 

collection. 

1 

How would you advise the Commfsslon to go about this? ,ln other words, ' 

/ 

can we coordinate the film service or Collections between the two systems? 
^ Mr. KiSSKER: Well, one way would be to consider providing some kind 

of incentive funding where()y the schools might be reimbursed to some extent 
; for^their contribution to what is now a public library program. *For example, 
one suggestion of the d I rector^^T*a^lo-vi sua 1 services of the^ity of 
FItchburg is that his t/achers be allowed to continue to use the film service 
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but that eV€try time a use Is made, an assessment be m^Kie to the public school 
system of the city of Fltchburg. The credit aStumulated over a period of 
time on the basis of use by the school syste]r"""V«^ In turn purchB^^^^fTlms 




to add to the collection to provld^dupl Icate copies of fThns^^at ark 
creating problems for us now. It could be that a federal progr«ec6^ even ^ 
state program might match whatever the schools contribute. . 

Right now we are getting fund? from the state through the regional 
program for the film service. We had been obtaining additional support from 
the federal government, which to some extent created thfs problem because 
we did get significant support for about four or five years. The film ser- 
vice was Increased to the point Inhere It became valuable to the schools^ 
and now we have a very valuable resource, but I am not quite sure that it 
Is being used a«s effectively as it could be. Perhaps with some kind of 
shared funding from the schools for this service in certain areas I am 
not suggesting that it take the place of ^the basic film service that the 
schools require; ^ut in ce^ain areas, such as the provision of 1 6-mI 1 1 Imeter 
feature films and certain other kinds of {(ilms, it might be advisable to 
share responsibility for funding. , > "7""'^^ 

Once agalrf, I really don't >vant to get into this in any detail unless y 
you feel very strongly about It, because I am not a film specialist, be- 
cause there are ot^er people in the state who know much more abput it than 
I do; but I want to state that it is a problem and something we can overcome 
by some kind of coordinated effort at the local level. 

Mr. LERNER: You say^ Mr. KIssner, In one part of your testimony that 
the public does r)bt restrict its use of public libraries because of municipal 
or even state boundaries. We had testimony once In Atlanta by a librarian 
from Mobile, "Alabama, who said that they draw from Florida and Mississippi 
and they encouraged It> On the other hand, we have had testimony from a II- 
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brarlan from Detroit say Ing'T^'Wel 1 , we don't want * those^people' coming in 
to use our library." It was a suburban library. 

Carts^u give us your experiences regarding the reciprocal borrowing 
obviously on an Interstate service, and also, If you can expand that Into 
the areas of large metropolitan aiteas In relatlonshJ^p between suburban and 
Inner city reciprocal borrowing? ' 

Mr. KISSNER: Well, I don't think I am prepared to speak for large 
urban and suburban metropolitan areas, having had very little experience in 
that. In our own situation, where we are a small factory community of 
^3»00t), but a business area for 180,000 people In north central Massachusetts, 
which includes about five or six towns in southern New Hampshire, we have 
encour^^ged' thi s primarily because the state encourages us to do so by provid- 
ing us with reimbursement for extending our services to people outside the 
.city of Fitchburg. Even before the state program In 19^2, many of your 11*- 
brarles were permitting individuals working In th^ qpmmunity but'who lived 
outside to use the library; but since 1962 we have permitted anyone within 
the state to use the library. Beginning now, this fall, we are permitting • 
people in the southern New Hampshrie are| to use the library as well, justi- 
fylng It on the basis that it is to the advantage of the city of Fitchburg 
to entice people from southern New Jiampshl re to come down to the city to shop. 

I was surprised myself, as I indicated in my testimony, that .whereas 
about ten years ago about twenty percent'of our registered cardholder's were 
not residents of the city of Fitchburg*, last y^ar we found that more than 
fifty percent of people requesting new cards lived outside of the city of 
♦Fitchburg. ... 

Ms. WU: Do they have to p^y ^a fee? 
. . ' Mr. KISSNER: jlhere Is no fee, no., ' V • / 

Ms. WITT That is the reciprocal agreement? ^ ^ 
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Mr. KISSNER: Yes, ^Within our program, as you probably know, at least 
within central Massachusetts, I should say, we have a reciprocal borrowing 
plan that Is honored by, I believe, all of* the seventy libraries in omr region. 

Mr. LORENZ: Will the Worcester regional and the Fitchburg subregponal 
continue to prosper with state, regional and local funds, even Jcjaough federal 
% funds may be discontinued? 

Mr. KISSNER: I don't think ^ for certain kinds of servlices,\and one of 
them that I mentioned is the fi Im services. We just don't ger* eno u gh funding 
for that, even though we get support from the state.. It will continue to 
exist, but I am not sure that it will continue to prosper unless we get this 
additional support for certain kinds of special se,rvices, such as the film 
service. I know we did get some support in terms of intercommunication be-\ 
tween the regions. 

The^e are many ways in which federal funds could help us, but right 
now, for exahipYe, getting back to film service, although we have extensive 
inter-library loans on print materials (there is no problem there within 
the three regions), we do not Share the film collections partly because of 
the terrific demand on these films and the fact that each region cannot ex- 
tend Its collection beyond the region itselff. I think this is one way in 
which the federal funds can be used^to provide greater coordination of and 
sharing' In all of our services wlth^in the/Tt^^B. 

Ms. MOORE: Mr. Kissner, I wanted to^sk yau a question about the in- 
service training *which you are able to. give under your regional program to 
1 Ibrarles'aff t 1 iated with you. Will you be able to continue that without 
the federal funds? 

Mr. KISSNER: I really cannot speak to that point. I just mentioned 
that, as one benefit to the member libraries, Barbara Weaver, the regional 



administrator, and, Joseph Hopkins, the head librarian in the Worcester 
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Public Library and the-^ontract i ng agent for the program, are directly, 
responsible for this kind of ser>lice to the member libraries.. My role is 
that of director of a resource ceq^ter In the northern part of the region;^ we 
tii^ not assume any responsibilities fbr this kind of activity, so I refelly- 
cannot answer that question. 

^s. MOORE:^ I take it that the^e are non-professional 1 librarians who 



serve irksome smaller libraries? . - / • 

^' \ a^' 

, Mr. KKSSNER: Some of them are, al thougrK some of them are graduates 

from library schools. But this is true of a good share of them because . 

these are very small communities for the most part and the staff do not have 

full professional education. ' ^ ^ 

Ms. MOORE: I relate^^to^ thi s because the other sophisticated members 
of this Commission do not feel, I am afraid, sympathy with these kinds of 
problems at the local level where you Kave this sort of^ sf'tuation. 

While I am talking, 1 am sure^he Chairman would concur, and all of 
the members of this Commission would, that you take our warm greetings to 
Mrs. Wallace, who was a member of our Commission who preceded this ope,* Of 
cou/se, she has long been recognized for her fine work for libraries and I 
am sure we. would like to be remembered to her, tf you would -be so kind. 

Mr. KISSNER: I know^ she would greatly appreciate that because she has 

/ / ^ 

followed this Commission and she appreciates receiving the information that 

she has received about your work; I know because l^fiave discussed this 'with 

her only recently. Than(< you very much, Mrs. Moore. i , , 

' ^ , / 

\ 
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RAYMOND DeBUSE 
' Coordinator of Library Systems 
^ Worcester Consortium for Higher Education^ Inc. 

Worcester, Ma$sachus9^*.^^^ ' 

- ' . , WRITTEN STATEMENT 

The greatest need of libraries in America today is to make more effec- 
tive utilization of their collective resources. It is true that gains have 
been made toward this end through the use of new procedures and electronic' 
technology. Most of these gains^ however^ have not seriously affected the 
^ ^relationships among libraries^ and thus do little toward broadqni;^ 

sources available at any one library by allowing improved access by its users ^' 
to other libraries. The effective utilization of library resources means that 
there must be attempts made to increase the sharing of mater;iSis and informa- 
tion among libraries^ that new channels, of information must be opened not orfiy 
^ to arid from libraries^ but between libraries. The challenge that awaits us 
now is to create functioning and useful networks of information agencies. 

If libraries were to be subjected to an impartial but comprehensive in- 
vestigation of their use of public pionies^ the resulting scandal would blacken 
the' positive image of the library in America for years to come., Such an in- 
vestigation would show that^ despite a century of concern about duplication of 
effort and years of warnings about the folly of libraries trying^ (still) to 
become individually self-sufficient in their holdings^ most libraries continue 
to operate in relative isolation from others. 

Of course there is intei^ibrary cooperation^ and library consortia and 
networks do exist. NPAC^CLC^ ZRs, ILL^ NELIN^T^ MINITEX, HILC, and PAUL are 
well-known examples of different kinds of interlibrary cooperation. Some have 
been quite successful. Yet^ on the whole^ it appears that the vast upwelling 
of cooperative spirit and actij)ity that has been the suMeclKof so much of the 
recent library^ literature is tn good part talk and piouCjLntention^ or perhaps 
just talk. Relatively few solids continuing achievements nave been made. 

Cooperation is almost always difficult. It invariably involves a certain 
loss of autonomy for the participating parties^ and autonomy^ particularly 
fiscal autonomy^ is jealously guarded by most library administrators and over- 
' seers. Even if a librarian desires to engftge his library, in cooperative ac- 
tivities with other libraries^ he often cannot justify to his board or admin- 
istration the expenditure of library monies on projects over which neither he 
nor they have absolute or even overriding control. Countless inpe'Hibrary 
. projects have failed because of inadequate funding. Very substantial bene- 
fits must be sfiown before such funding is likely to come from libraries them- 
selves^ leaving uB with a chicken and egg situation. 

As WQ have found in Worcester^ however^ even modest outside funding is 
sufficient to lower this barrier to cooperation. The entire support of^ the 
Coordina/vor ^ s office^ after 2 r/2 years of primary dependence upon outside 
sources^ is now being undertaken by the member institutions. Such support 
cou^ never have, been obtained &t the ^outset before bene fits^ had been 
'adequately demonstrated. 

Funds, must be made available on a consistent ^ national ba$is "io enbotirage 
the development of new library consortia and other interlibrary activities^ 
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and to allow existing' consortia to experiment with new cooperative programs. 
Local oonsortixm membership ^in larger^ regional consortia should also i^-^n- 
couraged. The Vorcester Area Cooperating Ltbraries has joined NELINElf in a 
natural alliance — NELINET^ with the greater resources^ is proving cgmputex^ 
based information-handling capability s while WACL^ composed of librorjies in 
close physical proximity to one another^ is concentrating on the ^change of 
actual library materials. The\ former is essential in order for ihe latter to 
be carried out. This model deserves exploration in a variety of contexts. 

Sharing of resources is in part dependent upon the adaptation of new tech- 
nologies to the library a:rena. Thus there should also be funding for research 
in this^ar^ea. Money has been spent in library, research on the application of 
computers^ videa^ and the like to library situations. Such support should 
continue^ with particular relevance^ however^ to cooperative us^rs of .them. 

Sharing of resources is dependent also upon the ability and willingness ' 
of people to use the new technology cooper^^ely. Very Txittle research has-^ 
been carried out in this area. It is badly needed. 

I 

Facilitating the sharing of informational resour(pes is a meaningless ex-- 
ercise if the resources that people need are not in the library. The library 
cannot be a universal information source. It can^ however^ adaptr to needs of 
those it serves'. Too little is known*about how people go about obtaining'the 
information they ne^d^ whether they do in fact obtain it^ or what,^the nature ^ 
of that information is. , shpuid be trying tO- find out systematically^ at 
all levels of social conduct\ \ ' . ^ 

It all mean^ money^ of coif^sh. I Would suggest^ however^ that much of 
the moneys is already aoaila^leuxnd going to libraries^ but for the wrong 
purposes. The HEA Title Ila pitpgram^ for example^* encourages duplication of 
materials. More of those moniSs should go to consortia. A larger proportion 
of LSCA funds should go to Title III^ which would do more than anythiyig also 
to. encourage more multi-type ii\terfibrary cooperation. NIH^ NSF^ NEH^ and 
OE funding of library research should be better coordinaiedy and more em- 
phasis placed upon developing viable mechanisms for sharing of resources * 
among libraries and other information agencies: 

Information is an increasingly valuable commodity in pur culture. If 
libraries cannot effectively provide it^. they may well be by-passed as vital 
parts of the vast information exchange which society is becoming^ and recede 
to a status more in keeping with the common stereotype of tjie library. 



LOCAL AND REGIONAL LIBRARY CONSORTIA 

A Discussion Paper Prepared for the NELINET 
Executive Committee^ February 21^ 1973 ' 



Within New England there are' two dozen or more sub-regional library co- 
operative organizations J including various kinds of consortia^ public library 
systems^ and more Ipnited purpose^ informal cooperative groups. NELINET has 
formal ties with two of these organizations^ Vorcester Area Cooperating 
Libraries and the Boston Theological Institutes^oth of ^whidh qre members 
of NELINET. In addition^ it has an informal relationship with the New 
Hampshire College and University Council. 



jgp^i^" Questions have been raised as to^ how these and other similar or^ofiizations 
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should relate to NELINET ond^ perhaps more importantly^ how the looal and 
regional efforts affect one another. Most cooperative library organizations 
^have essentially the same general purpose: to provide more effective "Jt- 
brary service through the sharing of resources — money^ materials^ and 
people. Specific goals vary considerably^ however. The primary goal of 
' NELJNET is to reduce the rate of increase in the costs of processing library 
information, ^e major goal of WACLj on the other hand, is to make more 
effective use of the library resources of its membership. 

Functional Differences * 

This difference in major objective should not be taken as an indica- 
tion of a wholesale difference between the two consortia — both hold the 
other ^s main goal as a secondary objective. Yet ther^e is still a difference: 
the local consortium is generally more directly concerned with service to 
-the library user. TJ^e local consortium usually consists of a geographically 
*^natia*al" grouping of libraries (subject library consortia often excepted) 
among which materials sharing is usually easier than with libraries located 
at a greater distance. Thus the local consortium would seeni to fill , an 
"ecological niche" that may be unsuited to the regional consortium. The li- 
braries of Worcester would hardly expect NELINET to provide some of the 
" services that WACL does^ such as twice-daily interlibrary book delivery. 

The regional aonsortiumj because of the distance factor^ must almost ^ 
of necessity concentrate on handling data rather than materials. Centralis 

. zed processing ofi new -materials is a possible exception to this "rule"j 
but the amount of autonomy that individual libraries and local library^ con- 
,sortia must relinquish to the regional center in such an arrangement is a 
sdrious stumblingHlock to the success of that kind of cooperative effort. 
Hitness the' fate of the Colorado centralized processing project. The 
Massachusetts BCL effort has succeeded so well because the central author^ty^ 

. in this case the state^ holds the fiscal control. 

Thus the regional consortium usually attempts to provide regional com- 
^puting facilities for the technical services. Computers can be made to act 
' efficiently upon certain kinds of library data at a distance. ^ Thi^s ef- 
ficiency increases ae the number of libraries using the facility vncreasi 
up to a limit. / ' 

Economy of scale ^ then^ provides strong reason for local aonsor/ia to 
participate in regional network data processing. *To do such processing 
locally may be 'much more costly^ particularly if it means that a targe^^ 
general-purpose computing system serving, a variety of users musybe utili- 
zed. If^ however^ a dedicated mini-computer can be used^ the balance may tip 
toward the local effort for some library functions. This seem not to be 
true of cataloguing which^ as accomplished with the OCLC sysiem^ provides 
economies through the widespread sharing of data. It requyres a fairly large 
CPU for the complex functions required by shared cataloguing. Serials , • ^ 
control may als(\ benefit from a sharing of data^ although tfie argument "seems 
less strong. The regional system would appear to be ,leis-iikely to hqld 
advantages in the area of ordering. This would be particularly so, if ease 
of resource sharing among libraries is in part a function of the distance 
between the libraries in question^ making, succfss in acquisitions cfiordina- 
' tion (and subsequent sharing of acquired materials) more probable (in a local . 
lev^l. k local cooperative ordering system could: probably be het-^er adapted 
^ to the conditions presented by a specific coordination scheme. 
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Circulation control also^ because of inter-insHtuttonal sharing and ^• 
a relatively high volume of transactions^ may be better accomplished on the 
local cdoperative level* ^ \ - * ' 

These considerations assume^ 'of course^ that most libraries are geo- 
graphically located in relatively close proximity to other libraries with 
which these^kinds of cooperation are possible. There are probably few 
Hew England libraries fo^ which this would not obtain. >J am ignoring here 
t}\e political problems inherent in the creation. of viable local consortia^ 
however. 

Would widespread local cooperative activity weaken the regional con- 
sortium? On the contrary^ in some ways it may in fact strengthen the larger 
efforV.\ r Libraries would affiliate' with it in blocks^ as has happened with 
WACL and BTI in NELINET. The mere existence of a local consortiym apparently 
aids in disposing reluctant librarians to join in a regional effort. Local 
consdrtium staff can assist in the development and implementation of regional 
systems perhaps to a greater extent than can the staffs of individual li-- 
' hraries. In addition^ local processing systems could in fact be developed 
'^by ,the larger network and then ynstalled within the individual consortvd 
throughout the region^ much as replication of the OCLC system is being plan- 
Tied in various pcirts of the 'country. Such a ischeme would facilitate inter- 
facing of the local and regional computer systems* 

In conside;ring alternatives such as these we must not reject out of 
.hand the possibility that the OCLC dream of cataloguing^ ordering^ serials^ 

and circulation processing all on one large^ central '.computer may not prove 
'effective and economical* Conversely^ we must not accept the entire dream 

without questioning its practicality for each of the functioris mentioned. 

Problems , ■ • 

^ ' . ' * • 

There are daggers in creating formal relatidnships b^twee?\ local^and 
regional library consortia. ^One is that a multi-state JegiQnal development 
effort is almost certainly more difficult to furtd frovj jithin the region 
than is a project that does not traverse state lines./ Funding from a 
national source would obviate this problem^ but such! funding is becoming 
more scarce^ particularly for hardware-oriented proposals such as a computer 
system, * |^ 

Another potential danger is that the regional activities could con- 
ceivably undermine purely local cooperation. If the regional activities 
offer greater cost benefits than the complementary local activities^ and if 
each library is a node in the regional conjputer network^ the primary focus . 
may be given to the regional effort ^ and worth-while local activities could 
languish. This situation could be hastened if the regional consortium be- 
came quite powerful and its staff did not perceive t}\e advantages and the 
often tenuous nature of local cooperation. 

^ There is another aspect of this as well. I have looked at library 
cooperation particularly as it facilitates processing. There are^ of course^ 
other areas in which cooperation is being carried out: reference services^ 
direct cross-boirowing^ development of media centers^ central storage^ docu- 
ment delivery^ micro- filming^ and document preservation^ to cite some of thS 
more coimon examples. Only a few of these hade been alluded to above^ and 
/I ^ • ' 
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ndne has been dealt with in any depaiU My discussion thus reflects what 
seems generally to be the emphasis in most deliberations about regional co^. 
operation: the computer-basedyprqpessing capability precedes all else, 
Perhaps this is necessary, that there would lie no regional deliberation^ if 



it were not for this concept. I have suggested as much here. Yet^ th& li- 
brary may be in danger of beoSming an efficient but uneffective prov/der of 
the kinds, and forms of ' in foliation needed by our changing society, U com- 
puter-based anachronism. Perhaps we should be' looking more at direct tn- 
, formation services , at cooperative means of developing multi-media capa- 
bilities , or at new forms of library service , such as utilization of CATV 
and other means of delivering information beyond the library walls. Some 
of these things are now being attempted, on a local level. Such effc^s 
' - should be encouraged. Regional and even national networks are of value only 
■ as they can keep costs dawn and enhance service. If there is less servvce 
to enhance, because information is bHng obtained elsewhere than from the 
\ library, will we have gained anything for our labors? 

One of the reasons for forming library^ consortia has been to reduce 
duplication of effort. We are now faced with the spectacle of having moved 
from duplication among individual libraries to duplication among library 
networks. Actual or threatened competition between various library networJ^ 
is not at all unusual. Consider the proposed Harvard-Yale-Columbia-New York 
Public cataloguing system. ' Consider the UMass system. What vf several 
local consortia in New England decide to install Bibnet (if that becomes! 
possible)? Economics of scale are going to evaporate if extensive dupUca- 
tipn does develop. Ultimately, one or two systems may succeed and thjis 
keep others from being implemented. If several'^ars implemented, however, 
some may^have to fail. ^-^ ^ - . / 

It does not appear that there is any easy way to inhibit dudication 
at this state. Some mechanism for bringing together representatives of U- 
brary consortia, including public library systems, in New EnglcM on a . 
regular basis- may have some effect. Perhaps one of the profesisvonal 
associations co^U be induced to sponsor a conference out of 'whvch such a 
mechanism mighV emerge. ^ 

Conclusion - / 

r^] '4 number of functional relationships, actual and hypothetical, among 

■\'<'- different levels of ikterlibrarij' ^cooperative organizations have been touched 
y rj upon. Organizational relationships will in some meagfure be determined by 
whatever form of functional relationships ultimateli/ develop, tempered by 
■ political considerations. We will eventually have 'to face up to the prob- 
lems in these areas as well. For now, however, it is important that we 
' V ^ . understand what can be done at each of the various levels of Ubrary or- 

qanization. Until w'e can see what NELINET, the' New England Library Board,^ 
^iV-^' ' WACL BTI, state liprOry networks, and all of .the other cooperative organi- 
zations in New England can and should each be doing, we are not going to be 



if 
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able to obtain the optimum benefits possible from cooperation. 



Mr. DEBUSE: I would just like to comment today "brief ly on your draft 
ti'S'jy proposal for a natlpnal program or a. national library service. 
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Chairman BURKHARDT: Before you do, I Inlght say. for the benefit of the 
rest of the audience that we sent dut to all of the witnesses who were listed 
a draft proposal of a new federal program "which is ver^ tentative and is the 
first step in what we think the Commission' real ly ought to be concerned with,** 
and that is the drafting of'a national program, and the witnesses have had 
copies of that. I believe there are sortie copies available for those of you 
who would like to" pick one up. Our purpose in disseminating this is to get 
as much response to it as we can at this stage' so that wfe can refine and 
1)u|ld it into something .that is really substantial and accurate and reflects 
tHe needs and the 'suggestions of both the experts and. the general user of li- 
braries and information, i 

1 So^now, Mr. DeBuse, will you make your comment^, please. ^ \ ^/ 

Mr. DEBUSE: A$ someone who has worked actij^ly in the area of ^inter- 
library cooperation^, I certainly endorse the approacji that is represented here, 
but jl would like to voice a word of caution. | 



given ^to you 



In your proposal, .and in my writt^en testimony ^hat I have 
as well, I see something of a tendency toward seeingl the networl^ or networking 
as a panacea for |i,b/arian information problems, andi I think thiis is a mistake. 



Distance and Access are not the onlyproblems that fjave to be solved. Indeed, 
I think there are some other problems t-hgt come befcire these. 



Let us go back to the interstate highways aga 



n. In your proposal yoCi 



make the anal6gy' between an interstate highway systkm and a national ini'orma- 
tion network, 'and this is,' I think, a .val id lanalogV; but keep in mind that 
with the intersfate highway system there have been I vast social and physical 
and environmental readjustments caused by the development by specialists of 
this elaborate network. I would suggest that what we oug^t to be considering 
before we propose a national network is some sort of social-informational- 
environmental impact study. Specifically,'! thihk we ought to look at the 
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fl P6t, two .assumptions In your list of priorities and objectives 1n planning 
1 Ibrarlan J information services for the nation. 

Number one Is 'users - to identify the various types of users and to de- 
termlne tjhfelr information needs. 

The second one is to determine th6 adequacy and efficiencies 'of current 
library, ind Information services. I don't think that your proposal takes , 
these. Into adequate account. ^ 

A national bibliographic network modeled after the OCLC network Is go- ^ 
Ing to*^ be, useful to^ a very small proportion of the population. l/th-lni< we 

have to look pre carefully at the vehicle of Information, not the roadway 

/ ' 

or the pathway the network — but the means by which Information Is con- 

/ 

twined — the book, the film, the video tape, whatever ~ and determine how 
these are being used, how effectively these are being used and what alterna- 
tlves there are to them. 

}1ow do people obtain the Information they need for everyday living, for 
business, for research, for^cholarly work'? I don't think that this question 
has been satisfactorily answered. The social Implications of any^network are 
going to be Immense, and I think that we should take a good long look at these 
basic quest lon^efore we start designing the network. I would suggest that 
It Is up., to the Commission and other national agencies to try to determine 
what the social Impact of various klnd^ of Informational networks might be. 

Mr. LORENZ: Can you tell us specifically whether your Cooperative is 
made up of all types of libraries, and then specifically how are you using 

NEDNET? ' ^ 

I \ 

^ Mr. DEBUSE: The Cooperative Is made up of fifteen libraries: academic, 
In^cludlng university, college and junior college; public library and special 
research library. The medical library and the Worcester Foundation for Ex- 
perimental Technology, the Art Museum Library and' the Antiquarian Society 
1 * , ' JuUfw 
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would be special libraries. We have not Involved ourselves formally with 
school libraries at this point, although I certainly anticipate being able^ 
ttf»*^rt leu late In the future with those as well. 

Mr. LORENZ: Those member llbrai^les are glvlilg you financial support, 
cash support? 

^ Mr. DEBUSEf Yes, and I might point out that we have had funding from 
federal sources through the statQ, that is, LSCA. We have had other funding 
from local private sources. This year for the first time the^se fifteen li- 
braries are paying the entire cost of the development offlc^ which I head; It 
is a very small office, but It Is a significant step. I don't think there is 
any possibility that three -or four years ago they would have considered 
spending this Amount of money to Set up this office when they had no know- 
ledge of what good might come of it. ' 

Mr. LORENZ: Could you give us a rough estimate of what degre^ of li- 
brary use your Cooperative represents in your region? 

Mr. DEBUSE: I am not exactly certain how you mean thatV 
^ Mr. LORENZ: Well, of all of the libraries serviced In t|ip area,^ how '| 



much would be represented by the libraries that suppol't this p^rogram? 



Mr. DEBUSE: I see. The school libraries are thL major group that Is 
not repijesented. I am not quite certain what proportion they might represent, 
but outside of the school libraries, close to ninety or ninety-five piercent 
,af^^the_^brar les'^are involved with our cooperative fn one way or^^nother. 

Mr. LORENZ: Then going on to the^second part of my question now, are 
you using NELINET? ^ ' * * 1 

Mr. OEBUSE: Let me point out that the Worcestet Cooperative Llbrarle'^'S 
is itself a member of NELINEJ and as such we are Installing terminals on the 
shared cataloging system now In operation with^CLC throbgh NELINET* We are 
al ready .operat In^ in two libraries 5nd anticipate expanding soon to two more, 

§^ 103 
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and I, hope to be able to continue untl.l all are Involved. .When I w^s brought 
Into this Cooperative, the stated objective was to dev.eilop computer-based 
cooperative processing capability, and It seemed to me foolish to do this 
when It was being done elsewhere, so we are now developing" these capabt 1 1 ties 
through the. larger network which Is likely a more cost'^benef l^ia^v^(ay of go- 
ing about It/V . ^ " ^ , ^ 

If I might comment further^n your draft proposal, you state that you 
want to maintain the same degree of autonomy for local libraries that /lak 
been tradt tf'6nal ly the case. I don't see any sort of 'nfetwork cooperative 
that Is gq^Ihg to matntatn the same decree of autonomy for the Individual li- 
brary. Cooperatlpn necessitates giving up some'degree of autonomy. 

Mr. LERNER: Mr. DeBuse, you referred to the Information delivery capa- 
billty of CATV In your paper. Let me ask a couple of questions on that. 

Number one, within your system now, do you see cable as a delivery 
system through CRT data bank Into the home, or do we limit It to story hours 
on video tape? In what areas do you think It really has meaning? 

Mr. DEBUSE: At the moment no one In our group Is using CATV. There Is 
cable television In the area,^but It Is relatively undeveloped. We are ex- 
ploring this technology now. 

From the use of the system, I think, a great de^l has been made of CATV 
reference service, which I think at this point Is probably not very success- 
ful and will not be for some time. I do feel that once you combine the CATV 
system with the computer system as you suggested, significant benefits will ' 
be possible. A two-way CATV system would be required, and these are expen- 
sive. They are being Installed very rarely now. I am not going to rule out 
the story hours or video reference or any other kind of Informational ser- 
vice that the library might be able to provide through that channel, through 

I* 

that cable. 1 think It Is wide open. 
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Mr. AINES: ^Your document that you provided us Is an extraordinary state- 
ment of honest views. ' 

Mr. DEBUSE: Thank you. 

Mr. AINES: For example, In your last statement you point out that in- 
formation is an increasingly valuable commodity in our culture and that If 
libraries cannot effectively provide it, they may well be bypassed as vital 
parts of the vast information exchange which society. Is becoming and recede 
to a status more in keeping wi,tj? the common ste/eotype of the library. 

Let me read one more Item and then l^wlll ask you to comment on these as 

«> 

you wish: "If libraries were to be subjected to an impartial but comprehen- 
sive investigation of the use of public monies, the resulting scandal would 
blacken the positive image in America for years to come.*' 

Now, these are pretty strong Svtatements and I know you /eel strongly 
enough to put them In. You might want to elat^^te a bit for us on that. 

Mr. DEBUSE: Well, I would find It very y Iff Icul t to prove the second 
statement that you cite, but I do feel from my work in interllbrary coopera- 
tion, from what I have been to see just wlthj^ the Worcester area, that 
there is a tremendous amount of 'dupl Icat ion that is unneeded. I might point 
also to' a tremendous amount of needed duplication that does^not exist, so " • 
there is another'side to this story as well. 

Librarians and hon-1 Ibrarlans alike are getting away from the Idea that 
every library must be self-sufficient, and certainly In the public library 
field the concept of sharing -has been relatively wel ^developed , as withlri 
the central Massachusetts Regional Library System; I would wager that there 
is even there a vast amount gf really unnecessary duplication. 

I don't want td dwell on this too long because It is^somethlng that many 
people have pointed out, /and maybe, even, there is not as/RtK;h duplication on 



a national scale as' we might Imagine^, but from my experience, I would not 
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accept this latter possibility, 

Mr, LORENZ: Are there'other exaniples of your kind of cooperative ,in 
Massachusetts or New England that you know of? 

Mr, DEBUSE: Well, there are other cooperatives, yes. Some of them are , 

Vn various stages of development, some of them carry out programs that I think 

that we In Worcester would IJke to, but so far are unable to. To my knowledge, 

though, there are very few local cooperatives such as ours, where the member 

libraries have made a point to. make the thrust of their effort through a 

♦ , 

central planning office rather than getting together and trying to plan pro- 

; • ' * 

grams with their Internal staffs. 

Anyone can devdlop a union lls^ of serials, for example, and everyone 
does.; we have. We are right now, however, trying to develop a list of non- 
prln?>materlals and Institutional guidelines for the lending of these mater-^ 
lals. That Is more difficult, and I would suggest that this kind of project 
would be virtually Impossible without some kind of central office or central 
person to deal with It, ' . 

Mr, LORENZ: Is there a basic description^ of what.you are doing In print 
somewhere? ^ \ i 

Mr, DEBUSE: I have had occasional newsletters which collectively des- 

■ . ^ ^ t 

cribe what we are doing, but as a surveys no, i 

Mr, LORENZ: I would like to see what yotj^ have In print, and I. think 
other members of the Commission (jvl-^fit^i^so ; I^ seems to me that what we are 
hearing from you. comes clo>^ to an element of the network plan that the 
Commission \i cons Idjering 'than almost anything else that I have heard In terms 
of a reglonaj^^^a^l Icatlon, r 

M$^ m60RE; Is your central office funded, from each of the fifteen li- 
braries .and .do they have a share equally, or how \% yodr off I ce 'funded? 

Mr, DEBUSE: 'It Is funded by the fifteen libraries, but on ari unequal 



basis, with assessed fees for both the operating program and for the develop- 
ment 'effort* Assessments vary on the basj^of book budget, which Ts not en- 
tirely fair but Is the best means that we could arrive at* 

Ms. MOORE: I am sure you have also had the unequal contributions from 
revenue-sharing that has caused th^ problem. 

Mr. DEBUSE: I am not quite certain what you mean by that. To my know- 
ledge, and I r^ay be ^rong \j this, there are no .revenue-sharing funds being 
used for libraries withfn our Immediate area. 

Ms. MOORE: Do you mean none of the libraries in your Immediate area are 
getting federal funds? € 

Mr. DEBUSE: Well, keep in mind that the public library, the Worcester 
Public Library, is the only public Ijbrary that is directly involved in WACL. 

Ms. MQORE: I didn't understand that. 

Mr. DEBUSE: Yes! . 

Mr. BECKER: Mr. DeBuse, I am inclined to say that I iy<e to think that* 
your idea of a social-envi ronmental ^impact study is a very useful jone* Did 
you do anything like it prior to the establishment of your Cooperative 
system? What actually prompted Its establ I shrpent? Was It spcial need or was 
It economy? ^ ^ 

Mr. DEBUSE: It certainly was not soci^ need. It was economy, and no.,* 
nothing of that sort was done. I have proposed that vye embark upon that kind 
of study, within our area. There is some agreement that, "Yes, we should do 
that,'.* but it has ended up way down the list of priorities. 1-^ is^not going 
to be funded unless I can somehow f Ind *the time to really push It. TYet .if 
I do that, I will not be accomplishing the things that \ am expected tO ac- 
complish. So I am really In a bind in that regard. ,t 

, Chairman BURKHARDT: Mr. DeBuse, I do want to urge you to send us your" 
comments on the national plan, especial ly on those aspects of our draft which 
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you think have been neglected at the expense of the emphasis on networking. 
We would be very Interested In hearing from you on that; and that, I should 
say, goes for any other witnesses. We do welcome your comments onjt and 
hope that you will write to us about It, 



• mhm LUSHINGTON 
Director, Greenwich Library 

Greenwich, Connecticut , . 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY - *• 

/ 

I This is in reply to yoicr request for written testimony dated July 20j 

1973. ' ... 

As I understand it^ you would lil^e us to choose one of the six topics 
. "mentioned in your letter to comment upon. Therefore I am aiming this letter v 
at No. 2 - Priorities for Service^ with perhaps some side comments on No. 3 - ^ 
Regional Resource Centers. 

It seems to me thati national planning should obviously be directed at 
coordinating state and regional level planning that is in existence. There-- 
fore^ I think it would be useful to establish some kind of structured liaison , 
relationships between tAe National ComrtisBion ori Libraries^ the American Li- 
brary Association^ the New England Library Association and the various state 
t^brary agencies. This will be needed especially in coordinating the develop- 
^ment of service to the unserved since all too often service to the unserved 
has fallen into crack between local library service and state library ser- 
vi<h. An example of how this could be coordinated might be the question of 
who are the unserved. Librarians have constantly been requesting money and 
thinking about innovative concepts for serving^ these unserved people. However ^ 
there seems to be no general agreement in the profession on how they can be 
identified or ^charaQterized and there are very few surveys of non-library 
users in the literature. Perhaps the National Commission could concentrate on 
research to uncover various characteristics of the unserved. For example^ a 
profile of the typical non-library user would be extremely helpful with an 
^emphasis on ways in which the non-library user can be reached. I would see 
the National Commission's primary role as a switching station whose function 
it is to pass research information from the university and researchers into 
. J . the field in general where it can be utilized for improving programs. In this 
connection regional resource centers are in many cases ill equipped to provide 
. the kinds of general research on which their services should be based. For , 
example^ regional resource centers^ften try to set up information centers to 
service questidns that cannot be answered on the local tevel. It is very dif- 
ficult for these regional resource centers to do this since s^ little informa^ 
tion is available on the cost of answering a typical non-local reference quej}f<^ 
tion. Research on this not generally available" in the field even though it 
may exis,t in higher level educational institutions. It is important for us to 
know a little bit more about how regional resource centers gan be structured 
and who uses them before we can develop criteria for their operation. For ex- 

er|c ' 1 ti 
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anplej in the Tair field County area we are quite oonoemed about the lack of 
sophisticated material coming into the public librariee in this etrea^ As you * 
hwWj ^approximately over 25^000 titles are published in ihe United Stages 
each yeoTi Our best estimate indicated that only 10^000 of those titles are, 
currently going into Fairfield County libraries and in most oases these . 
lOjOOO titles are duplicated again cmd again in libraries within these areas. 
What we don^t know is how many people ixi this area would utilize the other 
ISjOOO titles if they were available . ^ We are also unaware -of innovative 
methods of storing and gaining access to very little used materials that 
could perhaps be purchased and stored in a relatively inexpensive warehouse 
type environment somewhere in the county. ' There must be many subuttpan areas 
all over the United Stages with a s-milar kind of problem yet.no one is avail- 
able to pinpoint the research needed to make literature searches to determine 



if the research has been made and to direct information about available re 



search to the local level where it could -be utilized.. 



1 




I 



Although it is not included in your list of topics^ I^feel very strongly , 
about the question of federal funding for libraries and am a little surprised 
to find that it was not included.^ Many practicing librarians find, it ^iffi- ^ 
cult to understand why the National Commission is not tflking leadership* in 
this important area or if they are taking leadership^ it would be useful to 
have your leadership role publicized more widely. Certainly if we apf*e rpt 
to be concerned with funding for public libraries on a national leveX^ we 
are probably the only civilized nation on earth that is not supporting fund-- 
ing for libraries on a national basis. I believe it would be useful for^lhe 
National Commission to' take a stand on this issue. If they are for funding 
on the national l^el for libraries^ what is tl]^ir position on the kind of 
purposes of national funding? ^ Should national funding- find its way down to 
the local level to supplement local funds; should it be used on th^' state ^ and 
regional level to create regional reference centers or should it be used . 
merely Jor research? It would be useful to know what the Commission's stand 
is on this kind of federal funding. ' ' % 
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Mr. LUSHINGTON: Members of the Commission, I had a chance to glance at 
ou^report and suggestions about the national library network, I am cer-"*» 
talnl)f not' an expert Tn this field, knowing very little about computers. How- 
ever; It certainly Is a breath-taking concept very much overdue. 

would like %o reinforce Mr. DeBuse's comments and add a particular 
sidelight of my own that relates to the written testlmpny that I sent to you 
earlier, and that is, that I dp feel that we should be very interested in user 
needs and emphasize research Into user needs before we emphasize the overall 
network concept. 

Many of the details of the proposal seem to emphas Ize^jtechngjlt^gy r^^^er 
than user needs. Since |fny document that this Commission 




to be a political and pul^Hc relations dpcument as well as a technical docu- 
ment, I hope that It will de-emphasIze technology and the use of technologi- 
cal terminology, and emphasize user needs, especially research Into user 
needs, before a final network description Is produeeil.^ 

I was Interested also in the question of regional library service. You 
heard Mr. DeBuse's testimony and that of earlier people this morning relating 
to regional library networks In New England. From your point of view you are 
looking at New England as a region and from the point of view of many of the 
practicing, working librarians In New England, we are looking at smaller 

. Intrastate cooperatives as legions. 
« • \ 

Mr. DeBuse*s region, for Vxample, and the region that I am a trustee of, 

the Southwestern Connecticut Llbr^ System, which Is doing some of the things 

.that:, the- Massachusetts reglonals are trying to do but with less state support 

and less state funding, are a backup support for individual libraries. 

Another concept that I am sure that you have dealt with and are alert to 

Is the difficulty of -national library legislation that uses the state as a 

unit of servl the states vary tremendously not only In population, but 

even those of siml lar *p^pulatIon size vary considerably In the distribution 

of population and In the way In which library networks can be organized within 

* the state. 

For example. In my own state, Connecticut, although It has quite a large 
population of several million, the largest city Is 150,000, and we are 
divided Into a strict town framework. We have no county governments. Thus 
the largest single tax-supported unit of service is a town of 150,000. It 
Is questionable whether that tax base can support regional library service. 
So that we will need 'different kinds of standards and we wl 1 1 be a different 
kind of political unit fr6m other states similar In size to ours. « 
I thought that perhaps I could also mention for a moment that I was 
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fortunate enough to have a fellowship to study English medium-sized libraries 
last year, and In the course of that study I had an opportunity to see their 
^^tem of national library bibliographic control. 

They divide the range of subject specialties Into surprl singly .smal 1 li- 
braries; that Is, a relatively small town library serving 50,000 people in 
England will hav^ ^ national library bibliographic specialty under which they 
wfll be expect^ to apply their own town budget to purchase all materials in 
that narroW^sqbject specialty. 

What this means l^^^^^^ thes^'l 1 brarles have extensive closed 

stacks, usually compact closed stacks. Whenever Interllbrary loans come to 
these 'Individual 1 ibrarles, , they have to take the staff's time to go to the 
closed stacks to find the books requested, package them, and msil them out. 
They use regular mai^ delivery. 

This is not aS^great a prob/em as It would be In the United States, but 
It does seem to me a rather curafoersome system and It rather overbaliances the 
book collection In these lndt\Hdlj5WTbrar ies In terms of local service 
needs. It would seem^to be more economical to create regional reference 
centers whose sole function would be to serve these In-depth needs rather 
than 'to require the Individual Vftrarl^s to serve them. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You spoke of what you thought was a typical ques- 
tion, of using the state as the unit of service. Now, obviously the states 
do vary and that does provide a great difficulty to act as though they were 
uniform. What oth^/^unit Is practical? 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: Well, I think that obviously we have to deal with the 
political reality, which Is one of the points I was making earlier. We have 
to gain the states' cooperation ancl support for arfy national library network 
that we set up. I am merely suggesting that the standards be organized in 
terms of user needs rather than political entltfes, so that you permit a 
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great deal of flexibility 
just here with tfie quest 
Mr. BECKER: A few 




usly I don't have any solutions. I am 
n that particular case. 

s ago, and this Is just for Information, we* did 
have our only conference on user needs gin Denver, where we Invited thirty 
people to spend almost a week discussing user needs. These were not just li- 
brarians; I think the preponderance of Invitees was from lay groups and It In- 
cluded the minority groups, the culturally deprived and the Institutionalized. 
We are soon to Issue ~ maybe Chuck can tell us when — the document which 
records these proceedings. ^ 

We did this with a little trepidation because, as you know, user needs* 
can be expressed as a function of geography, age, specialization, level of 
education; It Is a kind of mul tldlmenslonal problem and awfully difficult. to 
get a handle, op. We would like, I think, to see more research done In th,ls 
area but are not sure how to go about It. Do you have any .suggestions? 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: Well, one concrete suggestion that I am currently work- 
Ing on Is a combination of a librarian and a marketing person from an adver- 
tising agency. I think the, adverti sing people, marketing people, have 
created quke useful meti^ods of statistical research Into determining frbm^ 
In-depth research what the user really needs, what he will respond to. 

However, I am not famT^ytar with any research that is focusing on the needs 
of the non-1 Ibrory user, finding out who the non-library user I^ and finding 
out what/the relation to library-user service Is. It seems to me this would 
be a good approach: an In-depth survey designed by a librarian and an adver- 
tising or marketing person In a very limited community area, which would give 
us some "kind of IrVformatlon that I think we do not now have. 

Perhaps \t/(iovi\6 be useful to gain different kinds of statistical In- 
sights Itlfo library use. I am sure you are all familiar with the Rutgers pro- 
ject on the measurement of library effectiveness. I think this Is one study 
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trying to differentiate between libraries by using different kinds of statis- 
tical methods than thos^ currently practiced, * . 

Mr, STEVENS: Mr, Lushlngton, In youf prepared statement you suggested 
that there was a need for a more structured library association, and I am 



"^^^^-^wof^ering If you would tej I us how that structure ought to be worked out and 
whit thfejjes ought to be, rather tiian the more Informal structure- that now 
existk, and what agencies yo;j feel we«ought to be In tpuch with that you 
^f-eel that we are not In' touch with now* 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: Let me perhaps cite an example, Ij^ looking over your 
, national network proposal, I came across several times the term "standards," 
and In flipping through here, on page 12 you say, "Supporting responsibility 
within the state so that they meet standards which qualify them to meet the 
standards and services *ava I lable through the natiojial pf-ogram." 

Now, if the standards qualify tl||fn to meet tfie standards "through the 
national program, necessarily there must be Ihput as to what those standards 
contain, and I am sure you jare all aware that the ALA Is currently the body * 
that seems( to set national library standards^ I am not .Sure exafctly why; I ' 
guess perhaps by actloiji^custom or tradition. But It aeems te me there needs 
to be son/ kind of relationship between this Commission and the standard- 
' setting body, whatever It may be, if these standards, are going to be utilized 
to qualify libraries to be members of the national network, 

Mr. STEVENS: Well, ft seems to me that you don't have an^t specific 
channels that you think we pUght to use more than we are already using them. 
We are in contact with the standards group at ALA and we will be speaking with 
Mr, Wedgeworth on Friday, We are continuing those contacts to make sure that, 
what We do Is in line with what they have In mirid, and that the standards ' 
that they are proposing are realistic from the point of view of the Cormilsslon. 
The same thing goes with all kinds of specifications that they are work- 



Ing orT>.. the staltlstlcs hafridbook and soon. We are trying to make the Input 

there., I was hoping that you had some new Ideas that we are not following. 

Mr, LUSHfNGTON: No. That Is probably due to my lack of familiarity 

with what the Commission Is already doing. However, perhaps I could comment 
» 

that the Input should be more In terms of policy rather than in terms of 
specific standards. Perhaps It would be the Commission's function to settle 
policy, for standards, , 

We all, I think, suffer from the concept that American library standards 
for the last twenty years have been goals an4 not achievable standards In the 
sense that fifty percent of the libraries In the Ur»fXed States do not meet 
existing .pubt Ic library standards. Perhaps It could be the Commission that 
could recommend that standards should no longer be goals but shpuld be 
feasible, financially achievable standards; and this as a policy might be 
communicated to the American Library Association or some of these other bodies 
that you ar^e already In communication with. 

Mr. CASEY: You have turned from technology and seem to be more concern^ 
with user needs. Would you respond to a question I have? Is It posslbl*e we 
have non-users of our libraries because our educational systems In o^-r states 
are deficient In the elementary schools and the high schools, the educators 
are not teaching people the value of reading and how to read, they arfe not 
teaching them the value of good literature; so, therefore, beyond the man- 
dated Dook review In the English class, once the user .goes out he Is not a 
user after high school because he Is not taught In the school the apprecia- 
tion of books and good literature? 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: Well, I try to avoid giving opinions of other educa- 

r - » % 

tlonal Institutions, but I could comrnent that I, am familiar with what Is 
happening In libraries, not only In my own libraries but In other libraries 
In the* state of Connecticut and elsewhere. It seems to me that there Is 
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very little capabi 1 i ty wi thin the 1 ibraries arttiiwi thin the publishing i.ndustry 

I 1 

to make available materials in formats 'that wotjld be more acceptable tojion- 
library users than the traditional book forfnat«ti| Therefore I think that Is an 
area where there really is a need and where thfera can be a lot done. But as, 



to the current thrust of other modern educatlo^^lll inst i tutions, I certainly 
Ms. WU: I would like to make some CQlro^lKt^f^ a couple of points. Now, 



would not want; to comment on that. 



in talking about use and ne'ed, since to jpj^^|hf^^s a local problem, the li- 
brary itself should set up a book selectj|^fl^ pol icy and you can even have a 
committee, a boot; selection committee, which Will contain or consist of people 



from the committee tp .decide what true nebds your community has. 

Another thing concerns regional izatij^n. In your introduct'ion you said 



something about New Engtaqd and the coopejratllVes. I think in this part of 
the country your regional ization is a little bit different from what'! know 
In California. In California there'is the Los Angeles County Library System, 
whichr is a regionalized library, althougn it is under the county library and 

I" ' ■ 

it is under the' county government, but it does have different regions. Now, 
your regional ization means different uni'ts joined together and becoming 



regional i zed? 



Mr. LUSHFNGTOft: I am not too fami 



iar with the California practice, 



but I am not ^re the.re Is as great ^ difference a^ you seem to feel. How- » 
ever, as I understand, Jj>^^^^rrrfb^ cjounty library systems make use of ex- 
isting 1 i brarfe.s. | ^ 

Now, this Would also be true in f|ew En^N^ ^nd. The New England regional 
systems make use of existing libraries and they have superimposed on that a 
relatively small staff of people whosp job. it is to help to develop those 
libraries and help to give coop^ra'tlvie services that the Individual library 



is not capable of. 
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;l am not sure how much more than that Callforhla system does. 
Ms. WU: Well, the California libraries are under tbe county government^ 
but It Is under one system. But It has been divided up Into dlffei^ent regions, 
and under the regions there are branches. Does that apply to the New England 

systems? >, ; - . . ' 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: But these InclTvldual libraries and branches still have 

local funding and local boards Of trustees. , 
Ms WU: Right. The county government pays for It. ' 
Mr. LUSHINGTON: The county g6>;lernment or local town governments? 
/ Ms. WU: .Oh, I see. The towns will contribute thelrAaxes to 

Los Angeles County and Los Angeles 'County will allocate their funds.. 

Mr. LUSHINGJON: I see. We't;l,"".ln New England the money cdmesinostly 
from tax support^om the local townships and not from county governments. 
However, It Is also a mistake to think that all of tKe New England states are 
the same, because' In Massachusetts you have-ons Iderably more stflte funds go- 
ing Into regional systems, as far as I understand, than you do In Connecticut, 
where, there Is no state funding for reglo'nal systems. The regional systems 
. depend solely on local contributions for .their f uA^J^^^^so-J-^-TsT^el ter of 

"cllfferent situations. ■ - . I " 

Mr. LORENZ: Have you done a, user study In southwest Connecticut, Mr. 

. Lushington?^ * K ^| 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: No, we have not. We are sefeklng funding for a non- 
"library user study, as I described, but we haven't^ yet found funding for that 
and the survey has not been done.' V; * , 

One community In Connecticut has done a vetif rough kind of non-library ^ 
user survey to find out what nf^dla nonrllbrary users could be reached 
through, whether It Is newspapers or televls^l^h and so on; as far as M know, 
that Is aMl that has been done. *' ^ 
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Mr. LERNER: What did they find. out? 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: Very Inconclusive: that non-library users all read news- 
papers and watched television and listened to the radloT I think one Inter- 
esttng point that the survey did uncover, as far as that community was con- 
cerned, was that the best way to reach ^he non-library user Is to make a nonr 
library user telephone survey, because as a result they had an awful lot more 
people using the library. 

ELIZABETH G. MYER 
, DireiCtor, Department of 5tate Library Services 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
Providence, Rhode Island 

/ 

^ WRITTEN TESTIMONY ^ 



Thank you for the privilege of submitting testimony to the National 
i^^ Comnission on libraries and Information Soienoe^ in conjunction with the 
\^ Regional, Hearing in Boston. I welcome the opportunity of presenting my views 
conditioned by hibiKiry experience in a State agency over a number of years. 

These Xjiews acquired through such experience center on the coyivictiori 
that the State library agency should be a key force in achieving integrated 
library services. My recent official connections with NELINET (New England 
Library^ Information Network) and with NELB (New England Library Board) have 
reinforped this opinion\ Only where there is strong leadership expertise 
at the State level can there develop sound networks within the State and 
operative networks at a regionaV level. Obviously an immense strengthening of 
State library agencies is required to reach this goalj and this ,ziequirement 
appears in the 1970 revision of . Standards for Library Functions aVKthe State 
Level . It is gratifying to encounter this policy not only in the legislation 
,of the Library Services and Construction Act Amendments ^ hut in the thinking 
' of the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science.- . 

34 great deal needs to be done generally^ to upgrade existing libraxk^ ^ 
services. There is no strength gained by linking weakness with Weakness. '^^^^ 
^e citizen usually rfieets library service at the lowest levels and this cah , 
represent to him or her>whai is aoailable^ The new tide of decentralization 
and direction away from bureaucratic control must accordingly be parelleWd" 
by the development of sounds alive^ and dfficiently^, functioning outpost li^ 
braries so thatj when networks are perfeqted^ the end result is service to 
the local enquirer. . This building up of local agencies is largely tha prov- 
ince of State ''government. Nevertheless^ the Federal input is and will con- 
tinue to be invaluable in a major way in providing incentives for innovation 
'and funding for linkage. 
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^ . The irony of the proposed withdrawal of Federal funding and of Federal 



oversight at the very onset of significant long-range planning done by fifty 
^ State library agencies is striking. Many such plansj shared by State library 
agenoiesj have shown a new thrust^ each tailored to the state of the art in 
its own home Statej but each Eminently usable as tx tool to create a network 
at hilgh^r levels. 

The need of such a body as .the National Commission hds become inoreas-^ 
ingly apparent. From its situation in the Federal government it can provide 
a sounding board for information from a cross 'section of citizenry in all parts 
of the country. This information can be evaluated for timeliness^ authenticity^ 
applicability^ and cqn^ in tum^ be fed back in the form of sounds long-range 
planning. , • ^ 

If our nation is to maintain some responsible leadership in the worlds 
better means of providing^information is essential. Not only officials in 
government but the electorate should be able to act intelligently because of 
knowledge adequately available. Hopefully^ the Commission can point the way 
for achieving this. " v ' 

New flexibility^ new knowledge on sources ^ \iew means of tapping them^ 
new swmation and distribution of information^ and new speed are urgently re-- 
quired in the field of research. Besides strengthening resources for research^ 
a pattern of utilizing them fully should allow a real opening up of riches of 
knowledge held in this Isountry^ in identifying and organising them for use. 
Present methods are too haphazard^ too privilegedj too sloWj and too unpubli- 
cized. , * 

There is expertise "^the profession^ whichj given an opportunity with 
funding^ could devise with the Commission's help a. plan for"" identifying and 
preserving informational materials and records. New England should be a ^ 
leader in executing such a ptan. 

On some specifics^ we should like to see the Commission devoting atten-- 
tion to the exploration of certain matters so as to offer its recommendations 
,^in the following areas: 

Evolv^r^nt of a truly national network of library and informa- 
tion. Services. 

A practical solution to the copyright problem^ that would be 
\^ fair to the originator of material but would provide a work- 
able means of utilization. 

< A strong position with guidelines on intellectual freedom 

that can dispel the threat of a Sword of Damocles wielded 
by sporadic groups. 

Constructive encouragement of the use of every modem tech- 
nological meahs to identify^ organiz^j and make available 
resources in information. 

Enlightenment of citizens as to 6hdt libraries are offering 

them. • ,^ ' 

Ascertaining needs^ stimulating fact-finding^ promoting coordination^ the 
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National Corrmiisision carij in its position of preeminencBj prove to be the most 
significant faa^r in library direction in this ere/. Its role in National 
leadership is tvpely^ valuable^ and welcome. 

Working at the State level in a small State like Rhode Island^ I can 
truly, say that th€ State library agency has its finger on the pulse o$ most of 
the total library pattern. Tfierefcre^ I can testify with cotCfidence that the 
three-way mix - locdl^ State^ and Federal - has been exceptionally profitable 
in the input from^tibrary personnel j in the sharing of ideas and ideals j and 
in- the efficien6 use of funding at all three levels. 

Thank you again for giving me this o^ortunity to express my thoughts 
for this hearing. 

i • * ^ 

Ms. MYER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for Inviting me to submit testimony 
and to appear here today to sp^ak. 

^j^en legislation was passed setting. up the National Commission In July, 
1970, I rejoiced. I was proud that Senator Pell was one of the co-sponsors 
and conducted'hearlngs of the Subcommittee on. Education. I liked very much 
the role, of the Commission as Indicated jn the leglslatlpn and I wish Its 
future real success In achieving our^natlonal development. 

In Rhode Island, the state library agency Is the Department of Stqte Li- 
brary Services, which Is a department of state government. The director, Is 
appointed by the Governor, and, since 1964 when the department was estab- 
lished," I have been appointed by Governors of both persuasions. 

Before the LSCA or even the LSA was enacted, Rhode Island had not had 
any modern library legislation since before World War 1.* In 1364, our law 
set up a department of state government. The Impact of federal legislation 
and federal funding Is' just beyond belief. ^ 

It. was the prospect of| the LSCA, passed In February of 1964, that al- 
lowed our General Assembly to pass that law of 1964, the first year it was 
introduced, and we have seen a remarkable change In Rhode Islartd ever, since, 
thanks to the federal Input — not just the money that came through federal 
funding but through the leadership, the guidance, anil we welcomed the partner- 
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ship of the" federal government. And when I speak In Rhode Island of partner^ 
ship, I do ref to federal, state, local,, and not county, because In Rhode 
Island counties -constl tute no problem. /v^ 

I am here to supply omissions from my written testimony and liopefully to 
answer some of your questions. 

I 

Mr. LERNER: First of all, I think that/the library community In Rhode 
Island deserves a great deal of credit for putting the arm on Senator Pell. 
If ^kll other states could have library-Interested people like Senator Pell, we 
would all be In better shape. i 

Ms. MYER: Thank you, Mr. Lerner. Yoy do knofr>^at we^are not too modest 
In Rhodejsland about our members of Congress, and when the LSA and the LSCA 
had hard going and when we nearly lost^the federal program In 1961, Congressman 
Fogarty was on ♦the scene. ' I 

Mr. LERNER: I want to direct myself to you. You have a list of things 
.that LSCA should do, and I want to direct myself to one of those things and 
ask for your comment. | 

^ You say that wex should establish guidelines on Intellectual freedoms, 
which Is one of your points. Can you comment on what you think the librarian's | 
standpoint would be on the Supreme Court decision on obscenity? 
Ms. MYER: Are we going to stay here all day, all nl^ht? 
Mr. LERNER: In twenty-five words or less. 
• Ms. MYER: I would hope that the Commission would take a very firm stand 
and that we could /efer to our local situations so that when sporadic flareups 
occurred, we couldNspeak with authority fortified by good thinking. 

Local coramJnltles certainly have their own Ideas on this subject, and I 
would hate to see some of the local Interpretations. We know what we Want for 
free access, and I would like to see that strength behind the efforts of li- 
brarians and trustees. ' 

^ ■ 
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"Mr. LORENZ: Jn terms of federal, state, local partnership for library 
development, do you feel that libraries have reached the point where the 
federal assistance could no longer be categorical but could be channeled Into 
more general purposes', such as outlined in the paper? 

Ms. MYER:- Mr. Lorenz, we love the categorical grants. Wg are not ready 
to cast them off and, of course, when I read words like "collapsing" and 
"withdrawal" I am not In that frame of mind at ai'l. I think the legislation 
that was authorized through 197,6 still obtains. In Rhode Island we are S 
total netwGfrk, and I refer tVall types of libraries. We are supporting — X; 
and^r am speaking of the netvyork — ourselyes by a combination of federal and, 
state funds. If the appropriations were Impounded Indefinitely, obviously 
there woU^d be a serious effect on all aspects, elements of the tota 1 *netw(Jrk> 
and I certainly recommend strongly that the good development that has been so, 
conspicuous since 1364 be given encouragement. and continued support for 

further progress. * . I 

♦ 1 

Mr. AINES: I am delighted to make your acquaintance through your paper 



and also through your very wise words. 1^ thint I a> going .to remember one 
statement you made for a long time Intthe paper: "There Is no strength gained 
by linking weakness with weakness,." I think that Is very well said. 

I would like to have you reflect on something else you have said, however. 
You say present methods, In handling knowledge obviously are too haphazard, too 
privileged, too slow and too unpubl Icized; and again I think you make strong 
impact, but would you be wMlhQg to reflect on what you have said arid then give 
us advice on what might be djne? ' 

Ms. MYEI|^ ^ I think In our'servlce we should accelerate the location of 
material and I 'think we should unify our efforts so that It Is not haphazard. 
I think we should use technology to the maximum. Djd I omit one, Mr. Alnes? 

Mr. AINES: You have reinforced what you have said, I am sure. ' 
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Mr. CASEY: ,One of your points Is that we should enlighten citizens as 
to what libraries c^an offer them* Along that line, do you think the national 
commission should encourage strong, active st^te associations of library 
trustees, strong, active state assodiatl ons of llbrjarlans In each state? Do 



^ yoiJ think we shoul d encourage that type of, organ Izatlon In '^ach state? 
Ms. MYER: And do not omit, Mr.^Ca^ey, |^Iends of libraries. 
Mr.. CASEY: AM right. \? « \ 

Ms. MYER: I think there has to be a terrmc public relations program 
which hopefully those who fund us will not look upon as decoration but a^^a 
necessity. We need to get home to the^average citizen aAd the total citizenry 
what libraries have to offer, whether they dbn't know because they are apa- 
thetic or shy or whatever; but we^ have got to sell our goods and be salesmen, 
and it capf come from both librarians and trustees. 

Mr. ^ASEY: In other words;Sto Implement your suggestion ~ 
Ms. MYER: Use evety legitimate means, yes. i 
Mr^ CASEY: C— • organization of trustees and librarians and^?||]ends will 
be a way to go about doing this, to attract that^^^ ^ 

• Ms. MY^R: r&m a very sjrong believer In using non-l I^arlans. Natur- 
ally we are going to prx>clalm, but I think It especIaU^ effective when It 
comes from the man In the street — and I do. wish the' 1 Ibrarles would go after 
the man In the street and the chlldrlen and all potential users. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: I Imagine you would be a strong supporter of Senator 
PelTs resolution that therfe be a White House conference on libraries In 1976? 

Ms. MYER: I certainly dm, and I hope It moves along In the tialls of 
Congress. I think, that that could be" a very significant thing, and we would 
hope by then to have even more proof of library progress. 

Mr. LORENZ: Could you comment on the present degree of cooperation among 
the state library agencies In New England In terms of region-wide planning and 

ERIC 
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cooperation? 

Ms. MYER: I think the Interstate library compact Is a good example where 
the six-state library ag^t^es did slgr\ ^ document which permitted,, for 
example,' the New England Document Conservation Center that has an enormous 
role to play In tije. future. There arej Other ways that I think ,thate our six 
stat^l'^'arr'begTnnln^ to cooperate'. 'We certainly have our , New England Library* 
Association, the ^New England Library Board, and NELINET. Going back to the' 
Document Conservation Center, and that was a long time coming, ft Is an 
example of where alL types of ybrarles will benefit.* Certainly on Saturday, 
when our department in Rhode Island put on a very significant workshop with 
Captain George M. QJinha, .th^^^T^ector of the Center, as chief speaker, we had 
all kinds of people there; not just librarians,, but town clerks, people en- 
trusted with records, because it was a clay's workshop taking up not only the 
actual techniques but maaagement* and so forth and emphasizing that preven- 
tive' measures are f*ully as important as the restoration aspect. 

In Rhode Island we think of all types of libraries. In 196? a state law 
was passed right on the heels of the 1966 amendments of the LSCA, which oocheci 
the door to Interllbrary cooperatFon, state Institutional services, library 
services to the blind and physically handicapped; and In 1967*our state law 
set up five Inter-related library systems with a library designated In each of 
the -systems to correlate and give leadership. • ' ^ 



The state agency gives grants, ^combination of federal ahd state money, 
and In each system there Is this correlation of all types of libraries. There 
are teletype Installations. Our department pays for the machine cost. . In 
each of the systems, there Is a vehicle, so there Is better communication- of ^ 
all types. 

. C'halrman BURKHARDT: Well, thank you, Ms. Myer. We are runnlng^a little 
behind and I see we are going to have a lot of people from Rhode IslancJ testl- 



fylng during the public segment. 

r 

Ms. MYER: That Is making up for our size., 



JAMES H. lAUBACH Jf. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 



WRITTEN TESTIMONY 

Trds is forwarded in response to your invitation of July lOj 1973j to 
submit testimony prior to the Oatobep 3 regional hearing in Boston. It 
carries my apology for tardiness^ and hope that the aom'ents may be helpful. 

These remarks represent^ Only my aim personal viewpoint. They come 
from one who isj by profession^ a public accountant^ and has peen involved 
and active in public library trusteeship at the locals state^ and regional 
level. 

My experiences have not touched an l^e subjects contained in your 
Committee Questions^ and I am therefore unable to respond directly. I wouldj 
however^ Itke to corment on item-^4^ page 2, of your letter — Means and 
Method of Providing Service in Sparsely Populated Areas. Within the last two 
years Vermont has instituted a books-by'-mail service^ gradually expanding it 
to cover the entire state. Some librarians have seen this as threatening 
their position^ and have reacted with something le$s than whole-^hearted ei}- 
thusiasm. However^ it has provided service to those who were unable or un- 
willing to use their local library^ has dorie sp at costs which compare favor- 
ably with conventional service^ <md has therefore been welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally by many^residents. A recent study of state library services in New 
Hamoslzre reccfuTnended the inauguration of a similar service^ dHd it now ap- 
pears possible that a trial will be made in the most sparsely populated area 
of the state. 

It seems to me that this is an important adjunct to convential library 
service^ oni should be supported if possible. I hcve no particular sugges- 
tion for national support^ other them maintenance of present special mailing 
rates for library materials. 

I would like to aoment on three other areas of cori^ex^ — public li- 
brary trusteeship^ inter-library cooperation^ and fwxdtng patterns^ 

Trusteeship. 'Prom an admittedly prejudiced viewpoint^ I urge the contin- 
uation and streng thing .of lay control of public libraries through policy- ^ 
making (not advisory) boards of trustees. The .responsibilities and function^ — ^ 
of trustees a^^ too well-known to require elaboration ht^re. I would rather 
like to point out that the alternative seems to me to vest the responsibility 
for library services in the Town Hallj where they necessarily have a low 
priority and are a stSp further removed from the residents of the community^ ' 
or at, the State Capitol^ where they are stilt further removed from the com- 
munity residents^ their heeds and desires. While 'many boards and'many li- 
brarians fai\^t,p, develop the full potential of the other party^ certainly a 
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proper cooperative effort on the part of lay persons and professional li- 
brarians results in the best service to the oormunity. 

Inter-library Cooperation . Considerable testimony has already been taken 
on this, subject^ but it appears to me that it has^ been primarily at the level 
of the larger centers^ systems^ and academic institutions. I would point out 
that the community that has a public library and a school library has an op~ 
portunity for inter--library cooperation. I do not agree with the observation 
that such cooperation must be coordinated on^ a national level. 

As taxpayers i we see our school^ our public^ and our academic libraries^ 
each having its own real estate^ its own collections^ and its own staff. We 
realize that each has its own requirements and its own ^'public'* to serve ^ hut 
we question whether the best use is being made of these resources. In parti- 
cular^^ many feel ifhat they are not being shared so as to provide the maximum 
service to allj with the least practical duplication^ and hence at the least 
total cost. Many are hopeful that this hackneyed conversation-^piece is a 
subject whose time has come for action p- certainly at the local level^^ 
probably at the state levels and possilHy at the federal level. There are 
examples of cooperation^ coordination^ and even integration being successfully 
pursued. Some have b^en stimulated by federal grants. I would urge the con-- 
tinuation of such grants (either direct or through the state tibrary) not 
only for innovative^ demonstration projects^ but also as seed money to enable 
a community to work out its own "best method" of sharing. 

Funding . do most people^ I bewail the termination of federal funds 
previously provided' for programs in which I have a particular interest — and 
dutifully respond to the appeal to "write your Congressman* " At the same 
time J I subscribe (and am finding a surprising amount of support) to the 
basic philosophy that the federal government should undertake those projects 
that the states (^annot^ and those only^ and that the states should undertake 
only those, projects that the local communities cannot. I am not in favor of 
sending tax dcllars to Washington^ having some of them remain there for ad-- 
mimstration and control^ and having the diminished balance returned to my 
state for state or local services. The same applies to taxes paid to the 
state capital. ' 

Public libraries are primarily local institutions^ and should be funded 
locally^ with the state library^ funded by state resources^ responsible for 
back'-up^ or cooperative^ or regional j se^rvic^s. I believe that federal funds 
should not be provided on a continuing basis for the .maintenance of either 
state or local library services.^ I believe .that they are appropriate for 
innovative programs on a demonstration basis^ for seed money^ or^ of course^ 
for supporting a national network or other project national in scope. 

While it may be contradictory to the above ^ I do recognize the income 
tax particularly at the national level — as the most powerful and effec- 
tive taxing medium. I support revenue sharing as a m^ans of distributing \ 
funds to^states and cormtunities^ for use as they decid^. Testimony previoi^l^ 
taken spells out the difficulties of having such funds applied to library %] 
services. But some communities have applied revenue-sharing funds to li- 
brary services. It is up to librarians and trustees to prove their library 
needs J in competition with the many other community needs. Where some have 
succeeded J others can too. 



Chairman BURKHARDT: Mr* Laubach, I believe you are a 1 fbrary trustee* 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUBACH: I am an ex-trustee, yes, sir. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: An ex-trustee, but you are talking from the point 
of view of a trustee* 

Mr* LAUBACH: Yes, sir* 

Chairman BURKHARDJ: Please, If you have any remarks to eJXpand on what 
you have shnt us already, or If you want to go Immediately Into. the questions 
It Is up to you. ^ 

Mr. LAUBACH: I would. make my only remark: That I feel very much what 
Daniel must have felt way back when, because I believe the reason ihat I am 
here Is because I suggeste^Hhat I was simply nil Id about federal alcl to corti- 
munlty and state libraries. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Right. So now, Mr* Lerner, dp you have a question? 

Mr. LERNER: Yes. Mr. Laubach, you say In the last part of your paper 
that It Is up to the librarian and trustees to prove the library needs In 
competition with other community needs.. 
. Mr. LAUBACH: Yes, sir. ^ 

Mr. LERNER:* This Is getting Into the political arena and using the 
clout that libraries should have. Ypu say where some have succe^ed, others 
can, too. Well, tell us where some have succeeded and how. 

Mr. LAUBACH: As far as a community public library goes, I would say 
primarily through their Board of Trustees, representative" people In the com- 
munity, usually holding responsible position^ In the community, they are 
effective In two ways: One, through, talking with their associates and other 
residents; and secondly, worklhg through the town government In representing 
the library Interests In the budget-making and thd fund authorization pro- 
cess. To some extent, but In my own experience very much more limited, the 
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same thing applies In^state funding, but In this case It Is at least my own 
observation that It Is primarily the , state 1 tbrary personnel, whq^represent 
the budget needs rather than having considerable public support , el ther from 
community libraries or from residents throughout the state. , 

Mr. LERNER: Well^ how do they do It? Do they threaten to picket the 
Mayor's house, do they close the library three days a week? What are the 
techniques that can be used to really get local personnfei, local political 
personnel, to care about libraries? 

Mr. LAUBACH: Publicity, i believe, Is the most effective one- I know 
of one community In which there are probably seven or eight thousand people, 

9 

a small community, where a week doesn't go by but that there Is a piece In 
the local paper concerning 1 Ibrary. activities such as new acquisitions, gift 
programs; . . * * 

PubllcTty Is perhaps the key word. Perhaps this Is what you are search 
Ing for/ Also a continuous year-round effort not Just at budget, time but 
something going on 365 days of the year. ' ^ . 

Chairman BURKHARDT: How Is revenue-sharing working out In Vermont? !s 
It producing the replacement of funds or — 

Mr. LAUBACH: I can^t tell you of Vermont. I am a little more familiar 
with New Hampshire. In this case I know that a couple of communities have 
been successful In obtaining an allocation of 'revenue-sharing. 

Of course, the overall view Is that 1 Ibrarles don' t stack' up very well 
when It comes to trying to obtain a portion of these allocated funds, but 
again It comes back to the publicity, the awareness, making a real effort to 
go after them rather than throwing up your hands and saying, ''Well, highways 
are first and then we have schools and, you know, there Is a sewer problem 
In .town, so let's not talk too loud about our libraries." There has been 
some success. ^ 



I' would really question whether community libraries' have Individually 
been Injured very much through the .termination ol? federal funds, .They have 
been hurt through reduction In state library services and In many cases state 
library services to communities, but In the upper New England states I haven't 
observed any noticeable effect on local services rendered by the community 
library* ^ ~ ^ 

Mr* LORENZ: How does the books-by-mal 1 service work? Obviously the 
larger libraries would lend more than they would borrow, I suppose. Are' they 
reimbursed In any way for what they lend and for the cost of such lending? 

Mr. LAUBACH: The books-by-mall, as I have seen It, has been operated 
by the state library, not by community libraries. In Vermont, a publication 
tabloid *ar\d format have fiteen distributed and the resident receiving*! t can 
then order books directly from the state librai^ collection, so that the 
larger — after" all, In Vermont the largest community Is AO, 000. They are 
not effective. ^ * 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You can choose books only from the list? You cat^'t 
demand a book that Isn^t on the list? ^ 

Mr. LAUBACH: That's correct - not In this particular program. 

4 

One thing that I would like to emphasize Is that this books-by-mall ser- 

vice has been reaching people who have not been using the publ Ic -1 1 brary ~ 

^ 

'"M cannot get there. I do not drive. I am homebound. My library Is only 
open Tuesday and Thursday afternoon** — this sort of thing, and It has not 
resulted In being a competitive service at all versus the community library. 
It has bisen entirely supplementary. 

Mr. L0REN2: Is It a free service? 

Mr. LAUBACH: Yes, and at the moment the stiate Is paying postage. both 

ways 4 

Mr. A4NES: As a man of figures, since I see you a re. an .accountant, 
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would you be wMUng to make a conJent on how we.l 1 off or how badly off are 
the peopje In Vermont l-n terms of library services? 

Mr. LAUBACH: Some are quite /badly of/. Small communities, who tend to 
think of themselves as poor, perh^&ps support their community library to the 
tune' of 50 cents per capita per jear , a dollar per capita per year; and con- 
sequent ly they have what I am siireXeveryone In this room would consider very 
•Inadequate service —.small co/lectlons, open very 1 Iml ted -hours or perhaps 
unattractive- and crowded fad 1^1 ties. So service In many communities Is not 
good • 

The state doss supplemer/t this. It has provided bookmobile service 
which has now been dlscontlr^ded, but the book collections are still available 
through regional offices of the state, from regional collections, and the'll- 



, / 

brarlans may make their se.lectlons and then have them delivered to their 
library. . / • 

<Vj The library that does have an alert librarian but very limited funds 

^ . /' " • ^ 

win borrow several hundred books perhaps quarterly from the state collection, 

/ P 

so this service is ava/tlable, but It is certainly nowhe*re near what the 

people living in metrbpoHtah areas experience for their service. 

Arrother factor ^hat I think Important:' unfortunately, It Is not known 
as unlversaljy as should be, but a library loan can be obtained through 
the Iq^caritbrarlah, so that whatever Is available in the state or perhaps \n 
an adjacent state; Is available, but that doesn't say that It gets used« 

Mr. VELDE: Jim, I think that some of your Ideas are pleasant to reflect 
on, with people; taking care of themselves, bat we find very, very few cases 
where revenue-Sharing really does well; even where people try,. It does not do 
well. I Just'^hope that your experience In Vermont Is better with revenue- 
sharing, but it is a pleasant concept. / \ 
Mr. DAUBACH: Well, In my vlew^ Bud, If you do not get It through 

ERIC ^ -"-^ : - . . . 
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' revenue-sharing, get It out of the town. If th^ community library Is part of 
the town operation, then It Is part of the town budget and the trustees and* 
the librarians nted to stress their own Importance and their own needs. I 
don/t think we necessarily need to look for Washington either for categorical 
grants or for revenue-sharing. ' 

Mr* VELDE: But for libraries It Is difficult to prove a thing like the 
cost benefit of a library. 

' Mr* LAUBACH: It Is* Again, It Is a year-round job of publicity. If 
' you can do It at all* 

Ms* WU: I would like to know whether your tnterllbrary loan service has 
;been used very extensively or not* 

Mr, LAUBACH: I just can't answer that as a local ex-trustee because I 
am not^ exposed to. the figures* \ do know that lt/t5 available and I do know 
that It does get used; ^nd If^a person is aware oLJ^t, they can ask for It* 
It can be effective^ If a librarian Is alert and Is trying to be helpful, as , 
many of course are, by saying, "Well, we don't have It so we will put It 
through a library loan and see tf we can get it elsewhere*" 

MaV I jmake one remark further concerning the draft that was distributed, 
and that has to do with the national library networjc. Having gone through 
' It and then given It a few thoughts, I come to Mr. Velde's comment concerning 

CQ?t benefits, and I think there Is a real problem here*, I would have to 

* <b ^ ' • . 

0 raise .these questions to the Commission; If there was such a network, who 

would use It? Who Is the public? What people or what kinds of people are 

Intended to b.e benefitted by this? Who needs' ft? 

Secondly, what do they need or whajt kind of Mnformatlon?;^^^lT^re are they? 



i' just have the feeling that we do have Interllhrary loan, "awe da have 
community collections, we do have backup state 1 Ibrarles" and academic 11- 



brarles, and I am Wondering about a network which obviously would be Instituted 
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at great expense; I wonder If there Is a real overwhel^ng need for the kind 
of Inforjnatlon that the network can make available all over the country. 

One of the comments that my letter had to do with was Interl Ibrary co- 
operation, and I am all for that and I am all for sharing facllftles. Per- 
sonally } would rather see It at the local level, where we have a school li- 
brary that Is cldsed/so many months a year and" it closes at whatever tijpe it 
Is In the af ternoonV^nd It has racks, books, magazines and a llbra'ry and^ 
lighted space; and across the street we have a publ Ic 1 Ibrary with the^same 
things. Maybe a couple of blocks away we have an academic library with the 
same things but different collections, to be sure, serving different publics, 
haV'Ing different purposes. ^ ' ^ < 

But I raise the question: Are we taxpayers gettfng the best that we 

c 

can out of these various staffs and facilities and collections? ! think 
there Is a great deal that needs to be done at the locaf level, and here the 
"problem Is right "before our very eyes. , • ^ 

». 

PUBL I CUTEST I MONY 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Now we come to the portion of the hearings that we 
devote to publ Ic test jmony. We have followed the practice In the past In 
these regional iiearlngs of allowing an hour and a half to two hours at lunch- 
time for people who, for one reason or another, have not s^nt In testimony 
but who would like to come and make some kind of a statement to the 
Commission. 

1^ now have a list of eleven people who have signed up; If you divide, the 
time available among those people. It means ten minutes each, and we are al- 
ready 20 minutes behind time- So, when I call on you, please bear In mind 
that you must be succinct In your statements If we are to be fair to the 



other people who are waiting. I also want the Commission members to make 
their questions short and to the point. ^ 

Now, this also means that the Commission does not break for lunch. You ^ 
will see one or two of us peel off from time to time, and that means we are - 
going into the next room to have a sandwich or something, but most of us will 
be around to hear what Is being said, and I v^uld urge some of the Commission 
members ~ I don't know how you want to decide when to go ~ just disappear 
when you are hungry but don't leave thls-^ble empty. 



CARROLL G. BOWEN 
Research Associate, Center for Advanced Engineering Study 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ' ^ 
Cambridge,' Massachusetts 



Chalrmai^ BURKHARDT: Hay I now call on Mr. Bowen of, MIT, Mr. Carroll 
'Bowen. v " , ' 

Mr. BOWEN: Ten minutes? ' • 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Yes, and shorter If you want us to dsk ypu any 
questions. ' * ' 

Wr. BOWEN: You won't have the basis for asking the que^stlons unless I 
read a little, so let me burden you. p 

4 am sorry I am not prepared with copies for you^to follow as I read 
the three parts of my paper. One Is the telecommunications en v I ronment gener 
ally,as It will affect 1 Ibrary ^services In the future; then a rather specific 
statement of that environment, going Into transmission, long-haul/short-haul 
Issues, local switching Issues; and finally a rhetorical close called Impact 
on Libraries of the Telecommunication Environment particularly on public li- 
braries. I will begin jwlth an overview of what. I. .see as the telecommunica- 
tions environment for say a decade hence. , 

We assume the following structure for the 'telecommunication service In- 
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dustry about* a decade or so hence. The assumption Is based on a rather 
straight-forward extrapolation from the capabilities of the existing communi- 
cation plarvt and current technology, and some simple premises about market 
demand. It also assumes the continuation of the existing legal regulatory 
framework, wl^Ich Is a highly suppositional presumption. ,7 ' 

-ik^Fh^t on local service: Local service will consist essentially of two 
Indel^endent transmission systems, each providing a basic service that will 
yield a substantial revenue base of Its own. 

First, a telephone network using '^twisted pair'* wl re d I str I but ion in- 
tended primarily for voice communication but also capable of delivering 
other, more demanding, communication services such as digital data and video- 
phone. The head end Is designed to provide very rapid and flexible nation- 
wide Interconnections. It will have essentially a 100 percent market. penetra- 
tion. Including rural areas, for telephone service but only very limited 
penetration of videophone service. With appropriate terminal equipment, the 
network can b^readily designed, to provide additional services such as 
automatic burglar antfvf I re alarms, transmitting and recording Ijistrument 
readings (utility meters, EKG's, et cetera). It is worth noting that some 
fields of medicine such* as pediatrics already rely heavily on the telephone 
system for del I very' of health care. 

Second, there will be a wideband or video cable distribution system with 
capability for some upstream communication flow, either voice or small data 
rate messages, with perhaps some limited number of two-way channels available 
for switched local service. Penetration will be high. We estimate on the 
order of forty-five to seventy percent In densely populated areas, but only 
scattered service will be available to exurban and rural areas unless sub- 
' sldlzed by the federal government. 

On the local level, TV distribution Is rjot a natural outgrowth of the 
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kind of service the telephone company now provides, nor can It utilize the 
telephone plant effectively except for rights-of-way and telephone poles; so 
continued growth of an Independent cable system can be expected, I will have 
a cave'at about that later. The FCC polky^ agreed to by the telephone com- 
pany, Is that the telephone company will not enter the CATV market. 

Under the second section. National Lbng-Haul Services, we predict It 
will consist primarily of the long-1 Ines telephone plant utilizing micro- 
waves, cable and satellite transmission systems with high capacity wave- 
guides being Introduced In certain high-traffic routes as, for example, be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. ^ 

But In addition to the telephone plant carrying the bulk of the nation's 

traffic, there would be some special service networks for such purposes as 

* 

television distribution, data service, other non-volce communications and 
possibly some electronic delivery of mall. \ am talking about long-haul 
transmission now. 

ChalVman BURKHARDT: Mr. Bowen, could you summarize these because you 
are never d^)lng to get through In the time available If you read the whole 
thing. 

Mr. BOWEN: I have used four minutes. 

Chairman BURKHARDT; You have sixteen pages of text. 

Mr. BOWEN: I am planning to skip. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Good. 

Mr. BOWEN :^ The basic policy questions that arise In local communication 
relate to the Issue of which of the two local distribution systems should 
handle such new communications services as can be developed for education, 
home shopping, health Wrev payments,, et cetera when there are no compelling 
technical of econom'lc reaso/s to utilize one oi;i^the other of the local dis- 
trfbutlon systems. One apiro/ch would be to let the free macket struggle 
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with alternative^ systems for a while, with the hope that an optlmal lolutlon 
would emerge; but the high capital cost and $h6rt-term Inefficiency of^thls 
approach might be compensated for by the lower costs and .higher efficiency 
realized In the long term.^ - ' - 

On the national leVeT, the long-haul telephone plant can very naturally 
expand Its facilities to handle virtually all communication needs. The 
reasons for opening the market to the new long-haul carriers other than ATST 
are, It seems, to us, self-evident. 

Number one, some 'services can be provided at lower prices since the rate 
structure of the telephone company Is such that some customers, particularly 
those In remote areas and th^e uslng a small amount of capacity, are sub- 
sidfzed and others overcharged. Consequently, the overcharged group provides 
a ready market for specialized new telecommunication carriers. 

Second, the existence, or even the threat of competition might hasten 
the Introduction of new telecommunication services. Regulatory processes, 
internal priorities and internal bureaucratic considerations often slow down 
the telephone company's Initiatives. 

And third, there Is considerable apprehension on the part of the govern- 
ment and the Industry about a single .national communication car^IerVith 
monopoly power despite the presumed efficiency of ''scale and rellabllTty 
service that a single large carr lernmlght provide. 

I win skip now from the more detailed examination of the- issues raised 

y 

generally in that front section of my paper to some*concerns I have about the 

Impact of the telecommunications environment on future library development.^ 

The enriched national and international ability to communicate, person 

to person, place to place, can impact the total library community, but alas, 

the precedents are poor^^ Libraries, "1 Ike other* educational or service burea- 

cracles are conserva tlive, highly* fragrnented, and unlike education or health, 

***** 
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hold InsuffTcient critical mass In the loc^l or national decision-making. 

What stirs the Imagination ts the use that some libraries could make of 
telecommunications if and my concluding remarks will be addressed to 

some of those "if's." Let me preface these, however, by focusing my concern 
on public libraries because In any formulation of library futures, jpne sees 



library networks, community information centers, and research libraries as 
major modes of development. The research libraries, be they national, those 
of major cities, or unl versli:les of scale, will respondjio their telecommuni- 
cations opportunities as natural response to their environment. Interconnec- 
tion will add range to their present text and visual reference functions, and 
local distribution loops, by more imaginative use of voice-grade transmission 
or large bandwidth^ capaci ty, w j 1 1 add flexibility to their delivery. So I 
would exclude from my' remarks specific concerns for research libraries or the 
community Information centers. It is the public library, operating In two 
distinct spheres. In the middle-sized cl tlea..-a«d^^"Tu^^ who^e use 

of telecommunications engages my Interest. . ^ (j 

Urban America as a conception lacks specificity afs a definition, but 
there^e fewer than 800 cities In America with population of o,ver 30,000, 
and once the top hundred are skimmed, one finds a city In character If not by 
definition more akin to the village than the metropolis. This middle-sized 
American city Is rich In pride and .proud of Its Institutions, Its growth and 
Its role and sense of place In Its region. Yet It Is removed geographically 
from thi mega-cltles, major centers of culture, sources of entertainment, 
major Information repositories. The public library In such a mid-sized 
American city has a ftrst-class opportunity for use of telecommunications;- 

4 ' 

and I summarize In my text Information which the Commission probably Is as 
well aware of as ^e are at MIt of some of the experiments that have been go- 



ing on in- nfiddle-sized cities} I think the?e illustrations, the Casper', . 
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Wybn4«g^Jthe Bakersfleld, California examples, are really designed to iMtus-l 
trite the p^Int that It Is In th\s size area that telecommunications can 
serve, 

I want/fo concentrate my rema-ln^tngj time an3,f.^arks _pn^ rural America 
because^ It seems to me the libraries servIng^-rural America, particularly the 
Eastern. United States and most particularly rural New Englarfd, derive their 
cbntlnued existence from dogged tradition and unmitigated personal sacrifice 

the town librarian. For these InstI tutions/In t'hese «towns, or townships 
as, they would be called west of the Al leghenles/ the future Is a^ bleak as 
the present, and both less promising than the past, ' 

^ural America, you know, holds a quarter of our citizenry, and If towns 

under 10,000 are added, nearly half our popu^lat long's accounted for. Life 

In rural America has been greatly Injj(5nDved thanks to rural electrification, 

subsequently extended to rural^telephony. But this improvement comes at a 

high cost. An examination of tCylephone farlff structures Indicates the very 

high price of living In rural ^erica, running half-again as much for basic 

service plus local tolls as do tariffs for ^adjacent metropolitan region^, 

^ s 
Rural America by definition Is sparsely populated, raising the cost of ser^ 

vice delivery; but It Is alsoVery poor, proportionate to metropol I tan 

America, and thus least able to pay for its servjce deliveries. 

Rural youth are one year behind urban youth In their education, given 
the same grade level. But thl^ Is symptom, not, cause. 

It strikes me that the town library In rural America Is probably In 
greater need of telecommunications services than any of the other library 
sectors. Their resources are pathetically f eWiT^ They have an historic, tradir 
tlon of service In a delimited range, and a capacity to survive while starving 
for human and material resources. 

The specific things. It seems to me, that telecommunications can provide 
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for a rural library are these: First, it can help achieve what polltjc^lly 
has been Impossible to gatn; namely, aggregation to minimum critical mass of 
resources In order to. sfe'rve effectively. A>town library dies even harder 
thap a scholarly journal, and Its trustees are always more ready to fight 
than merge. ^?et commoTi sense, not systems analysis, dictates that the ser- 
vice area .must be enlarged In order that requisite tools be gained for local 
use^ be those .tools referehce collections, visual programming or adult basic 
education. 

Second, t^e rural library in order to be effective, must be able to 
deliver Its services door^ to door.^ The transportation resources that urban 

areas and metropolitan afeas provide simply aren't there otherwise. But foi; 

* «■ . 

pre-schoolers, for out^of-schQbl young adults, for employed adults, most of 

- « • , -> 

whom are reach^,ble by"* tqlevlsfon, either broadcast or cable, the post and 
telephonfe are useful But , partial sotutlons. - 
^ ^ T^hird, the rural ] Ibrary desperatfely needs a Washington-based advocate 
. and It has never known one. - The short-lived romance between liberies and 
the educational lobby led to a marriage of convenience between schools and 
educationally related^liibrarles, but left the poor relations, rural public 
"libraries, without a voice or home In fedeiral budgeting priorities. This 
Commission is the logical, and perhaps the only, vehicle for such advocacy::^^ 
It may be wKthIn its charter to avoid responsible advocacy' for Its constrtu- 
ents, but it wilLmorally abont Its inisslon as It does so. And the most J 
specific cause In Vhlch they need support Is the cause of additional communi- 
cation services. 

Let me offer two comments In closing. /Left to the growth of the market, 
our economists estimate that forty percent of rural America would Still be 
without electricity If I^E.A. hadn^t come along offering marginal federal in- 
tjsrventlon thrpugh the economies of scale that produced lower construction 
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costs per mile of electrification, and loaned money at preferi'ed rates to 

utilities and rural electric cooperatlves-.to manage the Increased dlstrlbu- 

tlon. Similarly, It Is hard to remember that as short a time back as the end 

\ 

, r 

of World War II, less than half of America had telephones. Now, thanks In 
large part to the same federal .Intervention, the telephone Is almost as ubi- 
quitous as pqwer and light. 

Broadband communications services to rural America can only be enlarged 
by federal Intervention. Rural electrification could and should be extended, 
example, to cable television, as It was to teTephony* And rural' service 
Institutions; particularly the rural library, need broadband communication 
rtftources In or der t o survive and serve. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Thank you. We^wlU see to It that your paper Is 
duplicated and passed around to the other members of the Commission. We would 
also be very Interested In your reaction to this draft of a national program 
which I take It you have not yet seen.' 

Mr. BOWEN: I haven't, but my remarks by agreement with cViuck were to 
be addressed strictly to the telecommunications environment. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Please do write to us about how you respond to the 
nattpnal program", too. \ 
^ Mr. IlERNER: One quick one. You say you look forward. to a forty to 
seventy percent penetration of market In broadband communication. What Is 
your time Vrame on that? 

Mr. flOWEN: I am sorry ~ 

Mr. LERNER: The cable Industry today Is a total disaster; so what Is 
your tljne franie on that? 

Mr. BOWEN: Will you qualify your total disaster If I qualify my thirty 
to forty-five? My reference to thirty to forty-flye percent was, I think, 
specific to one level of service; not to ~ 
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Mr. LERNER: Forty to seventy. 

Mr. BOWEN: Forty-five to seventy In densely populated areas; not for 
rural America. 

Mr. LERNER: What Is ^our time frame? 
Mr. BOWEN: 



Mr. AINES 
Mr. BOWEN 
Ms. MObRE 



A decade. 

r 

Your telephone number, is that In your document? 



Chuck has it. ' 

Of all places to be concerned about rural libraries, I am 
deeply impressed that MIT .should be so concerned, and I want , to c6mp^lment^^ 
the witness. I am very much Infpressed »wl th your testimony. 



Mr. BOWEN: I am al^o a^cljlzen of the State of^^Vermont; and ha:^e just^^ ^ 
taken the free man's oath, so I represent two ntlnorlty cbnst f tuencles. ' , . 

JEWEL DRlCKAHER 



Deputy Dlrectpr, Department of State? Elbrary Services ' , 

^ \ State of Rhode 'Island ^ » 
Providence, Rhode Islan<| ^* 



Chairman BURKHAROT: Now I would like to, call on M8< Jewel DFIckamer of 

" \ " ^ 

the Rhode Inland Department of St^e Library Services^. ! notice fihat you prf8^ 
the next four speakers' all cofte from the same departme^.** ^ 

Ms. DrtlCKAMER: I thought they had successfully divldpd \t^msej|ve6 up 
for the sake of everybody listening, but some^of them may or may..*»ot proc%e9 
\/to speak. I wf1l be brief. I am sure you wfll be glad for that". • 

' ' • • < 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You understand our problem. ' ■ - C- 

Ms. DRICKAMER: Yes. . . * . . ' 

\ ■ ' 

I have had the opportunity to see two drafts of your present paper, and *> 

# 

there Is a*great deal of good thinking In these <lrafts. National planning 
Is essential, and Rhode Island did press for it. A national network Is of 
Importance to at least a good segment of'our populfitlon. " " ^ 
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In my opinion, however, the document Is very narrow in scope and 'your 

« 

articulation of funding Is also very narrow. It leaves out 'of the national 
poiture rather", effectively services to children, young people, elderly, 
^fnorltles, all the goals we ffcfp.been developing toward people-oriented 
programs, and It Is my opinion that states and localities cannot succeed In 
developing and continuing to develop these services without federal funds 
• and federal Impact. I feel tHa^ there should be national goals that ertcom- 
pass both those In your paper and other user^orlented goals. 

To put It bluntly In money terms. If there were $i00 million federal ' 
for llbrartes, I should' like to see twenty million annually for some sort of' 
super-network which perhaps really Is needed and eighty ml 1 1 Ion annual ly to 
go Intrastate for at least a decade to'ifontlnue to raise the level and - 
quality of 1 1 brary. services to citizens right where they are. In ways that 
'^S'We are begynnFng to lesarn to be effective In, . * . . . ' 

t realize ^hat you may feel that .^he services to these groups are Im- 
plied In^ouV document by'."lettlng t^e states do It*' or even the locality. 
I think t^ real Itles^^e In my mind that twenty-five percent o\ our popula-' 
tlon may never use llbfa^-Ies; that twenty-five percent l^y aJready\se 1I-* 
brarles; that there are fifty percent who cpuld use ]lbrarle,s to their profit 
^t^ somehow or other wp are not reacTjf ng 'them or able to serve them maxl- 
mally. This I^.for a variety of reasons but chiefly because the good, sound 
middle or upp^r middle cjass^that begaa libraries and backed them dominated 
them for a long time. 

/ < • 

^ I think we t^ave m ade a start In another direction. I should hafe to • 

see this start npt have a contfnyal federal posture to back It and the funds 
to con/lnue It. In my opinion, unti I we reach the hapd'-hat fathers and the •/ 
welfare mothers 4nd the radio, addict kids and all the others who heed to read 
^0nd gain ^Information l/order to have a full and Informed life, we can end up 
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creating networks or a^^^^iiperf network that talk to themselves or to itself 
and to a very small audience; so I make this very sincere plea that there be 
consideration in this way. 

RICHARD WATERS 
Department of State Library Services 
State of Rhode Island 
^ Providence, Rhode Island 

Mr. WATERS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I didn't know Rhode Island was 
going to dominate the open session. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: It speaks well for your initiative, I must say. 

Mr. WATERS: I would like tQ^jnaJ^e-twb brief points. One is that 4 am 
for categorical grants. It is throughycategori cal grants that we have been 
able to put some pressure Cn the( local communities to Jive up to national 
priori tles^and to standards. 

And a new federalism of revenue-sharing — I have been keeping a close 
watch on this, and Mr. Stevens at Wentworth last we^^ald that the Treasury 
Department seems to think that five percent of revenue-sharing money is going 
.for public libraries. We did a very close study in Rhode Island,' and out of 
$15 million to the communities in Rhode Island in 1972, something llkp .OpZSS^ 
percent was given to public libraries. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Who gave the five percent*f igure? 
^ Mr. WATERS: Mr. Stevens mentioned It. ' ' • 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Our Mr. Stevens? 
. Mr. WATERS5 Yes. , ^ ^ * ' 

Chairman BURKHARDT: We wW 1 have to ask him where he got it. 

Mr* WATERS: He said he got it from the Treasury Department; and from 
the 1973 amount of revenue-sharing , which was approximately $15 million to 
the iQcal communi ties/. 00253 percent went to public libraries in Rhode 
Island. I have be^ watching the revenue-sharing and I think the local offi- 
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clals have been burned. They thought there were going to be categorical 
grants along with revenue-sharing, and with the suddeo demise of the funds 
for categorical grants, they have been spending the money on one-shot deals 
where they are buying fire engines and. nothing Is going for programs. 

Of the money In Rhode Island ^hat went for revenue-sharing, less than 
$5,000 Is fof programs. It has gone for roof repairs, new furnaces, boilers 
and that sort of thing. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You have got pretty solid statistics^ I gather. 
You are really keeping track of that? 

Mr. WATERS: Yes; and secondly, the ^^Jajional Commission, In ^ll.lts 
papers, mentioned the fact there shoufd be a national structure, and various 
people have mentioned the Library of Congress as the focal pQlnt. I Sjay there 
Is already an existing structure. Mr. Brahm pointed out that It has fluctua- 
ted over the years with various people coming and going, but there Is a 
structure there within the Department of HEW that perhaps ne^ds to be boosted. 
We have the structure. We have people In Washington who are coTicerned with 
library programs and who have had expiartence. We have regional offices, and 
perhaps at this point of our^^^m lonal structure this Is the place to start. 
There Is some thing" a Ipei^y In existence. ^ ' 

Mr. CA^Y: >Wfll you please tell me why haven't trustees and librarians 
been more convincing, more effective In getting Revenue-sharing funds? This 
Is a serious situation because libraries are listed among the categories that 
can be used In revenue-sharing along with publ Ic- safety and so forth. Whv^ 
have libraries been so unsucqessful In your expedience? 

Mr. <^TERS: We had a'meetlng. I believe lt)was mentioned \arl ler by^ . 

Mrs. Blecharczyk. Our department Vias had a state-wide meeting on revenue- 
X 

sharing with public officials, with state offlqlals, and librarians and 
trustees. »Most of the public officials, town managers and city managers. 
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said that librarians and the public who use the library don't scream. 

I will quote one mayor whose community gets almost $3 million. He says 
that If f Kfteer^ f 1 remen come In and scream for a new fire truck, they will get 
a new fire truck, byt I think that traditionally llbVarlans have been quiet, 
the same as the trustees. They have fought In town budgets Irj that area, 
, but they will not go out, and they don't see that as the role of a librarian. 
I speak as one having had experience of going out In the public and being 
cautioned by my trustees not to. But I think also the officials have been 
burned. This. Is a chance to get equipment and other things for the community 
without having to raise taxes, and If they can update all their fire equip- 
ment and all their police equipment, they think -this Is more vital than the 
library, and most oj the people will agree with them. 

Mr. CASEY-: - You are ;saylng.^the trustees and librarians have to estabUsK 

• Y ' / - . ' ' ' , . * 

a higher priority In their community for library service? 

* Mr. WATERS: Not so mych a priority. I think Tn many cases where y'ob 

« 

have fifteen policemen coming In, they fire going to get the publicity because 
people will be concerned about public safety. M think (f you cQjjld get 200 
people coming tn supporting the library for revenue-fiharing, they will get as 
much as anybody else will. 

Chairman BiTRKHARDT: Thank you. The Commission is really anxious to get 
a complete picture of how this whole revenue-sharing Is working out as^far as 
libraries are concerned, and we are finding it rather difficult because the 
returns come In In very spotty ways, but we are making every effort to get 
the picture is it is working out. 

Mr. WATERS: I can send our questionnaire and how we outlined 1 tjbnd the 
result WQ are getting. In order to prepare for thls^ I had to do some tele- 
phoning to about ten libraries who hadn't responded to the^questlonnalre, but 
by^ telephone I got the Information. * • , 

ERIC . -^'^ y 
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Ms. MOORE: I would caution eyfen the members of the audience to carefully 
look behind the statistics. .In my own state of Arkansas everyone knew the 
State J-evenue-sharIng, the amount that went to the state, went to highways, 
all of It. But when the reporting system cait^e around, ft. was said that the 
revenue-sharing had. been. put In with the state monies and, therefore, ft could 
not be said for sure exactly what it was spent for. So the legislative coun- 
cil which dfd the reporting Indicated that $2 million had gone for libraries 

because^there had been a $2 million appropriation to Improve the collections 

* 

In the university library. It left the impression that we profited greatly 
from revenue-sharing In Arkansas. That is, the r^cofds of the Treasury De- 
partment will bhow that, and, as I safd at the time,. It was inaccurate and, 
if I had' been, employed by the state, f would have safd dishonest re^rtlng. 
(Laughter.) ^ \ 

Mr. WATERS: .j^ can't answer for the state* s share here because that has 
gon^ Into the general fund, .bu^as for libraries, one of the questions we* — 
asked them was how did' they have to keep track of revenue-sharing- funds ahd 
how did their tpwn do It., Most of the communities 'ha v^ set up a special 
budget. You have your regular budget and then each department applies for 
revenue-sharing and they have to keep separate reports; so, on the state 
level I wOuldn^t know, but on the community 1 ev^^^'^we^l^ve a fairly accurate 
picture. * > ^ 



BARBARA L. WILSON 
Chief, Division of Special Library Services 
Depattment of State Library Services 
State of Rhode Island 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Ms. WILSON: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. This seems 
to be Rhode Island dominating the lunch houf . However, I did have the oppor- 
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tunfty to present written testfmony, so^l wfll not repeat what I have put In 
there* but I did want to emphasize a couple 'of additional thoughts and con-* 
: earns that I have^ 

I 'am concerned mainly with readers who need special library services. 
They would be the blind, the handicapped and the Instl tutlon^l Izedj and also 
I coordinate media services for the Department. I suppose, you must realize. • 
what impact the* federal funds have had on library programs for this special 
clientele. ( . 

In Rhode Island we did not have a regional library until LSCA came along 
when we had 200 readers transferred from Perkins. This number has now grown 

to over 2,000 readers served by our regional library In Rhode fsland. 

*- . ^ i 

We do recei^ve materials from the Library of Congre*ss and we also develop 

«. ^ - . > 

peripheral materials ourselves to serve special needs, such as some of the 
language needs that we have' In Rhode Island.. In addition, we have ten state 
IfvstI tutlons JrvRhode Island and these had no library services when* the LSCA 
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came In. Now 'five of them have full-time lIbrar*ls^ns who are employed by the 
"InstI tutfons. |^ey were prlg.lnally stafted under grants from our agency a^T 
have shown their value throuyh services In Institutions to the point where 
now the Instkutlons fund them. Five other state institutions either get 
bookmobile service through us or they have part-time librarians who are work- 
ing and hoping that they will eventually also be picked up. But without fed- 
eral money, we would never have been able to do this type of library service, 
and it Is most essential. While you need this overall network, you also must 
not cut back on this kind of supportive funding for special services. 

I am also concerned, as far as the media goes, with Incompatlbl 1 Kty. It 
ts. really appalling the amount, the kinds, the types of equipment, both li^d- 
ware and software manufactured, many of w'^jlch are not Interchangeable or com- 
patlble. If you go from one meeting to another, you have to supply your own 
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slide prdjector because your carousel might not fit on someone else's pro- 
jector. The films are not all Interchangeable between the eight, the super- 
eight, the 16 ml^llfmeter. With cassettes^^ where the speed and size now are 
pretty rmJch- compatible, there are problems wrbsjmpulses on certain cassettes 

f ^ 

and things like that. 

\ 

Video tape is another whole area that needs to be standardised. I think 
It Is going In that direction, but your agency as a body could encourage the 
standar*dizatlon and the development of media In a more sensible manner so 
that people aren't spending thousands and thousands of dollars to duplicate 

and/levelop materials which are not compatible with one another. 

*' , . * 

I I know this 1$ a problem Industry-wise because naturally each company 

** . » 

wants to sell Its own machine, but still It was possible to standardtze^ther 

things nationally such as cassette tapes, I think this Is where an overall 

agency can give direction by setting up standards, which would encourage the 

compatibility of materials for special ir:brary services, ^ v. * > 

' . Mr. LERNER: Because of a cut in federal f undtng ,* have you been forced to 

drop some programs directly, and If'so — . ? - ■ ' ^ 

Ms. WILSON: We have been fortunate In Rhode Isjaqd that our director 

4 

has obtained matching state money. For practically all of the federal money 
we haVe^T^m^tS^ state component; so, what we have done \s go alohg oji a , 
very reduced scale where we have not been able to expand aS planned. We have 
a f1ve-year plan which we are not able to Implement coi^pletely and we probably 

. , \ ■ . ■ ^ 

won't be able to urtless things look brlghr&r for us. 

We have not been able to add other Institutions or partially state-sup- 
ported jkistltutions which we had hoped to do, such as halfway houses, drug 



homes, |?1 aces II ke this. In Rhode Island the Institutions a re re due I ng In 
size and their res^I dents are going to homes In the communities. Many We 
living In special halfway houses and group homes, and these would benefit 
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greatly b^^^ JIbrary services. The public libraries a^^elther not geared to 
serving them or for several reason's just can^t take care of the special 
clientele, would be dolag that If we'had more federal funding. 



r DOROTHY BROWN. 

Department of §tate Library, Services , 
State of Rhode Island 
Providence, Rhode Island " ^ 

Ms. BROWN': 1 ^m also from the Rhode Island Department of State Library 
Services and most, of the things, that concerned me have already been mentioned. 

I would only like to say, as other people have already said, that I also" 
approve of the draft proposal. I think the establishment of a national net- 
work Is an Important thing., but I am also concerned for those library users - 
present and potential - who really could benefit very little from tlie network 
but can benefit from a continuation of the programs which have already been 
started. Man^ of these are still In a very, very preliminary stage and tnay 
die or not contlnue^lf the' setup of funding Is drast leal ly changed at this 

point. ' '^4 ' ^ 

Mr. LERNER: Your, concern then ba^Jcally Is that funds should not go 

Into the network program that come out of other programs. We should continue 

to do what we are doing. 
Ms. BROWN: Right. 

Chairman BORKHARDT: Do you Interpret that draft as being an alternative 



\ or a substitute for categorical aid? The' connection Isn't necessarily so, 
but I see your point just the same. Our motive Is to get on with some kind 

^ f national plan, and hthlnk Insofar as the federal component of that Is 

concerned, we ar^e trying to specify what the state responsibilities are In 
establishing a federal plan of>thIs sort. I don't think It's necessarily 
to beSnterpreted that we, as a commission. In this plan have any other posP 
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tlon about federal funding. *" - 

The amount of federal funding Is to be determined by what we discover to. 
be the needs of the country and the rhechaiHsms for providing the f uncte so 
don^t know whether I may be answering a question which you never had. 

Ms. BROWN: What I was primarily concerned with after reading th^ docu- 
ment Is that all of the emphasis Is ort systems, on providing Information 
(which I think Is very necessary); but there Is no mention of many of^the 
^ types of library users that I am familiar with and do hel/^o servej^such as 
children, for example, who would benefit vfery little from this type of 
national network. Such Information network^ would not be used by the elderly 
who come In to use a library for Informational reading, for leisure reading 
jand so forth, or by handicapped persons. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Very good. We will do something about that. 

" * * ^ . • 

ALBERTO T. PEREIRA, 
Supervisor of Young Readers* Services 
Department of Sfate Library Services 

State of Rhode Island ^ . 

Providence, Rhode Island 

Mr. PEREIRA: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and^^JoTllnlsslon members, for let- 
ting me speak. I have already made a statement tq the^CommlssIon. What I 
would like tojtalk about -Is my position as supervisor of young reader's ser- 
^ vices which Is In the Department of State Library Services. ^ ' ^ ^ • 
My job Is contact with people. We provide story hours for children, 
special programs which are concerned with children, books for children, and 
special programs featuring speakers for those people who work with children's 
books. In. particular, mudh of my service In the past five years has taken me 
Into, the community where I have discussfed with young adults such things as 
drugs, drug/use, drug abus^*^, and what' library services they preferred. • 
^ I have tape-recorded young adults and children from 11 to 12 years old 
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on what they preferred In the library as services for them. 

In an excellent program of cooperation between the Department and the 
-principal public library fn Providence, we managed a series of programs Where- 
in we pu^hased books for various community orgahIzat^ons such as the Afro-** 
Amer'ican Ceyif^r, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, a small community club, and a 
social club, ^ooks purchased. were Selected *by these people themselves. This 
program would not have been possible without the federal funding which gave 
the Im'petus that we needed • 

» 

I think the document is. an excellent document, but I think It Is guilty 
of omIssJon, omission of mention of children and of the various minority' 
groups with which I work. And I think a very much-neede<J content to be added 
Is a paraltel development to thi^s document which would Include dht Idren. and 
the minorities. 



BARBARA HOLDEN 
New Hampshire State Library C<^nimission 
Concord, New Hampshire 



(^mmission' - • 




Ms, HOLDEN: I apologize -for not having submitted testln^ony rn advance. 

* . * 

However, I choose to speak at thfs moment fr?om the point of vl§w of a former 

1 1 brary .trustee from a small town. 

Befor^l say wha.t'l have to say, and I do promise to be brief, would 

•^hat, as a member of the state library commission, I obviously 

do n^Jt^gree with what Mr. Laubach has had toysay aboUt the lack of need for 

federal funds. As a member and as someone, from New Hampshire, I am sqfry 

that nonpublic libraries from our state are represented, but [ am delighted 

to see that we are represented by our academic libraries because this proves 

what marvelous cooperation w^ have had from them In building our statewide 

network.^ 

Tdo, however, agree with what^Mr,* . Laubach had td^say about the Import- 
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ance of establishing coordination, cooperation, and networks at the local 
level. Mr. Klssner from Fltchburg also made the same point. I feel very 
strongly about needs at the local level right at this moment because I have 
been working for, the last several months on study whtch^ has been privately 
furYded by the New H^pshlre Charltabje Fund to determine* the degree and kind 
of cooperation or coordination which Is possible in the libraries of a small 
towa of 6,000 In New Hampshire. 

♦ 

I think this Is a fairly typical case. We have been working In the state 
with the cooperation of the State Depar.tment of Education* and the State LI- 
brary and of the boards of both agencies on this problem for sortie time. We 
have been conducting regional meetings throughout the state, some of whl^^t 
have attended. These meeHngs, plus my own experience In working In collabora- 
tlon with^ professional school librarian on tKls library survey, convince me 
that at the locaf level we are not going to make real progress In cooperation 
and coordination until or unless there are funds to pay someone to really make 

• the In-depth study which 1$ necessary In each specific case. I don^t meaa 
• , * 

that cll the answers are different. Eadh borrows from^|^he other, but they are. 

* n 

to a very l^rge extent Individual answers, and In small communities I do not 

think that there Is gdlng to be the Ir.cerilive or the time or the energy to 
> 

• pursue this sort of thing unless ^he' Department of Education and the Division 
^^of Library Services get together and make jofnt grants for studies and pilot 

• projects. . 

; . . . ■ - * 

"S^' speak from the point of view of the rural communities itather than the 
large cj[»jimun 1 1 Ifes , I realize. ^ 




Chairman BURKHARDT:. Ms. Hoi den, wquld you see to R that our staff has 

J* ' 

a record of this study that you talked about? I> 

Ms. HOLDEN: Yes, Indeed I wlTl. We are In. process. * 
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Chairman BURKHARDT:, Is that being done under the Library Commlsplon? 
Ms. HOLDEN: No, If Is not.\ I should have said that the application for 

r r 

this grant was made by the Board^ of Trustees of the Richards Library In 
Newport, New Hampshire, because they could, see that ten years from now both 
the school libraries and the public libraries might well be falling behind 
In service and In- resources unless the taxpayer could be assured that he was 
getting the greatest possible .value for his library dollar. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Is your commission a coordinating body? Is It an 
advisory body? > What Is It? 

'Ms. HOLDEN: Our state library commission Is like Ms. Moore's state li- 
brary commfsslon, I would sSy. Our state agency Is the coordinating agency^ 
fo'r all library efforts \rs the state certainly. ' ^ 

Our Statewide Library Development Program was original ly planned for 
public libraries, but the academic libraries have been pulldd In, and we are 
trying to pull In more and more other types of libraries as time goes on. 

. / 

ELEANOR C. CAIRNS 
i Librarian, Maine Medical Centet 

^ ^ Portland, Maine ^ 

Ms. CAIRNS: Mr. Chairman and Comml sslqners, I think that you might be 
* Interested to know of a horse-and-bOggy kind of library service that we are 
giving In Maine. The Maine Medical Center and the Blt>sclence5 Library, 
Jackson Library Jn Bar Harbor are colnmitted to continuing mefllcal education 
In the State of Maine. Ve have no medical school In the state-and since the* 
Maine Medical Center has the' largest medical library, we ar6 a resource for 
""every physician In the State cf Maine. We received seed mdney from the reg- 
I . Inal medical program to finance our document delivery, reference services, 
\ loan of books and cassettes and so forth, and that has been going on for a 
period of five years. • • * ftcr 
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In June we came to the end of our funding and wondered what do we do now. 
Well, as you know, we are Yankees from Maine and so we make do, eat It up, 

t 

wear It out anb so forth. So what we did was to go out and try to raise money 

from the dpctors who are using, this service. It didn't seem possibly and many 

people said that It would fall. We haven't admitted to failure yet, and I 

\ 

think we are not going to.-^ ^ 

There are, sixty hospitals In Maine. We have memberships In our medical 
library for service for twenty-seven of these hospitals. We have ten that 
will get their checks tous eventually for service. That leaves a few small 
hospitals, some 23-bed Jjaspl tals, some 30-bed hpspltals and so forth. But 
those of us In the vK^pi^ry ask what happens to the patient who I-s, getting .care 
from a doctor wh(?\ls practicing medicine the way he did forty y^ars ago when 
he graduated f rortKAied Ica 1 school? We feel that they are as entitled to good 
medical care as anyone In the state. 

Havlnp a committed staff. It U rather ea5y and extremely rewarding to 
give service to the doctors In the state. However, 'on the periphery of this 
clhcle of doctors who are suppnrting the program, we have the paramedical, 
personnel, the nurses, and the technicians of various kinds, and these people 
are not provided 'for. It Is my great concern tha.t If the* country Is truly 
concerned a^ut Improved patient care and^cont ln\Ang medical education on 
every level, that^they wl 1 1 know about tH^ t\\\/qs that are -happen l*ng In our 
state. And we are Just' an example. 

We ar^ a rural statue with hospitals very far apart. We are at the moment 
talking about consortia, and It Is possible that two of our cities may be able 
to establsh a consortium In each city*. However, you can't consult with anybody 
who Is^Stf to 75 miles away from you. They have to be .fairly, near, and so this* 
Is a very real problem for us: how to get service to the physicians In the 
oUtlylng areas and, furthermore, to the paramedical personnel. 

* 153 



There Js no dupUcatlon of service fn our state. As. I $afd, We have ho 
medical school and ours fs the largest library and we have made this commit- 
ment. And so we are thinking In terms of newer kinds of communication. 

We have had financed for us by Regional Medical Program the teletype, 
the TWX, a WATS line and now we have gone Into computer service, the MED line. 
We are part of the national medical library situation, but this hasn't really, 
gone into effect yet; I understand that It wl\lbe going Into effect In 
January. In the meantime we have the questions we must answer now, the 
patients who are HI now, the doctor who needs a review now; and so, wr hope 
that eventually we wMl make this program something more than It Is, something 
In the 20th century; not mailing out documents through the post office, but 
some kind of photophone service that we can give so that a doctor from the 
northern reaches of the state won't call In and say, "If you can get this 
material to me by Wednesday, I'll postpone the operation until Thursday." 
This really happened. We make use of Greyhound buses - whatever we can - to- 
get the Information to him as^fast as possible. 

We have, a very great responsibility here. I think that perhaps there 
Isn't any place In the planning that Ihave listened to. here for helping us, 
but I think you should be aware that these things are existing In rural areas 
In particular. ' ■ f ' ^ 



* 



Mr. DUNLAP: How do the phystclan)^and your paramedical personnel In 



Maine learn about your collections? Does a physician ordinarily subscribe to 
the Journal of the American Medical Association , .find a particular publica- 
tion he want5 to see, or are you able to send themjists of your new acquisi- 
tions? ' ' 

Ms., CAIRNS: We send our list out over the state. Many of the medical 
meetings areliTld^at our hospital, and doctors come In for grand rounds very 



often, usually once a week. I have visited probably eighty percent ^ the 
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hospitals In Maine. I havte talked with administrators about estabilshl^ 
small basic JIbrarles, but It Is vet?^^ dIffJcult to sit opposite a man on a 
limited budget who Is wondering how he Is going to* repair* the celling In pne 
wing of the hospital, how he l/ going to get new equipment for the operating 
room, and he thinks, my God, she's talking about books. He just canH be- 
lleve It, It Is so unreal to him. However, fifty percent of all the Interns 
0 at our hospital stay fn the state of Maine or return to the state of Maine. 
They know perfectly well about our 'hospl tal^and we can almost pinpoint them 
on the map of Mafne where they go because the last thing they ask as they 
leave the bul^ldlng Is, "You will give library service to jjs^now^ won-'t you?" 
And we say yes. 

Now we are on a pay-as-you-go, but we haVe not as yet refused anybody ' 
and I think perhaf>s we won't refuse service -to anyone. 

Mr. LERNER: Is there a lesson to be learned from your* pattern of opera- 
tion for other states? , ^ 

f\s. CAIRNS: Perhaps not. I think that we are starting. In a very small 
way. I think that some day some person will see the possibilities of what 
could be done with Increasing this kind of service, having more trained medi- 
cal librarians ^ the state, having a larger gentral library, having faster 
communication, having a .better computer service-. (We are on the MED 4lne 
which Is the medJcal network for computer service..) I see this as a small 
beginning of something that will have to growrand I ,dd fe^l that people should 
be aware of smalT efforts so tha^ they don't die oujt, so that they are* con- , 
tlnued and Increased. 



JOSEPH G. SAKEY 
Director, Cambridge Public Library 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Mr. SAKEYf Thank you, Hr. Chairman, for glylng me this opportunity to 



say a few words. We have not responded to a simple fact of life here — with 
the exception of the delegation from Rhode Island — : that eighty to ninety 
percent of the public who live In an urban setting do not use libraries. The 
Commission's proposal that I looked at this morning does not respond to this 
striking statistic. ' C^"^^ 

The use of the consumer end user which has been discussed here,*tnls 
Rjprnln^ has been used In art adjectival computer sense. The real meanlhgful 
program, a national plan to service the people In the urban settings, has 
not appeared In what I have hpard and what 'I have read. 

There has been no mention of the relevancy of libraries In the urban 
setting where the middle class* are totally absent, where we have t(\e poor and 
the disadvantaged, v^ere we have the blacks and the Portugese and the Spanish 
and the Indians and French and others, where we have a large white disadvan- 
taged population. No mention or conversation has been given In a programatlc 
way to identify the needs of these persons living in the city. 

For all practical purposes, one can say that books are dead In the urban 
centers. We have not responded to that reality. The tradlton.of reading Is 
a dying tradition In the cities, and I am not sure that anyone can dispute' 
that. It is my opinion that the networks, the computer systems, the consoles, 
the inter-library loans do not -- and I want to emphasize t'hat very strongly - 
do not respond to the people's needs In^an urban setting; 

.1 submit that any kind of a network of this sort will serve less than 
one percent of the total American population. It Is incumbent upon this Com- 
mission to respond to the needs of an urban setting, which Is where over two- 
thirds of the total population lives; Alternatives, and new goals and new , 
objectives for an urban library situation are required, whether It Is Infor^ 
mational referral systems, cultural centers; a learning situation, a teach- 
ing situation, or a telecommunications system. But some new role, a mean- 
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Ingful role that will take the people In an urban setting Into mind. Is very, 
very necessary. 

Finally, I was disappointed when I heard the rallying cry from librarians 
all over the country. We had lM>rarles rallying all over the country. We 
had state agencies screaming and yelling all over the country. We had state 
associations yelling and crying all ovef the country because of Mr, Nixon's 
cut on the LSCA funds. It Is disappointing to me to see the Commission silent 
while all this activity was going on, I think I would be ren^lss ^In my re- 
sponslbl 1 1 ties not to say this In a public setting. 

Thank you very much for^the opportunity to speak, 

Mr. CASEY: I agree with yoiT about' the problems of minorities and under- 
privileged people In our urban areas. Now, why aren*t.the local governments 
and the state governments responding to that, while the Commission addresses 
itseTf to the delivery of interstate library service? 

Mr. SAKEY: l\am^oncerned about this lack of governmental action. I 
think the real answer Is that politicians have to survive and that politi- 
cians In thl$ area, to surviv** the p<ist elections, had to reduce taxes. That 
is whe^re most of your money went. I think you know there simply is not 
enough, money to go around. All the network business, for pxampla, that has 
come about has not reached the little library. It has not reached the li- 
brary Uke Cambridge. We haVe implemented a few added services, but those 
services, again, were geared for the one percent or five percent, and not to 
the eighty percent, of the urban population. 

The categorical grants that we have been getting from the state library 
commission db a result of the LSCA funds have been really meaningful to us 
In Cambridge. In an Impprtant way they have touched the lives of the 
Spanish and blacks and other poor minorities In the city. Any new system 
that is going to be brought in Is going to siphon off this kind of money 
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from any kind of categorical grants that Cambridge or any other small city 
can have. I am submitting that these categorUaT grants are real meaningful. 
Any other system Is just giving us more of the same, and more of the same 
simply Isn't working. 

The fact Is that from Cleveland to Newark to Detroit to Boston and 
Cambridge — and all the great urban centers ninety percent of the people 
are asked to support a 1 Ibrary^ystem that only ten percent use, and there 
Is very little In those library systems which can attract or bring the ninety 
percent In. There simply Is not that kind of money around to Implement new 
systems^ We have got to reallocate our goals or our objectives, and that has/ 
to come from a very high level of government. 

Ms. WU: Do you mean that- the reason why the Cambridge Library systems 
haven't been able to reach the minorities is totally the lack of funds? 

Mr. SAKEY: Whatever effort we have made In Cambridge to reach the 
mlnorl tle^ has been as a result of the. state grants^n-ald. It Is very, very 
difficult to begin to change a middle-class philosophy when you fiave been 
catering tc and meeting the needs of a middle-class ^^entele for anumber of 
years. This middle class clientele happens to be the Establishment ~ the 
five or ten percent, the Influence-makers — and they are not going to allow . 
you to begin changing and, using current operating resources to meet the needs 
of the' poor. This has to emanate from a national plan, a national goal. 

Mr. DUNLAP:/ You have obviously come to grips with a^very difficult prob- 
lem and you have thought about It. If people are not going to read, wha\t Is 
the future for urban libraries? Would you suggest we turn them Into motion 
pjcture houses or places where we have more TV Sets? What would you envision 
as the way to go? ^ * - 

Mr. SAKEY: For elTample, It has been my opinion' for a long time — many 
peoplehave heard It ~ that the best Informational specialists we have In 



any city In this country are not people who work In libraries. 1 am not talk- 
Ing about the- price of butter or the cost of living Index or the gross national 
product kind of question, but the people who have the Information, the people's 
InformattonTf (n any city In this country, are your city councilors. That Is 
Where- people go to get Information. That Is where they go when they want to 

V 

know how they can get Into a hospital or how they can get Into a nursing home. 
1 have a teen-age son. How do I find work for him? He doesn't come to the 
library for that kind of Information. We have seventeen Informational centers 
In the City of Boston. They are called Little City Halls, and that Is where 
the people go for this kind of Information. It Is people's Information that, 
In my opinion, some of these libraries should give. But the library presently 
has no such service and I believe that Informational referral systems are one 
way of providing this service. Another way Is by using the building that you 
have and utilizing the available space and library personnel Instead of j.ust 
letting it go to waste. Nobody knows that this opportunity Is there. They 
may know It Is there as a building, but they don't use It. It Is like in a 
horse race. People are mt aware that there are a hundred people -working In 
the Cambridge Library or 5^000 people working in tha Library of Congress or . 
however rr^ny in Newa.rk oP these other cities, but the minute they begin to 
find out that five million or ten million dollars are being spent in these li- 
braries and they are not getting a piece of the action, I think that at that 
point in t^me we will be In trouble. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Mr. Sakev, thank you very much. I arn afraid we 
must move on now, tut I do want to encourage you when you have had a chance 
to go over that draft program of .ours, to write us at some length about your 
criticisms of it and your suggestions as to how to improve it. 
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CHARLES W. CROSBY 
Chief of Centrar Public Services 
Providence Public Library 
Providence, Rhode Island" 



Mr. CROSBY: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ I am the coordinator of the 
Providence Public Library, the principal public library Jn the State of Rhode 
Island. While I agree with some of Hr. Sakey^s remarks, and while for three 
hours ! have heard of our failures with adults, I would like to say that I 
do feel that In the state of Rhode Island, particularly fn the city of 
Providence, we are succeeding with that segment of our socIety> the child, 
who Is our one white 1iope and perhaps our best user to a rather appreciable 
and satisfactory degree. 

This Is not my area of concern as a coordinator, but I did want to speak 
supportlvely and perhaps even to reiterate my s.upport for something for 
children's services In the finely-articulated document that comes out of your 
draft. I am thinking of my own aartlc^lar library and It^s work with children 



than 72,000, .which Is not too bad. Now, I dm not bi*-agg5ng, nor have we failed 
In this area; there Is much more that we should be doing, but I have been In 



this work since 1966 and I .do not feel that we have failed. 

We have, as 1 Ibrarlans.^ credibi 1 Ity In the social agencies of the state 
and the city of Providence, and In the circles of social concern we have 
gained a reputation we did not have at the beginning, because whether or not 
we have the money, we have at least consistently gone In with some youth, some 
enthusiasm, and given the thing a real try. 

I think that the Commission should be urged to specify and articulate wa 
position for work with children, and that Is why I feel we need the continu- 
ance of the funding. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: How do you feel that Providence and the state 11- 
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events with an attendanceS^f better 
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brary are dealing with the jproblem, the problem of ^he urgan i;ion-mlddle-class 
that are deprived and so forth? 

Mr. CROSBY: I think that we are succeeding In that we go to meetings, we 
go out to the cpmmunltles, belong to organizations. We know not just the 
president of the Human Relations Commission or of the dropout center, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsors, but we know people on the staff, people In 
the office, people at desks. We belong to the Urban Leagiife.and we go to its 
meetings. We belong ta the Opportunities Industrialization Center and we^ go 
to its meetings and we hear some of Its graduates and some of Its people. "We 
h^ve worked with the Latin-American community center, y * 

Somebody was talking about documentation of minority groups. The Educa- 
tion Depart;men"t of the State of Rhode Island does not know how many Portugese 
or how many Spanish have come igto the state in the last two years, not to 
mention the last month. The truancy department in the schoo-1 system doe^ not 
know anything about It either. We are a better check than thelj" own people. 

DAVID H. PARTINGTON 
Middlfe Eastern Division, Harvard College Library ^ 

Cambridge, Massachusetts ' 

^ * 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Mr. Partington, will you tell us what Is your posi- 
tion with the library? ' ^ t 

Mr. PARTINGTON: I am the heaS of the Middle Eastern Division of the 
Harvard College Library and also the chairman of the Library Committee of the^ 
Middle East Stud4^ Association and chairman of theJMiddle Eastern Subdivi- 
slon of the Foreign Acquisitions Subcommittee of the Association of Research 
Libraries. * . '^^h 

When I learned of the existence of this Committee, I noticed that you-* 
were concerned with how one might better utilize the Services of the Library 
of Congress, and I wish to speak on one very specific point. 
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For many years, the Library of Congress has \>een receiving card copy for 
books catalogued in various research libraries. That is, when we at Harvard 
or Michigan or some other library catalog a book, we send one card from the 
card set to the ilijrary of Congress, The cards for books written In Western 
languages appear 'Mn the NatiorTal. Ur^ion Catalog, which has been of inestimable 
value to libraries and scholars. The story Is quite 'different for books 
written in the Middle Eastern languages, speci/ically Arabic and Persian. 

For several ^ decades certain research fibraries hav^ been serj^dlTigcard 
c6py to the Library of Congress for each book catalogued Jn'a )(iddle Eastern 
language. These cards have not been edited and published In kther the 
National Union Catalog or in a separate catalog of Middle Eastern vernaculars. 
Those cards that we librarians send to LC remain, so far as I know, unsorted , 
In drawers, gathering dust. Thus, the many research libraries and the ever- 
growing" number of Middle Eastern special ists in this coijntry are deprived of 
the opportunity to take advantage of the cataloguing work of othem institu- 
tions. 

What are the benefits that would accrue from a published catalog of these 
works? For the scholar at any college it would provide an immediate indica- 
t Ion of where to find a book that Is not in his own library". For the library 
It would provide the means to avoid the expenses and frustrations of trying 
to acquire an out-of-print book from Middle Eastern suppliers. In effect. It 
^would provide for the sharing of resources that already exist. For the II- 
brarlan, it would provide a bibliographic tool for ascertaining entries, edi- 
/ tlons, and other technical information. 

For several decades, major American reseaich collections have been en- 
j^ag.ed in a competitiv^e struggle to build thelc own resources for Middle 
Eastern research. The tim|j has come, due to the decrease In private and 
federal fuading for area studies, the devaluation of the dollar, the inflation 
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of book prices abroad, when simple economics Is forcing upon us the necessity 

to cooperate* A very Important step In the right direction would be to assure 

if 

the publication of a union catalog of Middle Eastern vernacyfars by the Lj~ 
brary qf Congress. . ' 

. , Chairman BURKHARDT: John, do you have any words of solace for Mr* 
Parttrtgton? , ^ * 

Mr. LORENZ: I wl 11 certainly take the message bc^ck to the Library of 
t Congress, but I would be Interested In knowing novy — 
, Mr. PARTINGTON: They have the message already. " 
Mr. LORENZ: What have they said to you in response? 

Mr. PARTINGTON: Year after year requests have gone in, I am told, from 
Oriental la for different. positions to sort out the cards, but there. Is always 
some priority. 

Mr. AINES: Just one 'brief comment. If you could find one way to yoke 
the collections with oil, ^^haps you will have some success. 
Mr^. PARTINGTON: We have our hopes. 

THE REV. HAL I. MEYE;RS 
Western Massachusetts Regional Library Center 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Mr. MEYERS: Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, I have worked with 
the' New Jersey Department of Education. Since being transferred trf^Western 
Massachusetts, to Lenox, I have been involved with the Western Massachusetts 
Regional Library Center In Pittsfield. ! am here to make a plea for a move' 
away from a mul t ipl i ci ty. of fixed-based operations. I feel that in a rubral 
area a regional center, which would work In close coordination with a series 
of bookmobiles, would miet the needs of an ever-Increasing number of people 



who are deprived of thg opportunity of availjng themselves of the traditional 
library setting.- ^ A f.'bJ 



Particularly we find that there Is an increasing number of nursiftg home 



In which the people are still mentally activ6. These are oftentimes people 
who have had a professional life, people who have been library users in the 
past, but find that now, since they are^confined to a nursing home, they are 
cut off from any kind of Individual, meaningful contact with the out-side 
world. A bookmobile coming to^ nurs-ing home provided this kind of contactj 
I find .that v^k^ peopl^ are cut off from tfheir normal contacts^^ jnany of them 

suffer mental depressions which often lead to aggravating thell* physical all*- 

\ 

ments. * ' ^ - • ' 

. in addition, in smaller towns .the :professiona,l people — the clergy, the 
physicians, the attorneys and so for>h ~ do not. have access to current . 
materials because there Is no library or the library is 'too smaM to have an 
adequate supply of specialized materials. Now, they may get material on 
interllbrary loan, but often thi»s takes a great deal of time. We find, that 
we have to depend- on -the bookmobile. My community, for instance, ha^^o -li- 
brary; we*depend on the bookmobile and the personnel to mail material to us. 
They will ,even make extra trips that are unauthorized In ordei fco see that 
we get material that is needed in a hurry. 

" I would like to reiterate or suppbrt the statement of the lady frdm 
Maine who talked about medical libraries. \^^ava .In. our community large 
numbers of Interns and residents who are not American citizens. The general 
reading materials, when they use the library. Is improving their knowledge 
of. English and this improves their ability to take case histories into con- 
sideration and to be'better physicians to people in the community. So this 
Is an iniiportant concept. • 

I think that the bookmobile does something else. It is oftentimes the 
first step to motivate the people to seek out regular organized library ser- 
vices of the traditional kind. If the bookmobile is their first contact 
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^wlth the n^brafy, and this Is unsati sfactoryly^here Is no motivation for them 
to-make an effort to go to a public library any place In the city. 

I believe that the Commission should sponsor and encourage research Into 
the development of mobile libraries that will have microfilm storage, re- 



eri^l^eJJtie 



trieval systems and the kind of electronic devices that would eritbl^eJJiiem to 
provide for rui;al Amyica the kind of library' services that' are found In the 
large ci ties. 

I think that the^rural Arherlcans are entitled to this and the migrant 
workerj^re entitled to this because I think It Is a tragedy to-waste "a mind 
wherever tha»t mind ma/*»be found. ^ " . * 

Mr. STEVENS: I woul4 like to be sure, that I understood what you saldi 
- Tl)^ oi'dlnary b^kmobile carries something on the order of 3,000 to 10,000 
volumes as kind of a maximum. 

Revereld MEYERS: Yes.; It 1^^09-type vehicle. ^ 

Mr. SXEVEfft: Yes. If pne convy^rfed a substantial volume of that stock 

^ 1 
to microfilm format and provlded^uyer^^vj-th'^f^i 1 1 ties for getting at that 

, material, you are siJggesting It'^Wbuld be pos/lble to have availability to 

one hundred to two hundred thog^sand volumes/or more? 

Reverend MEYERS? 

Mr. STEVENS: — of Inf/rmat loh on a/local basis temporarily, as long as 

tl«^t bookmobi le(was T^ca^d Ifi a spect/j^^Jjc>eG^^ Users In your view could 

^- '* — - ^ * ^ « 

be taught to mpi\iVutat^^lmtefoform! reaclers they would eventually want them* 

" 0 / * . *■ I ' 

^nd would gain "access to wide varieties of materl-als through >trayel Ing book- 

. ' • / • * ^ 

mobi lesrather tf>an access to nar/ow collations of materials ^^ough standard 

bookmobiles. I'S that correct^/ 
, , - • - \ 

^Reverend MEYERS: . Yes,/^. S^^ns/ and d also- think that If this 

•* « 

material were available in ttie booki^ob/le, it would provide a stimulation for 

' ^ i ' r. * ' i 

,tl^e users at .i later time to seek pJ^ pub7k>brary in town which might be 



•1. \ , , 1" 

some miles away, and also TT^ulct provide them with additional library skills. 
I heard an earlier speaker comment ajbout the fact that people were not educated 
to library skills, and this woij^ certainly give them some baSic ski Ms* prior 
to entering the front door of our tradltidnal library. 

I wbuld also li^e to point out that with a' building, it is in one place, 
you have high maintenance costs and ^ is a static situation; whereas ,with the 
bookmobi le, ^ou have your investment In^he machine itself, the truck itself, 
but it is a minimal Investment and it serves a wide area and also a large 
number of patrons. 

FOSTER M. PAIiffiR * 
Associate University Librarian, Har^rd' University Library 
Cambridge,^ Massacbji^etbs 

Mr. PALMER: For the past several years, I have^een working wl th 
application of computers to libraries. However, I am going to disappoint any- 
one who thinks I may have foupd the philosopher's stone in this area and go 
back to an earlier time when I was In charge of public services In the Widener 
' Library, which Is the central library at Harvard. My comments are really 

addressed to two caveats in the area of making the resources of large libraries 



available more widely to the public. % % * 

I think in the large libraries we feeWa great sense &f responsibility to, 

ft 

I make our resources available to a wider public than our own local clientele, 
^ but I h^y^^bserved two areas where I think there has .to be some caution, and 
in any networks that you propose that involve reciprocal use of libraries or 
use of academic libraries by the public, M want to caH attention to a phenom- 
enon, and perhaps I should read this since it i5 probably more .succinctly put 
than I wbuld be able, to do ex tempore. 

ft is perhaps Something of a paradox, or atjeast not necessarily what 
would be expected by the layman, that therjs tends to be*a direct rathi^r than 
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an Inverse relationship between the rarity or unusual qua/lty of library hold 

Ings and the willingness of the owning library to share them with all world. 

Rare book libraries are customarMy^open to scholars wl thout* regard tp i^n- 

/ * 
stltutlon'al afflUatlon. |^co'urse, the rare book material requires special 

protection, but this protection Is given impartially. It applies to local 

users as well as visitors.^ * ^ ^ ^ ' 

The large libraries have large numbers of unusual, scarce though not 

rare, books. They form perhaps the maln"p^t of most large libraries. These 

V 

are not the, rare books f,n special rare bt)ok IJbrafTes, but' they are uncommon, 
unusual, and scarce book^, v^ich make much x>f the difference between small 
and middle-sized libraries and large libraries. Requests for use of those 
sc'arce materials In the general collections by people^^who a re 'not -members of 
the institution, either to use them on the spot or by means of interllbrary 
loan, are genera 1 ly dea 1 1 with very sympathetically* 

To be sure, there are problems in this area. The whole financial/basis 




^of Interllbrary loan^ Is under study, but in general I think you will find the 
large libraries really are glad to make their Resources available to other 
people; they do not hoard them for themselves. Where larger libraries do 
draw the line and become very protective against use by persons outside their 
regular clientele Is likely to be when the visitors want common' mater la 1 s for 

^^rfffch there Is already competition within the library's prirpary circle. In 
most cases these booRs would be available tp visitors In their own libraries, 
but therQ is a practical problem here, . that. In deciding which library % go 
toon a paK^Tutar day, on a particular occasion, a person quite naturally 
prefers the 1 Ibrary.. that has all the books. .Then wheit he gets there, he 
doesn't limit his use as a visitor to the uncommon books but he competes wt^th 

* • . ■ • ■ ■ i 

the local people, the students and so on, for the latest l^ook by J. K. 
Galbralth, or whatever It may be." . 



So they may have been glver\ permission to use the large library posslD^j^y 
In some general cooperative scheme worked out under the auspices of a body 
Such as yours, on the basl^ for their need for its unusual resources. But 
then when they get there, they compete with everyone else for the common 
books. 

Now, I don't have any particular solution here, but I think It is some- 
thing that should be kept In mind as cooperative agreements or agreements for 

/' 

cooperative use are being made. I thln^ that much of the resistance to such 
agreements might fade away If this f5artlcular problem Is addressed. 

Now turning from the use by actual visitors, I would also like to make a 
caveat Im the general area of microfilm. To the extent that a national net- 
work might lead to greatly Increased sending abput of original copies of 
♦ 

scarce though not rare books, I am Very concerned about the problem of book 
wear. Certainly an^ al ternatl ve to sending boftks around is microfilm, and I 
think here specifically I would hop$ that any program, of mlcrof 1 imlng In lieu 
of loan wou-ld be coordinated with programs of microfilming for preservation.. 

There is a great problem, as I hope you are aware, of po'o^ paper books. 
Ever since the introduction of wood pulp and other non-rag papers a century 
Of a century and a quarter ago, there has been a severe problem of deteriora- 
tion. This isn't helped by. the fact that most American 1 1 brar les* are over- 
heated and very dry in the winter. ^ So we do need to conserve our original 
books, ahd there are proposals for microfilming for preservation. I can see 
where there might be a great deal of microfilming for purposes of library 
network^, and I would like. to see the^e two types of microfilming coordlr^ated 

Certainly it would cost somewhat more to microfilm a book for a preser- 
vatlon program, that Is up to archival standards, than It would merely to 
provide a reading copy which might be considered more or less a throwaway. 
But my opinion is that in any such program of providing' copies, when one 
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fibnslders not only the*labor of page turning, which is a very large factor 
In microfilming, but the wear. and tear on the books, \ would hope that the ■ 
fairly modest additional cost of processing to archival standards could be 
absorbed rather than making throwaway copies at a slightly lesser cost. 

Now, those "are rather specialized points perhaps, but they 'did occur to 
me from my experience In the public service area and they might be relevant 
to a prograhi such as your '^Commissi on might sponsor. ' 

Mr.' BECKER: Foster^from your experience dealing with computer appli- 
cations, — and maybe this Is an unfaJr question — could you tick off the 
one, two, or -three major obstacles, national obstacles, that exist at the 
present time to computer progress In the library world? 

Mr. -PALMER: Well, I did in my written submission say. that I think 
economics Is more of a limitation than technoTogy. There are many, many 
things that can demonstrably be done but they cannot be funded or afforded. 
I was speaking here, of the use. I spoke of people going to the libraries, I 
spoke of microf|lm. I didn't even speak of putting the text Into machine- 
readable form. This. Is a veryexciting possibility, but in my view it is as 
yet wildly uneconomic except In some vef-y specialized areasy 

Now, I think some things will be done in the medical area before they are 
done in the general area. For instance, the urgency Is greater In medicine, 
the funding .Is better In medicine. The areas with which I have *been person- 
ally concerned — such fields, let us say, as history — are gol.hg to be some 
of the last areas where such things as machf ne-readabl e full text will be- * 
available because It Is so voluminous and. you are not dealing with the larger 
proportion of nfew matter as you do with science and medUlrve, but rather with 
retrospective material. These areas have not drawn spectlal financial support 

as medicine and science Have. 

/ / ' * • 

hir. L0REN2: You not questioning the bibliographic machinery though? 



i 

Mr. PALMER: No. I think the bibliographic machinery Is here, but I 
think the full text In machine- reaclable form — the edonomlcs' for that Is very 
discouraging at the present time. 

Mr. LORENZ: How about abstracting as an In-betwe^n step? 

Mr. PALMER: Well, I think this Is more attainable, but Tthlnk it will 
come first on a current basis In science and In medicine, where the relative^ 
Importance of current and future material Is greater. In other words. If ydu 
start putting abstracts In machine-readable form now. In five year^ In science 
you have got something. If you start doing this In history now. In five years 
you don't have much. 



LORENk: 



Mr. LORENa: How do you assess the results of the INTREX project at MIT? 
Mr. PALMER: Well, I think this Is-a tremendously Interesting demonstra- 
tion,, but I think the scale on which It was done, the size of the library and 
the costs bear out what I say, that this will, to the extent that It Is done, 
be done /4-«t on a fairly small scale In rather narrow areas where the mate- 




rial 1 si concentrated In time and In volume and the support Is good. I do not 
Mook to' tills as a really practical thing In such fields as history and so on 
In the'near future. 

Mr. AINES: Oo you see any hope for COM? 

Mr. PALMER: Well, yes, I think once you get over the hurdle pf getting 
the material into machine-readable form, I thlpk COM might be a very great 
saving over paper copies. But I think your big hurdle Is getting the material 
Into machine-readable form. 

Now, tn>ifhe wrltt^ submission I did say something about capturing pub- 



MsKers.^f printers' tapes. As yc. probab.y .now. .ost boc.s are now ,n the 
printing p>ocess going Into machine-readable form, but at the present time It 
Is very difficult to make fur^er use of this material In most cases because'' 
of various technical factors. Vj jo! think that maybe there might be some 
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Standards efforts here and possibly some development of a repository for 
material from publishers In machine-readable form, 

then, of^course, this leads up to another very tf^rny topic, and th^t Is 
copyright, and I am no expert on that; but one way In which this' large body of 
full text In machine-readable form might come about over a period of years, is 
by Input from machine- readable data In the publishing process. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Thank you very much- 

This concludes the listed spe'akers on the public part of the program, and 
I want to congratulate those of you who spoke In keeping your remarks brief. 
We actually have got two and a half minutes left of the time. 

We have Mrs. Tashjian here. There have been several references to the 

« 

needs, of children and I understand you arg a really great authority on this 
subject. I wonder if you would like to take a few minutes to tell us what 
you think and what we might do. 

J VIRGINIA -A. TASHJ-IAN - ' • 

Newton Free Library 
Newton, Ma^s^husetts 

7 ' • 

Mrs. TASHJIAN: Well, I am reallyCnot an authority. I am an authority, 
per^haps, on - chi 1 dren * s storytelling and folklore, but may I comment on some- 
t^ingXapart from children's work,^sir. Not that children are not important; 
they are, indeed, the most Importan t^thln^ in library work, but I have been 
much concerned about the fact that we arefan information center and yet it Is 
so difficult for us as public libraries — and I speak now as a public li- 
brarian to impart that information to the public* It Is so costly 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You are In the public library ofij^Ftewton , Mass.? 

Mrs. TASHJIAN: Yes. I wonder if this Commission ought not to make some 

effort to do something about making It easier and cheaper for us to use this 

s 

country's postage. If It Is possible for some of our legislators to send out 



Information free of charge, and eighty percent of It Is political, why js It 
*not possible for us to use that' same privilege? Our postage Is phenomenal, 
and yet we, too, are an Information source. 

I would ask that this Commission do something to .help us In that area. 
Actually^ this does have something to do with children! There Is a great 
deal of our Information which goes out to children. Yes, I think the area of 
children. Is slighted In this report and I am terribly sorry about that, b 
cause over fifty percent, really, of most public libraries work within the 
field of children and, through them, with their parents. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Well, you must not be too concerned because this Is 
a preliminary draft. ^ 

Mrs. TASHJIAN: Yes, I hope so. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: And we have plenty of time to change It. This Is one 
of the benefits of this type of hearing, to subject It to public scrutiny. We 
want to get this kind of Input and criticism. 

Mrs. TASHJIAN: I hope when you ask for Input I am not ready to make 
any at .this time I hope your school libraries and the school librarians and 
public librarians and, above all, those who teach children's librarians, the 
educators In the children's field, do get together and give some Input. This 
Is very Important. We seem to slight them and they have a lot of Influence on 
children. I am really not prepared to make any other statement. 

« 

PHILIP J* McNIFF 
Director, Boston Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman BURKHARbT: Mr. McNlff, of the Boston Public Libraries, Is In 
the audience.. Would you like to say a word or two to us? 
Mr. McNIFF: Thank you very much, Mr* Chalrmar\. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You have been h6re all morning, so you must have a 
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good notion of the scope and complexity of^He problems tlhit. confront us aU. 

Mr. McNIFF: I have been very much fnterestefl In 'the^vafto^J?. remarks: 
that have been made, and alsd In the draft proposal which ycju^l^^Ve, for net- 
works. 

Mr. Canham, one of our former trustees, is 'going. to be speaking to th? 

group and I don*t want to Impinge on anything he might be saying to you, but 

^ ? • ' ^ < 

the question of the role of the metropolitan library did come up ea.rller., ^ 

I think we need to have concern .for the' role of the •r^ptropol.i tan. ^1 1 braf^y 
in any network that Is devr^ed. I think the RVograms must 'start- at; the grass/ 
roots In jhe local communities, because ft Is-hete fn the local communities 
where you can Identify the various probl^ms'in regard to the disadvantaged. 



whether educationally, ethnic or whateVer'^^he char*acter of the, disadvantaged 



state that the people are in.. I think, we^ r^eed ito have ^^otal program of rer 
source development, and>^his Vs tine of t>ie, 'things thajt^lias-J^^ comjpN^<J<|ay, 
when talking about jthe frole qf,- i rBrM:es;. ^ \: , r-^^'^^, J ' , . . .1 



We heaYd.about^he rural 1 ,an^ we heard ^bout^'the sef*vt,c^;in-» \ 

neighboring states to the mtx!^ |i>. «^lne atid Vermortt'.'^nd fleW Hampshire, 



our 

and I think one 
Is the federally 
so that that 



resource' woul'd be'^A'mme^f^ely aval l.abW^hd ^ct^s^ible to the:iv. 
people in the state. ^ \ ; ^< . ^ f'"^^^^.; \ \ . '-t' ' V/ 

I think It unrealistic to ihink terms d) depend^tng 4f>on, a cefrtraT T^'-^ 
brary In the United States as^»a central M'efnding library., I think pilr pro^r^m^^ 
need to be di\^ed perhapsMnto three categories: first, the need fbr bibllo-. 
graphic Infornlatlon; and her^J would strongly Support and urge the CO(nmIsslon 

• 'A 

to back the Library of Cbngrjt^s R,rogram for getting full funding 'for the Im- 
pact program because thU.ls^nbt only pf value to the research libraries or 
the lat'ge metropolitan libraries; but I. think these servl^^es can be filtered--*-^ 
down Into the smal lel^ Ubrarl^5<by network operations. 



The second point Is the need for regional resource lending centers which 
will upgrade the accesslbl U ty bf resources* to people for whatever purpose 
they need them. ^ ' • - 

, f The third area Is reference and^ research resources, and \ think we cannot*^ 
dep^ncf on our private institutions or universities or our special I.zed II- 
b-raries /or this service be.cause these *are not always as successful as one* 
would like. * , / • . * 

\ Mr. Palmer pointed out some of the problems that are inherent in trying., 

to develop. ^greater access to. the large aniversity library collections, but 

^ ' ' 

when one considers that the normaKlife span bf a person in the business or 
1 . • . , * « * ^ ■. 

professional world where he needs §cCess to Information is 'a much longer period 

of time when he lis In the for^mal education period of- his' life', one realizes 

tijat thi^s is where the metropolitan Hbrary or the region or 5tate resource 

centers .-can play a vitally important part";. - • ' ' . ^ > 



ARLENE HOP^ 
Library Services Progranf* Officer r 
Office, of Education^ ^ 
Bos-ton, Massachusetts/ 



WRITTEN TESTIMONY 



I wish to express to the Commission my appreciation for this^ opportunity 
to bring forward some of the observations and viewpoints I have developed over 
the. nine years I have worked with. the Six New England States a? their Library 
Program Officer in the U. S. ilffice of Eiducation. Familiarity- ^with the li-- 
brary programs of the six States and close association with tlf^ ..libraries of 
the Region have filled me with admiration for whai they hdve heen (^le to ac- 
complish and with eagemesb to spier them on to speedier realizaj^io^^of their 
still-'to-'be accomplished goals.* • * , . 

It is from ihe vantage point^ of regional thinking that I try to encourage 
the initia^tion of cooperative activities^ because I am thoroi^hly convinced 
that some major library services can be dealt with gdoperatively by this^s^^-- 
State geographic area^ in preparation for national 'pier*in. '^x^ ' 

There fore for the purposes of the tommissionYs mtional planning docu- 
ment I shall attempt to concentrate on the yirst thp.oAthe topics^ suggested 
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hy the Corrmission: national networking of libraries^ and priorities for ser- 
vice^ particularly as these relate to the New England scene. 

* • 
National Networking of Libraries 

In 1969 j& prepared an article for publication in the^lyt^imy Journal * 
on cooperative activities in New England. Emphasizing the proposal already 
set, forth by Walter Curley in his planning studies for several of the New 
England statewide library library development plans ^ I stated^ ^^To achieve 
the goat of total library service for New England^ it seems evident that one 
overall coordinating unit is essential. A Regional Center could become this 
focal point and could provide^ in addition to network and bibliographic ser- 
vices^ supportive activities for libraries^ such as computer services. . . " 

Since^ that date several important steps forward have been taken by New 
England library groups towards regional cooperation. Through the efforts of 
J ^ the New England Library Association's Regional Planning Committee^ a New 
^ England Lii>rary Board has been created^ with powers under the Interstate Li- 
brary Compact Law to develop regional services. Their advisory body^ the 
Panel af Counselors^ representing all types of libraries in New England^ is 
empowered to make recommendations concerning the whole range of regional 
services J arid is currently tagging that a regional service center j including 
^ interlibrary loan^ be considered. 

It is here that our regional concern broadens into national concern. 
The question does not. seem to be whether or not a national network should be 
, established^ but how soon will it be ready for such a regional tie-in. Should 
we;^ in New' England move ahead with a local plan without any indication of what 
might be envisioned^ by the Commission as a national plan? 



It, would seem incumbent upon the Commission to produce as soon as pos- 
si.hle some indicators of its thinking on the network development so that local 
planning can also proceed. The Commission studies were to be completed in 
J^uary and Maro¥l97Z. (Annual Report of the Commission^ 1971-72^ p. 30). 
If these give any evidence of need for a national network^ a preliminary 
framework ,of the future plan should be prepared and issued noWy not waiting 
sevelml more years for the remainder of the hearings and their testimony. It 
,would be better to present a guide for planning towards a national network ^ . 
iJKich can be utilized now rather than four or five yeai's herlce. 

Experience in tiny cooperative efforts^ perhaps only between two li- 
brariesj ^hows that the whole gamut of library service cannot usually be en- 
cotjTpassed simultaneoiisly in one cooperative design. Rather ^ one element of 
service must be attempted cooperatively at a time^ Nationally this will 
probably' be^ even mpr^ true^ so that^ although a fully developed plan incor- 

,pordtin^,M^l aspects of user need and technological capability to respond to 
such n*eed is^ the/chdrge of the Cdrmission^ it is recommended that any segments 
of the plan^that can be implemented separately be initiated promptly. Re^ 

y gionaZ-. efforts can follow suit, , . ^ 

^To i^iffn uf this topia^ r^etworks'^qt the i^egional level exist or are immin- 
ent^i Thernaiional plan for^ networks should be the Commission's first concern. 



r' ^ '%. When\wae^' five^ Half ^ decade of LSCA in New England^ by Arlene Hope. 
. ' ^tbrary Journal^. October 16^ 1969^ p. 3622^5. 
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PHorities of Service / ^ 

I have urged above that networks be given the highest priority aonsidera^ 
tion by the Commission. Tfiis does Hot assume however that I believe the re- 
searcher or scholar who needs a comprehensive collection should have priority\ 
in service over those unserved or inadequately served. The scholar usually 
has a strong motivation to use tfie library .and its network^ but the average 
citizen is not thus moved and. can easily be deterred from pursuing his in-- 
terests if he encounters any difficulty^ however slight. 

I should like to make the' point that unless the library profession edu;- ' 
cates itself and the general p^lic in network use^ the establishment of a ^ 
national network of sophisticated information retrieval wilt not be economi-- 
catly justifiable^ as it will remain underutilised. It needs every citizen 
regularly using its terminals. ^ « - 

This must be a two-pronged effort^ focused on the first immediate con- 
tact point of the network — the over-the-counter meeting with the library 
patron. One effort must be directed to the training or retrainings jof every 
'staff member in the network concept. Many libraric^ fea^^^^JJie unfamiliar 
new technology y may^even be reluctant to have a ielephone\in a small town li- 
brary or branchy may view such extended service as too much work rather than 
a source of customer satisfaction, you may hold that this contact training 
should be a locals responsibility but I suggest that it will be the larger 
responsibility to develop staff training programs to insure successful network 
seripice. New England has recently had a six-State training program in out- 
readh practices. Similar programs will have to be mounted to insure network 
,aogeptanae by J^ibrarians themselves. 

The other prong of effort must be directeAJ^aj^^^^ 

and non-uSers~. irm^siv¥~pu5TZc relations program is vital to changing the. 
image of the library from something there" to a basic necessity for every 
citizen in His daily Hfej^ Again I see this as a nationwide re-education and 
stimulation respon^ibili-Sy into which local public relations efforts can be 
meshed. * • , 

Priorities in service^ then^ are not only to produce a better tnformed 
public who will make use of the service^ but a better trained staff who witl 
be capable and willing to extend network services to all. ^ ' * 



Ms. llOPE: It Is a great pleasure for me to be here and have'* the oppor- 
tunlty tO italk with the jlommlsslon. I did Indicate' that 43erhaps you didn't 
need me tojday because you would rather hear from the general public, but I 
was asked 'to spea1< with you. ^ 

First I would like to give you my (Comments on the draft proposal, and 
since I have written out a little summary of these remarks, I can do It quite 
quickly. 

^^^^ 
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I would like to say that I think the idea of a national network Is not 
a new one, because we ^ve been talking about this for, lo, these many years. 
What is new about t^ proposal is that for the first time an of f icial ^na-* 
tional l^ ody is coming out with a strong statement in support .of the national 
network. I approve of this", of'course, because I had it as part of'my-recom- 
ndation In my prepared testimony. 

I would like to comment on several specific points which I think'other . 
people have a 1 ready brought o^t.■ It is apparent in fhe draft that the con- 
cern had to be spent mostly on the federal rcjle and the state role, ,^ut we • 
have heard already that there is a real omission in the paper thus far of 
the strong role that the, city library should take and the involvement of the 
medium-stzed and small-sized libraries. Also, the academic libraries and 
theVchool libraries need to have thei^r inputs, too. 

^oy^^^^U^ that a national network could bfecome a 

reality because of^the technology which is already in existence. I use the 
FTS (Federal Telecommunications System) system every day, so I know that 
there Is a national communications network. I know that there are computer^-' 
Ized programs that are easily used, so jn my testimony I accept the fact that 
a network can become a reality* Therefore, I would like tq^pbinf^ut two 
things that I think have to be a reality before the network" can become very 
useful . ' ' 

One of these things is the immense effort that must {pe made by the Com- 
mission and by all the libraries, and the immense amount; of money that it- 
will tfke to tell the public about thi s . program. It has long been my feeling 
that we have not changed the image of the library because we have not tojd 
the public-wha-t-^ have and what we can do. You heard Ralph*Nader say in 
that exciting meeting at Midwinter ALA that wa need Madison Avenue techniques, 
=ind I believe this; We ought to have, for example, in this network, a little 



subliminal line that keep saying to every person, "Go to the library, go to 
the library, go to the library.'* 

If you don't Instill this basic concept In the general public. In every 
citizen, you are not going to have any appreciable use of ^tjje^network by the 
^general public. I Indicated In my testimony that I believe the 'scholar does . 
not have' to be urged to use the library. You heard that this morning very 
thoroughly from the professor from Bennington College. 

The other pol.nt I would like to make very strongly Is the fact th*at a 
network plan assumes that every librarian In the country is not only sold on 
the Idea of a network but is ready, willing and able to use It, and this IS 
not^so. Many librarians are even afraid to use a telephone; they will not 
.use the telephone to call up for an Interllbrary loan. How much more is 
needed to train librarians In the use of a national networki 

A goo^^xamplp of this occurred when I was working out in^al I fornia. 
You may remember and may have read the description of the San Jolgu>fi Valley 
Information Service. In the beginning, librarians were so unused to the idea 
that they could pick up a phone and call the Service and sa"^ *'Can you help 
me get this Information?*** that they were slow to use It. An Intense training 
program was needed to stimulate librarians to use the network service that 
hajd been set up for them.' 

So I think those two points the network must Indoctrinate the public 
and the network must indoctrinate staff have to be addressed before the 
network Itself, will either be utilized to any practical extent or be used at 
all'^'C' , ^ ■ \ 

Mr. AINES: Do you really think that the ^public can be "Madlson-Avenued** 
Into a 1 Ibra/y? . ' ' ^ 

Ms. HOPE: I think that the public, or at least a great number of t^e 
public, can be ^^Madl son-Avenued" In. 
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Mr. AINES: I 'think tbS^t is the first time we have used It as,^ veifh^ 




I 



# / / 

. Ms. HOPE: .Well, you/heard Mr. Sakey say that eighty percent of the 

'people don't use *fche Itpary, bu^tjl^^^^ pepple will use 

tlbrarV^f they are tp]d^what^he 4it)rary Is an^ what \t has. 

Now, may be conf ronte^ wi th the fdea that once they get there ^they 

don't f Hid what they want because the librany is not acjequate, and I have tp 

grant you that, too. But Ijow many peopley/c^you know who just say, "Oh I 




never use the Hbraryl" However, If the;^ do get '*Madl son-Avenued" Into the 
'library, they ma^ f|nd materials they can use or, if the network is operating 
property, tfe IJbr-ariari wiU .say, "I don't have it here, but I will try to 

. WU: I would like to ^cnow the structure of your office. Just from' 
your title J know you are the Library Services Program Officer in Region 1. 
Are- threre other people working with you? * 

Ms. H^E: 1 am part of the Off fee of Education in *the/ Department of 
Health,' Education and WeVfare. I am the Regional Proacam Officer for the 

■ . t. 

six New England states, .which is ftegion f. There are ten Office of Education 

regions in the cou/itry*, each of whTcih^Ti^s a^regional library program officer , 

like myself. We mminj^ter the Library Services and Cons^ructl9n Act Program 

and we provida tecfinTcal assistance to the state 1 Ibrary agencies. 'We also 

have Involvement 'in sortie prograiria of the Higher Education Act. 
'* * . ' . • . 

'The Program Officers in the region do not administer the Eltemeatary and 
Secondary ^dutatlon Act. This is administered dlrecTiy from the office-in 
.Washington. . ' » - 

Mr. LORENZ:*From your perso/nal, professional" 1 ib'rarian point of view 

^ . ' • } * . . • 

and as a re^onal ^ordi nator for this area,* do you feet the libraries are 

ready for a mre generalized approach to ^deral .assistance for libraries, 



or do you fee\ the categorical grants should* continue? 
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Ms. HOPE: You heard /rom a number of people this morning their pleas 
for the continuation of categorical grants. I Support this right now because 
our work Is not yet done. We have not gotten beyond the need for local sup- 
port being concentrated mainly within the locaj area. In terms of reaching 
our national priorities, this little extra bit of money devoted strictly to 
library service can be used to try out something new and different, which a 
library . has not been able to afford from Jts own budget. It might be a pro- 
ject within a single library such as th:^^ton ^ubl ic Library Homesmobile, 
or within the'sjfate §rea, such as the Worceste^ Area Consortium you heard 
about from fij\ DeBu^e, or an. interstate program such as the 'Document Conser- ^ 
vatlon Center you hear/^about and other interstate A:tivities that we are 
just starting up. So I feel right now fhat we should not stop a categorical ^ 
^rant program ta libraries.. Ultimately, if there w6re eno.ugh money at the 
local level and at the state levei to carry on the basic program, it might be 
more appropriate for the federal government to expand support for the national 
^network and to pick up those special innovative programs which arfe so nece;s- 
sary but whfch the individual community or the individual state just does hot ^ ^ 
h^ve enough moneV to cover. ^ . 

Mr. BECKER: Arlene, I would' like to get back to Madison Avenue. I see 
a contradiction and^ould appreciate your comment on it. ' 



.While at t.he same time we .may be trying to bring more people into 11* 



ary, it seems .to me we are cor^tinuing to erect barriers to service 



meaning libVariarts /n some cases*?-- because we are unsure that we can handle 
the work load. It- Is that kind of' a*?^itude. So we are not, very aggressive 
about going out to find new customers. That is a contradiction. 

Ms. HOPE: Yes, it is. . , 



ERIC 



BECKER: How do you read it? ' ^ ^ ^ • 

Ms. HOPE: I can sense the tigfjten i ng up of the muscles when y6u suggest 

V 
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tp a Ub.rartan that it I5 time to. go out for a bfg publicity campaign, for 

this very reason, ^She or he will ^y/"We are dollfc^ absolutely everything we 

^ / / 

can right now. We cannot stretch ourselves another Inch,'/ yet we all/ know ^ 

% * / ■ / , . 

that most librarians do try to stretch .themselves beyond a normal capacity to 

perform, 

I think the TJnly answer is that at the same time as I arfi urging a massiv'q 
campaign to. get the public to come Into the library, I also have to urge a 
'massive campaign to get more funds to provide more staff, to provide better 

♦ 

, programs, to satisfy both old and new customers. It just has to be both 
tKings' at' once or I doubt If the Madison Avenue effort will be' successful • 

Hr. STEVENS: Arlene, Is there any changing pattern in the willingness 
of.'special li'brar'les In the New England ar^a to assist other libraries in * 
fortifing networks; and providing their specialized resources through the public 
libraries or school libraries to people who need the resources of speciaT* 
1 ibraries? , t - * " ^ * ' 

Ms. HOPE: That is a nice question and I, think the answer is yes. You 
heard from Mr. DeBuse this' morning how the American Antiquarian Society and] 
the V/(5rcester Foundation and the Worcest^ Art Museum are willing partici- 
pants in^the Worcester Area Coo^j^rating Libraries consortium. 

Now. I was In the area as Regional Director for a short tffne and I knSw 

those libraries. I think If/I had had ^ occasion to a^^for an Int^rllbrary 

loan^ I might have redeivedjt, but I had no concept at that time of involving 

these speciaT libraries as full participants in a consortium such, as now 

exists. f • . ^ % > * 

. ^ ^ — . 

^ AlsQir we have good evidence of special library involvement in thj^ fact 
that you are going to he&r from a special librarian very shortly, Mr. Jiuleatt 



.ERIC 



of the Special Libraries Chapter Irf^Boston. Special 1 ibraWan^s ^re represen- 
l^ted on the Panel of Counsellors of the New England Library Board, so you see 
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the special libraries are entering the field of total library service which 
we are promoting here In New England. 

ERWIN D. CANHAM 
Editor Emeritus/ The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, l^ssachusetts 

'Ms. MOORE: Our next witness is Mr. Erwin Qanham. Mr. Canham needs no 
Introduction certainly to a Boston audience.- As you all know, he Is editor- 
In-chief of The Christian Scler^e Monitor ^nd former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and trustee^of the Boston Public .Library, three 
very Important groups of people for whom he speaks. The chair would like to 
remind Mr. Canham that she served with him on a board about" 20 years ago. I 
haven't seen him since and I would like' to say'^that you must >iave discovered 
the Fountain of Youth.* 

^ Mr. CANHAM: Madam, you are mucH too kind. I would like to say fhat I 

' ' " . f ' ' 

return the compliment. It was an Interesting experience. 

I shall try- not to bore you .with reminiscences of my life with libraries. 
But I have been more or less Intimately connected with libraries from my 
college undergraduate days to the ^present, when, as your chairman has kindly 
said, I am just rounding out three terms as a Trustee of the Boston Public Li- 
brary^ There was fi time when I was a freshman In college that 1 was paid for 
working In the public library^ I got a dollar a night, three hours* work, 
trying to maintain order In the high school reference 1lbrai*y In Auburn, 
Maine; and this seemed to me to be lavl sh .beyOnd the dreams of avarice, and I 
jfia^ very grateful for It. 

The link between ^y private. life and my professional ^se of'the resources 
of libraries has been a very'genuine and Important one. But I am not inter- 
ested In reminiscences and I am sure you are much less Interes^ted In them. 

I am very much more Interested in the future, and especially In what this 
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Coranlssfon. Is; seeking to work out. As you know, and as others have to.M you 
far better than -f can, here in Massachusetts we have worked out a* regional li 
brary system in which, from the layman's point of view, from the trustees' ' 
point of view, an admirable start seems to have been made in making available 
to all communities in the Commonwealth the best in library resources. I have 
no doubt that this kind of regional system,^ ike others, will be helpful to 
you as you make the quantum 1 eap;t6wa>/-d a national system. And I daresay 
c^h^a^t there are many differ.e.nc^ betjCeen what can be done at the ssale of the 
^gioh and w|lat will have to be done nationally. 

We are all very poignantly aware and disturbingly aware of the fantastic 
growth rate of , knowledge. Whether it be that scientific knowledge doubles 
every fifteen years, as some tiave calculated, or at a somewhat lower rate t- 
say once every twenty-five /ears — 'there is no doubt that since the days of 
Isaac NewtoR the growth of knowledge has been very, very cumulative. No 
•doubt you/arejyre familiar than I with Fremont Rider's calculation that if 
the outpu-t of books continues to grow as it has from .the middle of the 19th 
century to^the middle of thi'"2Dth, the Yale University Library would in 2040 
have abouf'.'aflO ^njion volumes occupying 6,000 miles of shelves , "comi ng in 
^t the cate" of "iZ^million volumes a year. ^ 

This is one of tfie many exponential rates at^i^iS^io many things w^ich 
are examples of growth in our system have developed. I think this, as well 
as some other things, will have to flatten out before they reach the point of 
absurdity — flatten out something like the curves calLd by thp^ath^ati- 
clans the sigmoid. I love .the word "sigmoid" and use ft with relish.- It is 
a klnd>of "S," and as the curve goes up and then begins to flatten out, I 
should suppose quite a number of bur growth curves will have to assume a more 
moderate pace before we destroy ourselves a^d our society. / 

I am not preaching a no-gro^vth society doctrine at all but am trying to 



approach reaUstically^an expectation that the notion of exponential growth 
In many things, including growth in many kfnds of publications and so on, is 
still under the influence of natural conditions and will begin to moderate. 

/ 0 

Already though, whether it does or not, and particularly in those respects 
In which It has not flattened, surely we face very acutely the problem of 
information glut. 

I do not suggest, of course, that vye know all there Is to know about 

everything — far from it — as ^ome respectable scientists in the 19th cen- 

/ . ■ 
tury believed we^ did. Of course, they were wrong. Some pegple as late as 

the 1930' 5. were making some such statements. I am sure we will go on dis- 
covering some very important things, go on building up the stockpile of 
knowledge, but I hope the rate of discovery will calm down somehow. 

The problem you are tackling, which Is directly related to the handling 



,of the stockpile of knowledge, is not only the assimilation and the storing 

/ - - ^ . ^ 

of new ^rtformation but facilitating access to it and distributing what we 

already know, let alone what we may be adding to our stockpile as time goes 

All of us who want and need access to Information should Eagerly support 
what you are striving to do. You can help us escape, I think, from the -f rus.% 
tration and the confusion and, indeed, perhaps the turbulence which can re- ^ 
suit from information glut. 'So I place great importance not only on the 
storage of Information but on Its codifying and distrib^ion.^ More power to 
you. You can help tb save us from drowning In a sea of information. You can 
teach us to swim and navigate. Perhaps the best way to say It Is that you are 
building the boats which will keep us afloat as vye are engulfed by the floods 
of knowledge. > 

'May I now descend from what may be the grandiose to the mar\dane, and I 
hope to be qu'lt^ practical, an^ as I do, let me confess to a conflict of in- 
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terest. If you want to stop me, please do so. I will be prepared tp stop if^ 
you wjnt me to, but I happen to be Involved personally In the development of 
a major system of national data transmission.' \ am -a member of the Board of 
Directors of a company known as DATRAN, Inc. This Is a company being rapid- 
ly built up into a national network for data transmission. By the ervd of 
this y^ar we will be transmitting data over ^he first link of the systBm, in 
Texas, and then soon will extend It to the major centers of the nation. 

Ours Is a digital switched system. The computer speaks to comf/uter In 
digital Unguage, which, means that It will traosmi t information much f^sjter, 
much cheaper anct much more accurately than existing systems. Anything that 
can be put In a dig^'ital mode and I think that can be applied to all in- 

formation just as in existing facsimil^rransmission — can go over this 

• ^ » - 

.network. 

\ . 

Using existing networks of analog form, 2,000 to ^,000 bits per second" 
can be transmitted. By the Datran digital^ system, 1.3 mMlion bits per 
second can be transmitted, and that is a very maj^or -difference. 

•at 

Therefore, I suggest, with due respect, that before you commit yourselves 

/ . \ 

to recommending the necessjty of a new netwprk, possibly a governmental ly 
financed data. transmission network, you look further into what will soon be 
available In a privately 'financed commercial system. V 

I shall make so bold as to suggest that suitable executives of the cor- 
porat^Ion on which I serve get In touch with your Washington office, to pro- 
\ vide any Information you may need from them if>-itiaklng your own evaluation of 

V 

the situation, of the system'and of the technology of data transmission, which 
Is so radically chaaging. ; j / 

As I say,*!^ hope I am not out -of order In this brief reference, for I \^ 
belt^e that the transmission system by which you join the centers, of knowledge 
^ is of very great Importance to the economics and effectiveness of the plains 
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that you ar^ developing. I conclude by reiterating my conviction that you 
are, working in a crucial area. Knowledge has been ^called our "strategy re- 
source*" The future of our society "depends on its^wise use. 

At the very end let me perhaps touch a slightly facetfojljs note and 
point out that as a citizen of Boston, as a New Englander, obe .is singularly 
unselfish in applauding your efforts. The availability of knowledge, not 
only in libraries but elsewhere in the great educational institutions of this 
part of the world, has saved us from econbmic decline. With the -departure of 

/ 

the textile industry. New England v;as severely hit. During and af.te.r the 
second World War, the growth of knowledge at MIT, at Harvard and elsewhere* 
began to spin off into new laboratories, new companies, new manufacturjng 
plants, -new researches, until it produced t|ie magic crescent of Route 128 and 
we were saved. 

Now, in supporting you in generalizing much of this knowledge to all the 
rest of the country, we are carrying altruism pretty far. Of course, we could 
not bottle itSi^^ven if we tried. 'Knowledge migrates. Ideas spread, even 
without electronic aid. Sometimes I think even \Ieas spread better by the 
^tom-tom and the undergroQnd than by microwave systems. Sometimes that is 
the way it works, but there is no reason that we should not participate in the 
sharing of knowledge ^j^ffitientl y. W 

I am sure that your report, your recommendations, will be a major con- 
triSution to the wel 1-being* of ourrfetional society. 

Mr. AINES: As an old-time reader of your paper and I will go back to 
,that ^Ide of your discussion I certainly appreciate your words. 

Very recently a study was made by the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and. Development, in Paris. I am sure you are familiar with* that, too. 

Mf. CANHAM: Yes. 

Mr* AINES: The^study was made by an economist from Paris*^^- the Sorbonne 



is his s tamp I ng** Aground — who was asked to look at the number of people that 
*j • • • ». ^ * 

would be [nVolved,jh information processing, broadly speaking, for 'the com- 
pantes'1nvolved*^'in t(ECD to rrtake predictions and to create national .policies, 
if you will, .that vfpuld ):espond with the requisite kind of educational and 
training systeroj. . '* " . 

He deci<^€Sd that -in prder to do this he would have to have a better fix 
on the quantity qf yiform'atiop^ being developed. ^in.ce you mention this, 1 
might tell you that 'hf^ findiags are very mometous because .that; logistic 
curv^ that you talked about, which therS' Is another name f or ^ -some f)^pl:e be- 
lieve has reached the, outer limits. ' He denies i t^v'eh^mently and has^ indicated 
that by the yearfgSS there vyill be a 3^ to Ik percent ^Increase of knowledge, 
which makes it much more than the ^J^ubling factor that was mentione?!, .if this 
is correct; With this representation of the total cdmmunity here and the . 
knowledge in the commuoii ty. of the Unrted States, there will have to be some 



activities. 



serious engineer ing ^^nd reerfg ineer ing uj^idertaken In our knowledge-handling 

. ^ ... 



I mention this because ! think, the message of this gentleman ought to be 
gotten into the press somehow.^ ItWuld iJe the strongest ally we have i.n the 
library, information world if people understood that w^ are not necessarily 
just trying to improve the health of our libraries or worrying about our 
economic futures. We have a real problem, ahfead, and these projections show 
what that problem is. ' * . , 

Mr. CANHAM: I had hoped ! would get some good ideas by coming here and 

already one Is forthcoming. .! have just been reading the chapters on this, 

♦ »■ 

subject in Daniel BelTs current book,. "The TutUr^ of the Post- Industrial 
Society,'* and it is he that talks with some reserve about the possibllty of 
a sigmoid curv^ in the growth of knowTelge, ar^d quite possibly J t could be 
that the distinguished scholar in Paris is , right. ^^But \ have also been in- 



volvedJp other recent researches in how to' avoid being cojnpletely over- 
whelmed, being able to handle ahd cope w^th^this. ^ f ^ ^ 

Some people think that^the knowledge" tide will pro/uce turbulence. In 
the ability to cope, we all know that the Capacity to make detffsiohs Is some- 
tim.es inhibited by knowing too little^ and sometimes inhibited by knowing too 
mgch, and this is one of the dangers. Insofar as thes|<ind of system ^ou are 
thinking about can so'mehow aid in the codifying as well as in the transcnit-* 
ting of information, you will surely be making a direct contri btJtion to this 
very serious prbblem. . • j 



I don't' know: From where I sit, obviously I don't see how any of us can 
be any too confidetlt about •the rate j^t which the growth of knowledge is going 



to continue, but' in iiDY. bon"^ I woyld think that your savant in Paris is more 
nearly likely to be right than^t|iose who expect it to flatten out. Yet is it 
not true that surelyr(Some growtJ>c rgt^s^-cannot; go on forever in many areas of 
human life, includir!^ the population? Therefore, why should we not exp,ect 
somehow some kind/ of ^moderat io*n jn the knowledge curve as well as other??' I 
don' t know. 

> 

Mr. AINES: Let me point out that it is not necessarily true. It is 
only new knowledge that creates this continued exponential cufve, compounding 
the effect, but as we ar.e moving into the data world, where transmission, the 
handling, is^wlthin t?!he computers, where miles of magnetic tape are involved 
and storing up of bits of I n format ion ,i we are creating a new situation vyhich 
this world has never seen. 

The explosion pf dala, we feel, will follow the explosion of literature, 
and I don't believe there is a school in the country today that is preparing 
experts who will b,e handling data in that mode. ^ . 

We have asked, for example, in the past how .many people are trained to 
handle the information processes j^n, t^e quest for environmental quality. 



There are. rio un i ver^Uie>, that are training .people for this type of thing, 
Theytnust cbmfe'. f rob' all o|her^kInds of fields: engineering, science, library, 
t But. for the gr^^jaTtyieeds 'that we are beginning to find In Information areas, 
. there Ms -np.^l^^H^U academic schooling provided. Everything now Is 
practi^s^l ^nfct/^e don * t know whether in t-he long run this' is the best way to 
go, Thts ji^^stert ing ^o become the major way of creating knowledge in the 

* , ' ^''"^ ^^^^ 

. ' future, >|o you' can see the difficulty we will have because there will be 
1 1 teral ly nt'any; many miles of tape that will accumulate in great new future 
1 i^'rari^es;. t ' . ' . 

- ^ SOv the point then is that we are In a period#of preparation, and I hope 
rt* I wlt^' be atiS to encourage your own writing In these matters. 

tlr, CANHAM: Yes, and I gain hope In the facjl^ that we have learned to 
. miniaturize and I hope we have learned something about how to codify as well 
as miniaturize and classify. • 

Mr, CUADRA: I am glad you relieved us of any guilt In our d^iriand for 
. more t*rainlng. I think It isMmportant to have competitioiv^ the -sort that 
• Datran and others are providing to drive the costs of jcommun I cat Ions down. 

\ have one question. You sell Information, in effect, and I think, more 
than many organizations you treat it as a commodity rather thapl say, as a 
resource. I wonder If you see any kind of dividing line between things that 
ought to be, provided free to the public and things that ought to be pa»id for, 
Mr. CANHAM: Well, surely there is not anything^ that Is really provided 

* 4 

free* It is whether or not you pay for it in an apparently concealed way. 
I wonder, if perhaps you wou^ld tell me whether I am missing the understanding «^ 
of l%))e question. If you are talking abc^ut, say, the flow of new^and the 
, description of events In/the world, Information about events, news, and-lf 
n the Idea Is that thissjiould be a public service, I think thaV this presents 
f considerable difficulty: jj * ^ 

I 



^a)~ We want and have not got as much competition as we w6uld 1 Ikev^and 

(b) If It IS to be pa^id for out of taxes, this raises the question of 
who controls It — a grave matter. 

So I would think my answer is that I would like to have evervtixWg th^at 
the citizen receives identifiable in terms as to how he 1$ payi)ng\for it in- 
stead of thinking that he gets it free. I would rather have aJ^l ofyus know 
that we are paying for something. We .should disabuse ourselves\of thinking 
that when we listen to the radio or watch the television it is free, and re- 
alize that we are paying for it in the toothpaste and some of the other less 
cidmirable things that are advertised. 

So, no, I guess I would say as fully as possible I would like to have 
the price tag on everything we get and pay for it directly, rather thah in- 
directly. 

Mr. LORENZ: At the other end^o^^he information scale, Mr. Canham, we 
earlier today heard a. very dis^Uragirtg picture from the City of Cambridge, 
where it was reported that 80 to 90 percent of the people had either cut 
themselves off from library access or were cut off from it. As a trustee 
of the Boston Public Library, would you comment on the relatfve emphasis that 
should be given to this problem versus the problem of getting access to ^the 
libraries for the more sophisticated user? \ ■ / 

Mr. CANHAM: 1 regard this as an absollitely^^htal and primary problem. 
I Son't know whether Mr. McNiff told you aboc»<jj^ge of the Boston Public Li- 
brary anct Its branch library system. I hope he did, because I believe that 
business is quite g/od and that there is qui te' an. extensi ve and, I think, a 
growing degrees of utilization. 

Now, why 'there should be a difference between this and Cambridge, I do 
not kndw. Therefore, I could not answer, but I share the feeli^ that this 
Is the ultimate test: how much of the rich vj^lue of the library is reaching 
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people and Is thus having'^omething to do with the values in their lives. 

' would say, for exampley there is no poirrt in writing anything unless 

someone will read i^nd there is no point having it in the libr^^y unless 
somehow or other it ent^s into the life of someone and does something for 
them, even if it is just e\tertainment , which is an important part of life. 
So I think it is ao important problem to yhich the utmost ^ttention should be 
given. ' » . ^ 

I .listened intently .^o the previous witness, who was talking about the 
promotional support of jibraries. The phrase ''Madison Avenue" is of coursfe 
a condemning sort of pHrase and I would not use it, but at the same time I do 
not think that there* Is anything wrong in libraries seeking whatever ways 
' they find compat i bl'e wi th theTr^role in striving explicitly to reach the com*- 
^ munity and in prp^TO-tDig their services. ^Indeed, we have to promote practi- ' 

cally everythin^'el se, and there are legit'imate ways of doin/ this, there ace 
good ways andWqlgar ways, and we have^o f ind the right way to go about it. 

But I agree that the problem of making sure peqDle use libraries is im- 
portant, perhaps the most important, in all of the range of topics that you . 
are contemplating. * 

Mr. STEVENS: Mr. Canham, may I follow up on your comments- regarding pay- 
I"? ^9^ services. The da i ly newspaper , with its conveyance of news, is paid 
,/for by subscriptions and advertising, at least in part. The New York Times 
y^r, . J s noy^ finding' that its past record is also a commodk^ That is, the infor- 
J ^ mat ion of another record is still viable. I know that Mr. Sanger and Mr. 

, Fingland in your organization have collected materials and have now put them 
in mici^oform and^made them available as a question-and-answer s.ervice freely 
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^ jn the community here in New England, and I wonder if you can foresee that > 
Inforijiation source at the Monitor and other newspapers becoming a kind of re- 
trospect ive wel 1 of information that is either free or available at a charge? 

ERIC , ^ 
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Have you thought at all about that in\ermS of future development!?^ 
^ Mr* CANHAM: Yes, Indeed. I think that there are the two approaches you 



suggest. One, this could be developed as a kind of utility, as a kind of 
service for operations Which need that kind of professional Information. In 
other words. In a regional or local newspaper one would no longer have to 
seek to maintain all the range ofo act i vi t ies of its reference library neces- 
sarily but could tie into a network, which the Times, I believe, has , done 
quite a lot to set up. ! think we \(?^uld all be very much interested in co- 
operating in such a system, and I would not be surprised if It will be here 
one of these days as a sharing, not only for information me^dla themselves, 
but, as you suggest, in whatever ways are feasible and useful for the public. 

I have spoken of promotion. Thi^ might be a very good way for a group 
to promote Itself. I thlnk-^we are making emphasis on Its service to th6 com- 
munity by adding this ki^ of ^rvi^oe to the regular printed word. I may add 
that I think In the next period tlnl^, maybe not in this decade but a 
little/farther on, I would. ^pect the whole process by which news and related 
information, th6 normal newspaper content, is communicated to people, will 
change very drastically and take an entirely different form. It may well be 
through cable television and the printout; it may well be that it is at your ^ 
console at home, where you dial up a package of information about business, 
a package about sports, a package about shopping and commerci*al packages, a 
package about national news, a package about International news and so on. 

This may well happen. These things aife technically possible, as you know; 

<^ . • 

the question of who is going to finance them^ the question which Mr. C^Jadra 



asked about, what is free and who pays, is, I think, very relevant to this 

whole range of, change. A gpofl deal of what a newspaper provides, we all 
\ / — 

kno,w, is a .^prt of invisible J^Ing 'b^cauie whi le the'advertisipg is not in- 
X^^y'^y^^Isib^ oft-times people\^n't realize that wha^Ji^^Jhex^pay foi^^the paper is 
^ usuaUy^less than half'of wh*at itjzosts to produce, ^nd that, ^ therefore, 

ERJ.Q . . O^;,.,, ^ ' . ^' ' ' ^ 
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, my theory of wanting every'thing to be identbfied \s a 1 i tt 1e nul I i f led by t;he 
dally practice of newspapers. 

We, all of us, carry a l^lttle water 6h both shoulders perhaps In many 
issues, but anyhow if we are going to go Into new modes'of the delivery of In- 
format ipn, it has got to be financed and will require, I suppose a stupendous 
investment. I don*t see any reason in the world why the taxpayer should pay 
for this particular transitional change. When and how it will come about, .1 ^ 
don*t know, but this is part of the genera+-picture which you asked me about. 
In other words, the role of the newspaper in providing Information. 

I would not be surprised if fifteen years from now newspapers will be 
news resources wi th a different klnd-of relationship. I cannot stop without 
saying something which I believe very emotionally and very profoundly, and 

♦ 

/ that Is that written language, the printed word, and not just the spoken word 
and not just the image, will remain a highly - vit a l jasttiod of communication. 
You may be able to tell me who It was who said that the two greatest inven- 
tlons of the hurtian race were written language and money. Be that as it may, 
I don't think, with due respect to the distinguished savants who have said 
otherwise, I don^t think that written language is going to cease to be a Very 
vital part of communications. Therefore, I think that ,the newspaper in some 
form, printed and written language^In some form,, will be a very significant 
method of communication. I believe tb\s because written communication, 
prj)nted or otherwise, has the Immense advantage of permitting the consumer to 
absorb It at his own pace. In his own way, rereading or stopping or having a 
nap or doing what he likes. This is a form of individual communication as 
contrasted with mass communication. In which the listener or viewer is to 
some extent at the mercy of the time factor aK^^the pace of^other people.'' 

Therefore, I tWrik the Individualized communication. of written language 
will remain Important to the human race, and this Is a good word^or libraries 
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as well as it Is for newspapers. - 

Ms. MOORE: Mr. Canham, we certainly thank you for your v^ery erudite 
testimony and we invite your continued Interest in the Commi ssion- as a trustee 
of the library, as a businessman and as a member of the Fourth Estate, 



EDWARD V. CHENEVERT, JR. ' 
Chairman*, Panel of Counsellors, New Eng^nd Library Board 
Library Director, Portland Public Library , 
Portland, Maine 



WRITTEN TESTIMONY 

'S Thank you for your invitation to submit written testimony on behalf of 
the Panel of Counsellors of the New England Library Board. 

The six New England states (J970 pop.: 11^848^000) have established by 
intersMte oompaot the New England Interstate Library District^ the governing 
body af which is called the New England Library Board. The Board consists of 
the ,$ix state library administrators^ or. their deputies^ as Compact Adninis- 
trators. 

The Panel of Counsellors^ established in October of 1972j is a forty 
member body whose function is to give advice and counsel to NELB. The Panel 
has six representatives from each of the New England states^ representing 
each of academic^ school^ public^ and special library interests in that state/ 
andj additionally^ two Counsellors representing the lay library community in 
each state. There are also four regional ex-officio ' members of the Panel wip^ 
full voting privilege: the President of the New England Library Aseociatip^ 
the Executive .Vice Pt^esident of the New England Council^ the EAecutiveMrector 
of the New England Governors' Conference^ the Etcecutive Director ofythe New 
England Board of 'Higher Education. 

Library Development in New England 

By geography J as well as by confluence of a divers^y of library inter- 
ests ^ New England has a very real potential for the d^elopment of better li- 
brary and information services to its people — wheri so undertaken on a 
region-wide basis. (Examples of such activities j/such as NELINET and the New 
England Document Conservation Center^ have already been described i^previous 
testimony before the Commission^ and elsewhere/ and require no further entm- j. 
* eration here.) The need^ as I see itj is fo^ federal legislation and' funds 
to ppomote^ encourage arid support regional undertakings. 
' /' / ' ' 

The New England Library Boards by its very^nature and composition^ can 
* play an importa>it and meaningful role^ both as[ a sponsoring agency and^as a 
supervisory ajfency^ with auditing and fiscal r^^onsibilities . (As presentlif 
constituted^ 'it can be the recipient of fundSj sudh as from the several state 
•legislatures J foundations j state library associations j trustee associations ^ 
Q ir^d other public and private source^.} Federal financial support of the New 
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England Interstate Libraru District^ in t^ms of basic operating budget^ ^ 
well as for incentive and establishment grants regional projeotSj -pi^o- 
grams 'and services^ would have a fai*-reaching impact on New England Aibrary 
development . , • " . 

In your tetter^ you requested that I focus on one of six topics^ re- 
presenting areas pertinent :.to national planning not yet fully explored in . 
other hearings. If I may/ I prefer to address myself to the first two topics 
listed: namely^ national networking of libraries^ and priorities of serviJe* 

National Networking of Libraries " 

I ^sagree with some of the earlier testimony which infers a downgrading 
of state library agencies as the result of revenue sharing and loss of LSCA 
funds. In Maine^ for example^ revenue sharing^ thus far^ has had no signifi- 
• cant 'impact on local libraries. On the other hand^ the threatened loss of 
LSCA funds had a very beneficial effect on the Maine State Library! The state 
fissmed responsibility for funding those on-going ^programs and services which 
had previously been funded under J^Ck. And ~ on the local level ~ certain 
demonstration projects^ previously funded by LSCA categorical grants via the 
Maine State Library^ were assmed by local government since they liad demon- 
strated their viability. '■ - 

* 

The point thcut I want to emphasize^ however^ that any national plan- 
ning document dcneerned with national networking ofilibraries should have at 
its matrix tfie state libraries of the fifty states . Disparate as may be the 
state libraAj agencies in the several- states^ it seems to me that tjiey offer 
the best hope of coordinating the diverse interests and efforts' of the 
academic^ shhool^ public and speciat libraries^ consortia and systems which 
'prevail in each state. 

^ i ' " * 

Moreove:'*^ \hen a group of states by interstate compact^ as i^ the ease 
of the New England Interstate Library District^ agree on a regional entity^ 



then th4 national network should incorporate this level of organization with- 
in its structure . 

In brief, I see Wie'basic framework of a national network of libraries 
to be the fifty state libraries, regional 'inter-state library districts as 
they evolve, and the Lihrary/6f Congress as the national library designate. 

Woven into this bodlc framework, by contractual arrangements and other- 
^wise, will be the m^icipation of the federal library system; the large 
urban public andfprivate research libraries, the highly-oriented special li- . 
braries, pie-^wly developing technological consortia, etc., all of which 
ha^e a uMque contribution to make toward a total delivery system of library 
and imormation services. ( 

Priorities for Service \ \ 

I do not see the problem as stated topically in yoj^r letter, i.e. ^^devel- 
opment of service to the unserved vis-a-vis thos^ who rieed access tc defini- 
tive or comprehensive collections.'* Rather, the probleh lies in availcJ?lc 
resources and skills. 

For sample, 16 rm. films are very effective with preschool t^hildren 
md with senior, citizens. Yet, in Maine,, just two years ago, a Governor* s 



Task Fotoe which studied Maine libraries aoncluded that if you took all the 
-public libraries in the state (and there are about 250 of them) ^ you aouldn't 
pttt^Jbogether one decent audio-visual collection! 

^^-^Let me say thatj speaking as a public librarianj giVen assistance in re- 
sources and. skills J we can identify and serve the unserved^ as well as ^ find 
ways and means to gain access to more comprehensive collections. Such should 
be the concerns of the national planning document. 



Mr^ CHENEVERT: Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I am realry wear- 
ing two hats: one as chairman of the Panel of Counsellors of the New England 
Library Board the^panel is a AO-member .advisory group which serves the six 
Nfew England State Librarians, acting as Compact administrators of the New 
England Interstate Library District and the other hat is as a public li- 
brarian and as the library director of the Port I and^ J)[ai ne/Publ ic Library.^ 




I have been sitting here hearing about oceans of knowledge, and J know 
of 60 or 70 million items in the Library of Congress, and I know there are 
some 85 mil^s or so of shelving in the British Museum, and I was interested ^ 
to hear an analysis by a mathematician who estimated that simply in science, 

ne and technology, in those two or three fields alone, there are some 
million articles yearly and that probably there are already accumulated 30 
million paprers,or authored articles. 

\ sit here and reflect that ijp in Portland, Maine, we^have 1600 periodi- 
cal titles and'we get about 700 curt:ent periodicals and our library is a 
"biggiel" We are probably one of the largest libraries in Maine. If we took 
all the libraries In Maine and put them together, we would be lucky, if we 
could give you 2 million books, or separate titles. When I think of that ocean 
of knowledge, I feel like a trout fisherman sitting on the bank of a stream. 

So how can I get Maine people access 'to this whole big ocean of knowledge 
that you people are thinking about? It has direct application to us. 
try to look at it from my own point of view and from the point of vi^** 
vouV^ave in trying' to put together a national program: that one 
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that you are concerned with Is plannWg and design of networks and so forth. 

So I submit that one of the ffrst things you have to do Is to look at 
p*Ianning as a continuous process of revision and that you n^d a dialogue. 
If. you are going to plan something, you hav^ to get everybody Involved in the 
planning. Let us ga back* to Maine: 350 miles from top to sou^th and 200 miles 
wide and less than a million people. I serve the largest city'of Maine, with 
only 65,000 people In It! We have got to plan and design our own things^^ and 
all that you can help us with, God bless yqu, but you need our input, not^, only 
now but later through the New England Library Board, wi.th six representatives 
.from each of the New England states. 

I ^- — . 

You have asked a lot today about categorical grants and revepue-sharihg . 

It is not"an^etther/6r question to start with. Fundamentally, I am a profound 

S ' . 

believer in /evenue-sharlng. * I would much rather *'eyebaJ1 It" with my loc^I 

" \ ' j 

city manager and my city councilj.^if the federal government will send some 
money back to the poor property taxpayers In Portland, Maine, I would rather 
go to them and ask for it th^p go to th^ federal government. 

I obtained a $30,000 bookmobile wfth facflltles for the handlcafd^ed by 
way of federal categorical grant through the state library. I had to st^nd 
on my head to» get that . $30^0dO. I put my blood into it; you have to le^lrn 
v^^^fit kind of jargon to use> you have to second-guess those that read the pro- 
For example, ^'dl sadv^antaged" flows all through my report. But If you 
went to a model cities mee.i^lng In Portland, Maine, they would throw you out 
on your ea^^i^^hey are not "disadvantaged"; they are "residents of the model 
nelghborFfdod." There \s a vast distinction, let me tell you. So there is 
this whole business of playing the categorical grant game. One has to go 
through the process! you know, and I have to write the thing according to 
criteria. You are sitting there in the Office of Education or in Boston or 
In any other place or in e state library and you read my proposal and you 
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have your own perceptions of the kinds of thfflgs you are looking for. If it 

Is minorities, I am in. If It is Indians, I am in,^ If I can slant it to help 

the poor blind person, in, I have to second-guess you to get that money, I 

• * 
f ^ ^ • 

would much rather have the federal money go back to the local comnjunity, sit 

down with the city manager and say, "Look, Buster, here is a good program and 
I want the dough." I don^t alwa^ get it. 

' So the point is*^ They are both very necessary at this stage in the, game. 
As for revenue-sharing, in all of Maine we have been lucky i^ we got 
$25,000. I asked for $80,000 for my library and at the last minute>got 
$11,300 towards operating funds for this bookmobile. So I got the bookmobile 
to start with by a federal categorical grant, and then partial operating fund- 
ing by way of revenue-sharing. Now it is funded through, the regular city 
opera ting'-bu^lget financed by the property tax. So I am very ambivalent about 
categorical funds vis-a-vis revenue-sharing. 

Mr. Lerner and I exchanged a few words outside this meeting about school- 

» ' ■» 

public libraP^ cooperatfon. Everybody talks about the fact that it is non- 
existent'' or it is lip service and so forth, but in Main6 we do'all kinds of 
school-public library cooperation. It gets down 'to utilizing federal money 
again. In Maine, we had a Governor ' s T^k Force to study Maine libraries, 
financed by ^S.C.A. funds. ^They said, "If you took all the publ ic 'I ibraries ^^^V^ 
in Maine (we have about 250), you could not put together one decent audio- 
visual collection." ^ ' 

\f you can't lick 'em, join 'em. Where was I Ng^Jing to get a million 

A 

dollars together? I didn't have a film and didn't have a projector. 

The schools get half the money: they get half the property tax locally, 
and half the ^st^te budgetl They had an existing audiovisual resource centel^, 
originally built with federal funtls, now funded by II school districts .and 
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O run by an advisory committee of II school super intendents< 
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We obtained a $30,000 L.S.CjA.- grant and said to the schools, "We, will 
give you^the $30,000, if you will let the public libraries use your audio- " 
vIsu&T col lection," and they agreed to that. The point is that it was seed 
money, this LSCA money. 

Then you will say, "Okay therf, Eddie, you are making a case for a cate- 

gorlcal grant." WelJ^ I am, but if you realize all that went into writhing 

.;tha't proposal criteria, objectives, summaries, etc. it would have been 
* ♦ 

much s'lmp.l.Qr to go straight to the state l.ibrary and say, "Look, give me 
$30,000 and I know how to pull off a one-and7a-ha 1 f million dollar deal." So 
now we loan ♦out the films and we us6 them with schools, senior citizens, pre- 
school, /chi Idren, emotionally disturbed children and a cerebral palsy center. 
We don.'t own a film. What do we do? We borrow them. Besides the school 

audiovisual facility, the Maine State Library cooperates with New Hampshire 

{ 

and Vermont; they have a cooperative >^ol of films, a couple of thousand 

films. We borrow them and lend them. ^ . 

• • 

So- there is 'teamwork and school-public library cooperation, at l^ast in 

' ' 1 

X Maine, and cooperation is unselfish cooperation, whether you are talking abou^ 
networks or anything else. Incidentally, that $30,000 went out some time ago. 
Now the public library participation in the^school audiovisual facility is 
local ly ffjnded at eight cents per tapita, and we are funding a librarian at 
the center and we have the use o.f everything free because ofi this school -publ i c 
1 tbfi^Pf-^a^pe ra t i on . 

* The other thfng that I want to talk about is this business of what li- 
braries are about and the role of the new technology. How does the new tech- 
nology help the Portland Public Library? Let me show ypu: We have two pro- 
fesslonal cataloguers and four clerk-typists. We buy about 11,000 books a 
year. We get a |ot of our catalog cards free through a federa 1 1 y-f i na^iced 
project at the New Hampshire State Library, or else we buy .them frgm the 
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Library of Congress at thtrty-five cents per pack. Soofi, we* hope to partici- 
pate In NELINET, which you all kirow about. In time, I hope., to provide cata- 
logulng not only for small area public libraries', but ^1 so for 1^3 schooUi- 
braries, and we could perhaps do that for eighteen cents per pack, or what- 
ever. ' - ^ ^ 

I am trying^td saV that the new technology will relieve librarians of 
manual tasks — cata loguing } processing , etc. scf^that they can go out and 
do the kiglls^vOf thing.s^they ought to be doi^g. I can .see the time when I 
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will have my fifteen professional librarians and seventeen paraprofessional s 
spending' ha 1 f^Vf their time out in the community; Computers and networks 
will give us access; this helps librarians and creates transmission of know- 
ledge^to d^i s ion -makers and helps commufiity people solve 'their own community 
probleras% } . 

Ms. MOORE: I don't want to ask a question. \, want, to ma'ke a cojTiraent as 
an oTd professional grant writer. You are the only person that I have ever"^ 
known to put it Into the words that I would have liked to havfe said. ' 

Ms. WU: When you shared ^t he audio-visual collection wit6 the schools, 
did you have to pay anything to the schools? ^ - < 

Mr. CHENEVERT: No, ma* am. 

Ms. WU: It is absolutely free? 
' Mr. CHENEVERT: Absolutely free. We put in some money and we sa id, "We 
will throw in $30,000 if you let us use your facilities," and they said, 
"Okay." 

Ms. WU: What about personnel, the staff hours involved in the process- 

Ing? 

Mr. CHENEVERT: Actually the money we put in pays for the librarian, the 
public library coordinator, who is stationed at the center to ^:oordinate our f 
Q public library efforts with the school system^ 

ERIC :: 0 ^ V — ~ — ' ^ 
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^ LYDIA R. GOODHUE 

Chairman, Board' of Library Comnissipners 
, ^ Commonwealth ot Massachusetts 
"^stpn^ Massachusetts 

WRITTEN TESTIMOIIY 

1 

J am Lydia /?. Goodhue^ Chairman of Ihe Board of Library Commissioners of 
the Commomoealth of Massachusetts . Ota* S^meniber lay board is appointed by, 
the Governor. Through the State Library Agency^ the Bureau of Library Exten^ 
sioHj we are responsible for'library service at ihe state level and for ad- 
ministration of federal programs in the state. As suchj we provide librai 
leadership J administer programs^ and are a regulatory agency. 

Appended to this statement are four documents'^which guide us in our 
assessment of p^*oblems and in our long-range planning. They aPe: 

* ' The Arthur D. Little Report^ a study of library service 
in Massachusetts; ' ' ' 

The Erwin Report^ a study of school library service in 
Massachusetts; , * 



i . 



Asset^s 



Depth Survey of Regional Sy stems j a study of th-e 
vkree ^regional public library systems in Massaahustts. 

Lpng^ Range Plan. The S-^year plan formulated under LSCA. , 



Before stq^tvng some of qwyproblems^ as requested^ I would like to say 
what\is good about^library service in this state. ^ 

* 1. We have many excellent libraries - not only public libraries^ but 
a wealth of academic and special libraries. We have large numbers of pro- , 
fessionals among our librarians who are willing to take, an effective role in 
\ibrary leadership. And we have a high level of educated library usersj in- 
cluding many students. 



2. Our regional library systems are good and tmprOVingr Our state aid 
program^ vtth its minimum standards *and its funding^ has been a catalyst for 
improvement. Presently we are instituting a policy leading to eventual* free 
reci'procal borrowing throughout the state.' 

^ S. School library service is improving; there was^ alas^ plenty of room 
for improvement: 

4. , We are reaching some' of the unreached - the disadva7%tagedj the non- 
English- speaking j the handicapped^ the institutionalized put our successes 
are tantalizing because there is so much more to be* done. 

5. W4 are par\ of New England, an area which is alr^dy^sed to think- 
ing in reg'&ofial terms. 

% 
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Problems 

At the moment we are unsettled heoause of uncertainty as to our position 
\n state government and beoau^eof the collapse of federal library fundirig. 
However, a year ago we antiaipa^d both of these problems and filed legisla- 
tion to improve the state library agency ^s position and also legislation to 
seek state funds in all areas funded federally in ^the recent past. 

! For the purposes of this hearing, the Board of Library Commissioners . 
wishes to concentrate on the following problems and areas which provide oppor- 
tunities for the future. * ^ • 

School Libraries * • ^ 

We would like to see a national policy to reinforce what is now in the 
schools in the way of library service. Pepple conceive of schools ae being 
supported entirely jby local taxes and yet tT}is is not working. There is not 
the local impetus cdvL capability to deal with some things such as special edu- 
cation, reading disabilities, and library or media service. We would further 
like u> see reinforcement of the idea that both public and school libraries \ 
are needed and that they must cooperate. \ 

Federal Funding * \ \ i 

W^ concede that state? should do more in the way of library support* | , 
Nevertfiete^s enormous strides have been made under federat funding and this 
progress could continue and pe evaluated and shared^if federal funding were 
at alV dependable . As it is now, it is not possible to do any long-range 
plannii^ig. With a few notable exceptions, revenue sharing money simply has 
not gor\e to libraries. We have not successfully competed with the needs of 
public safety, sewers,' etc. o 

Federal Planning . ; 

* Regarding the National Cormission's planning function, we would want to 
be assured that it is an effective part of the Executive branch and that the 
national leadership really listens tQ^its\ findings. It is disheartening when 
the Presiden 'r impounds library funds, appropriated after intensive support of 
library entHisiasts from across the country. We hope that in the future the 
/ executive vEll at least listen-^o its own planning arm. Thus we hope that 
{ your planning will include a liberal dose of support of funded programs. 

Regional Approach 

Federal solutions are not always appropriate but, even where the solu- 
, tions are regional, the federal level could encourage regional planning be- 
M tween states. You will no doubt have heard from the New England Compact and 
from NELINET. Our outreach leadership training programs have been exciting. 
. We have a New England professional library organization. P&rhaps the National 
Commission could encourage more in this line - something in the library field 
which is akin to the New Ertgland River Basins Commission in the water re- 
SQurces fields, 

Interlibrartj Cooperation \ ^ 

gP^(^" Our most intriguing problem (and^ppportitnity) lies in the area of coopera-- 
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tipn between libraries of all kinds ^ Ours is a aompvehensive regional library 
^systerriy but'' we could include more of hther types of libraries. As our Artliur 
D. Little Study indicates^ there are richJUlprary resources in this state^ 
but they are not cooperating. In part this is due to the lack of incentive ^ 
of funding.^ LSCA ^itle 111 funding for this is small indeed. But even in 
this area of networking there are hopeful signs. The Hampshire Interlibrary 
Cooperative is an established resource and the Worcester Consortium has made 
a fine beginning. ^ 

Spreading the Word 

I should like to close by saying a word about the need to go into the 
new technologies. Cerlainlu we need to plug library service into these ex-- 
citing new techniques. She more sophisticated library users ^ indeed^ will 
demand that we do so. But the^e is still a great deal of work to be done 
with the unsophisticated user and ihe potential user. Many ^people simply 
do not know enough to\ask for me excellent present^-day library service 
which is available right now ta them. Soj while we are concerned (a^^^^re) 
with new techniques and fiields\ I believe we could all of us do a great maV' 
more about telling people abQuu the full' range of library service which is 
presently offered. 

Ms. GOODHUE: I promised irl Our. statement to deliver four documents to 
you, which I will nof/ .do. In addition to that, because of the evidence, \ 
should summarize what they Jjre. fThey are pur library pjanning study In 
Massachusetts, the state-aided regional public library System evaluation, 
the Massachusetts long-range program, and the plan for the development of 

\ : 

Co local schools. I 
Now, In adtfft Ion Tl>^ that, I have discovered that you haVe an interest in 



State educational medTa services tio local schools. 



revenue-sharing, so I am also addlr\g a summary of reygnue-sharing in Massa- 
chusetts and how the libraries have fared. I wi 1 1 leave that with you be^ 
cause that is a specific list of all the libraries that got revenue-shar'ing 
and whatever expense was involved. ' ^ 

However, I do want to say, just for the general informatlonf of everybo^. 



that 75 Massachusetts public libraries received ^total of about' $2.) milli 



on 



In local revenue-sharing funds^ roughly $700,000 of. this was for capital ex- 
penses, while $2 miUio'n went ' for operat 1 ng expenses. 

And the kicker is this: We db not know how much of this money went for 

additional library service. \Most lib-rari^es were able to report that the'ir 
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receipt olf revenue-sharing founds was just a kind, of bookkeeping fact, that 

the town simply used the money for its regular budget items somewhere. This 

would also be a part of what I am giving you. 
♦ 

The last is simply a listing of t;he LSCA special projects of last ytear 
and the year before with an evaluation, as some of them have al^eady been 
alluded to. I know you hkve questioned Secretary Cronin about these; we think 
they are fascinating, and I hope you do, too'. 

So there is possibly more than you would calre to l^now about Massachusetts 
1 ibrary projects. 

Mr. LORENZ: You mentioned your uncertaintylabout your position in state 
government. What is this likely to be resolved ijito? Is this still pendjng,^ 
this decision? i I 

^ Ms. GOODHUE: Yes, jt is still pending. The Ireorgani Nation plan whJth 
;retary Cronin has sponsored is in the hands of tthe Recess Committee an4 
wi^I go^o the next state legislature. We had lon^^felt that the state l|i- 
bVary agency snould have a highly visible position 



i|n the state government. 



So^VthatXs what we are seeking. At the moment it ili a question of negotia 
t'^ with lf^l,(Tr^d with 'the legislature , as to exactly what the nature of |:hat 
.WQulc^ be. But\l don*t. think it is going to be less visible. I think ouk- 
trend is certainly toward a more and more important; level. ' 

Ms. MOORE: "^Are you now an independent agency of- are you with the 

* ' ' ' * I ' ' 

Department of Education? ' " ' ; 

Ms. GOODHUE: We are with the Department af Education. We were an in- 
dependent agency-. In fafct', we wer|» the first one in the nation. ' When there 

was a general reorganization in the state government, it was jdecjded there ^ 

/ ' \ ' ' \ 

\would be only twenty departments, and so we were put in with the Department 

Of Education. * ' JL , 

Ms. I SCOTT: You touched on the'Arthur D. Little study. Can you further" 



1 



/ 



.explain why the libraries are not cooperating? You just mentioned Tn paft 
that It was due to the Incentives ^toward funding. Are there any other reasons 
given In the study? 

Ms. GOODHUE: Yes. Well, I think^that some of the profes^s lona 1 reasons 
have been given today, and a^ a lay person I wl 1 1 take** their word for that 
that in fact there are kome librarians who just are not as cooperatlon- 

/ 

^ conscious as others, nor are there users that demand it ^n^some cases. But 

I think, generally speaking, we have gone under the assumption that if the, 

people are asked to share their resources, they shoul^ be given some reason to 

do so and It should not actually hurt their own flrtanclaf* picture. ^ 
- » • ? 
Mr. LORENZ: As I understand it, both public a.nd school libraries are 



urtder the juri sd let Ion .of your commission; is that correct? 

' / • ' 

GOODHUE: Yes* As a* matter of fact, it Is not just those. We are ' 

J // ^ i * " X • 

rfotyjy ^iny means a public, In-school library agency. Our concern is with ^11 
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kinds of ribrarie;5. We, for example, have been dealing, ^s you know, through 
the federal' prog/am wi th county institutional and state institutional li- 
brarVtt<-«fTTd all networking, which Involves special libraries, too. 

Mr. LORENZ: Have you tried using your. state aid for public and school 
IbrQl es to provide an incentive for public school lijbrary cooperation? 

/ ■ 

Ms. GOtODHUE: Yes, have, and speaking ofy^he state aid, ^we have put * 
before the legislature/ and it Is still there, a bill calling for more funding 
for some of. these other programs. At the moment tfie*state funding is almost 
entirely for public library service. . - ' 

Mr. LORENZ: What has your success been in getting public and school 
library cooperation through state-funded centers? 

Ms.- GOODHUE: V/e could certainly use more ^bllc and schooj^ library co- 
operation.' One of*' the^ things which I said In the prepared/femarld 
we really do think. that vffe, could use some help with the scntJCfT library area^ 



/ 



We don't^see^he urge for reform or even for cooperation emerging from the 
local leadership, either the local school library leadership or^ the school 
committee leadei*ship. I.n many instances we have diseovered'i for example, in 
service to people needing special education, tfiat they have to be urged by 
some other means, such as state or federal funds. 

Mr. LERNER: I v^ould also ^ ike to ask you another .qaestioH about funding 
of libraries. In your testimony you say in regard to, school libraries that 
people conceive ^of schools as being/Supported Entirely b'V local taxes, and 

yet this is'not working. It isj^^l-ue, in^ct, in most. states that libraries 

/ • ^ 

are also supported by mainly 1(6cal property taxes. 

/ " V 
/ * 

Ms. GOOOHUE: 1|hat is trie here. 

Mr. LERNER: And, in f^t, that is not working. Now, what are the 
^ al ternati ves? \ f 

Ms. GOODHUE: I think what I meant \s that if the local funding is the 
predominant source of funding and then the local people were the predominant 
source of, say:i]^change or Improvement, all right, fjne, that would be okay, 
huf in this i.nstance it does not leem* to be working. I think that my answer 
to your question is that we have ^een able to accomplish things with the 
federal money in the way of leadership. 

Mr. LERNER: Well, wh.at I am really getting at is something more than 

ral funds that are coming into library pro- 
is: Should in fact libraries be financed 
on a different basis? Let us say there has been some dfs^ssion of schools 
no longer being tied to the local property tax but rather on a broader level. 
Would libraries be helped by that situation or not? 

' Ms. GOODHUE: I th*1nk that more and more we have been turning to other^ 
modes, which is the word that I picked up today. For example, in the regional 
SY5tems,and with the state mfnimum standards and with perhaps the networking 



that, but there are obviously feder 
grams. What I am really getting at 
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at a local level, such as in Worcester and in our Hampshire interl ibrary, 
which is not. just one city but Is several communities. 

So that I, would say that where the money is, is where t^e power is to 
effect a change. So it depends upon where you want to effect the change, and 
I guess what we were saying is simply that the catalyst for effecting change 
has not been emerging from the localities in many cases. 

Ms. WU: From the revenue-sharing funds, did you allocate any amount to 
the school libraries? You said it was 2*7 million? 

Ms. GOODHUE: Yes^The details of this report refer to , the public lir 
brary funds. 

/ ^ ■ ' . 

Ms. WU: You did cover the school libraries? 

r 

Ms. GOODHUE: Well, this would'only be public libraries. We have a 
peculiar situation in Massachusetts, and I don't know if it applies to other 
states, and that is^ that our school committees have fiscal autonomy, which 
means that they can set their budget and have their say within certain limits. 



JANICE GALLINGER 
^%yr . Librarian, Plymout^i State College 

* Plymoutii, Newi Hampshire 

''A • , ^ 

' WRITTEN iE^TIMONY . ^ 

«» 

This letter responds to your invitation to submit testimony to zhh lla-* 
tional Cormission on Libraries and Informajtion Science prior to its New i 
England regional hearing on J October 1973. . 

J spoke to Mr. Roderick Swartz during his visit to the New England ^Li- 
brary Association conference last October; and since that time^ my thoughts 
have not changed to any great degree concerning the importance of networks and 
various'" priorities facing libraries which might be solved at the federal level. 

J. The network concept is undoubtedly an aspect which deserves the tremendous 
attention it has been receiving. However^ th^.re are problems facing smaller 
libraries which must he dealt i^ith if they are* td interact in tha ^Jie,tworks . 
If we truly believe in the. concept of providing every citizen^ no matter where 
he my^-^eside^ with equal access to needed-Snf or^tio n^ then it is of the ut- 
most importance that participation in networks be made possible in remote 
.areas. The^irmediate problem is the ability to buy this service in communis 



/ 



/ 



ties whioh ^an^ barely supi 
of library (servibe. 
areas whosf students cart 
which they^ are entitled 
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even less than minimally acceptably standards 
ies also to small academic libraries in remote 
^eceive the full benefit of the ejiiQation to 
the same access to information as a student 
in a larg^ urban university center. It seems to me' that the responsibility 
of the felieral goverment is clearly tojfmake it financially possible for 
networks 1 to be brought to the remote areas despite the fact that fewer 
numbers pf the population are served in this way but because of the fact that 
their n&ed for a substitute to local access to resources is overriding, Tne 
federal] government should participate financially to a much greater extent ^ 
th^n itj has to date tn supporting development of the networks if we truly ex- 
pect them to become functional to the extent which we believe is technically 
possible. I do not believe it is possible to provide sufficient funding from 
private or local governmental sources; and until the federal gbvermient legis- 
lates and finances nevwork programs^ they will continue to be merely an idea 
which becomes real onA-y to a very small number of people, > 

1'. The federal goverrment should financ^ali^'-^up^qrt the development of cor^^" 
puterized systems for \sing the data supplied on MAEH tizpe^-. OCLC has done 
a remarkably fine job m developing the technology to use i^he data supi,lied 
to it. However y the coft continues to increase while at the sqme tine in- 
come to libraries (^ecrease^ and cost-pf materiatc, increases, Jl believe it 
is improper to^ conijinue\to^rely on the- support of private foundations only ^ 
but that the' federdl government sJiould fund those programs which now give-* 
evidence o'f promis^of s\iccess. We have been waiting a very long time for^ 
the^ull benefits o\ cMuterization to reach libraries and without sufficient 
f-^anc^al ^pport^ mich \can only be provided by the federal government^ plro- 
grams i?an only continue at q slow paae and at greater -long- term cost. It lie 
my ^uggesti^n' that OQLC^ enter into a contractual arrangement with the federal 
government \o carry bin itk work; perhaps with greater funding it could move ^ 
more quickly ^o that 'penehts could be reali'zed at an earlier date, piis li- 
brary is^an example of one\ which was participating at NELINET as an infro- , 
ductory member with the intention of continuing on a full-time regular basis 
until tJELItlE^'^s arrangements with OCLC introduced such rapid and large cost 
increases that we were unable to mke the financial commitment. We need very 
much to have the service iA house instead of IOC miles away as we now ''sponge'' 
through the JUniversity of 71^ Hampshire. However^ we simply dannot absorb 
the cost factors as they now^ exist for it means not less hut more staff in 
addition to the terminal fees^ line charges^ etc. 

S. The old cry concerning the backlog cataloguing at the Library of Congress 
and Wie cataloguing priorities^ time lags^ etc.^ cannot be omitted from this 
testimony. ' As an academic library firmly committed to non-print as well as 
print sources of information^ it iq just as vital, if not more so, that all] 
materials be^* promptly catalogued and processed and made available for public 
use. We have grown to' rely on the Library of Congress cataloguing for print 
materials. We see no reason to add greater costs of processing for nqn- 
print materials because of 'Lihrary of Congress ^ priorities. I shall not de- 
bate where the p^blem lies because I do not know/ but I do believe it is not 
an insurmowtUMe problem and that given proper direction and financial sup- 
port non'-v^^t materials can be promptly and correctly oatalocrued with data 
provid£dfor users in all kinds 'pflibrqries in the country. ^ We contradict 
the very things we talk about when we urge libraries to provide non-print 
and then put the cataloguim obsiaoU -before them. Why should noncormitted 
^ veople open their arms .and ^shelves to 'cataloguing problems and try to promote 
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user's interest in materials which they findl^ to make biblio^aphioally 
available to them? They should not. ' I believe this is a very serzous re- 
sponsibility of the Library of Congress ohtalo^ing service. If not the Li-- 
brary of Congre$Sj,. then the Commission shoud ^stablish another federal cata- 
loguing unit which will provide the service.. \ / 

4. I have just read the testimony presented by Edmon Low on August 1 before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Patents^ Trademarks j and Copyrights. It seems ex- 
tremely shortsighted that at the same time the American Library Aseociation 
endorses the philosophy of The Fourth Revolution in its testimony it shows 
concern only for copying of print materials. As a library serving an academic 
institution tryiyig to make full use of alt information sources and to en- 
courage the use of them by faculty ^and students j the problem continually faces 
us of legitimate copying of filmed an^ recorded materials. The publishers ^ 
are .uncertain and the users more so. We recognize the need of the publishers 
to operate profitably^ but we also recognize the need for reasonable provision 

, for copying when sales ore not reduced as a result but which in fact will 
result in additional sales long term. It is my feeling that the Commission 
"should address itself to this problem in its fullest range of implications for 
libraries and see that library interests are not restricted to print materi- 
als only. In-house use^ interlibrary loan^ cable television are but three 
of the most common areas where copyright of non-print materials puts restric- 
tions on use in the lihrary world. 

5. Lastly^ I would hope that thi CoJjgfis^sion would do all possible to promote 
full implementation of the ideas presented in The Fourth Revolution which I 
kndw need not be repeated here. These .apncept^ are not limited to academic 
uae onlyj but there must be spill-over and down the line. 

^1 As T review the six points you specifically invited corment on^^I am un- . 
sure if the comments above are specific enough for your , purpose.* It seems ' 
^to me that in every area the ((fux i>f the matter is fundii^g. ^^I believe suf- 
ficieyit suggestions have been\czde a great many people as to meafis and 
methods^ the literature is full of but none of it can be a ^reality 

unless there^ is money to make it so; ^Tfiis to me is the fommission's primary 
challenge. \^ . 



Chairman BURKHARDT: Would ypU like to amplify the written remarks that * 
you s^'ent in to us? , ' 

Ms. GALLINGER: I have ^ few things that \ would like to add. Last, rtlght 
I read the draft which you sent to ^f course, I did not have terribly 



much time to ponder about it since It only came yesterday afternoon. 

One of the thoughts that kept recurring to me as I yffis readifll^ it was , 
the human element involved. Because I reside In a northeastern rural area, 
I think I am probably more conscious of this than people In the urban areas. 
O What is t;he basis of the Commission's thinking, and what effort does the 
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Cpmmlsslon an^fcipate coul/be mad^ to orient users in remote areas to take , 
.advantage pip the possl bl/i tieyefivi sioned in the draft, assuming there are' 
terminals or centers f/r asyis^ance wi thin ja "25"»^ii le radius of their homes? 
I thrnk this i$ a ve/y n^l Question. It does no good to have the technolx)gy 
if it's not physically ^cc^siblie to the people. I don't know what thought 
the Commission h/s giyen^to this fop I see nothing of it in the report, which 
is why I raise ythe q/es/ion 

Because / jus^ re^ad the report of the Commission on Non-traditional 
,* Study ,^ Diverii ty yby peslgn' , and strongly affirm some proposals presented in 
the Carnegi^ Con/ni^ion on Higher Education's report. The Fourth Revolution , 
r'** . I also th(/ught/as/l read the draft that somehow there should be some consid 
erjBtion for over/ap between comput^j" centers and technology centers designed 



'fa. sery/fe eduycat^on and those designed to serve libraries. The purposes of 
eflt^at/{onal/ iry^ti tutions and of 1 i braries overlap tremendously* particularly 
as 1 i/srar i^s*expand more into providing continuing education products and 
publAcf liybr^ies are us^d as continuing education centers. The same biblio- 
graphic jcontrol source, oi* data base, for such packages might be used by toth 
ki(^ds ot ihstf tutions. 

'Tliiis leads into the cataloguing problem of non-print materials which 

\\ TOr*m a great part of larger learning packages. I would like to expand 

/ ' ^ 
5n what I wrote in my testimony on this. For about five years the Plymouth 

/ * 
/state Co/lege Library has been attempting, with sorfie degree of success,* 1 * 

thir*;, to promote in a college setting the use of non-print materials as well 

/ * 
as printed ones. We have recently become very discouraged because of the 

lacK cjf avaiTabil i ty of catalog copy with the result that an enormous amount 

of/in-house original cataloguing must be done, for the material is simply 



'no/good to arfybody if it does not appear in the catalog. There is no reason 
^ l]at;|it should/not be as completely and equally available to all the users 

EJJC ! ■ ■■ • , ^ ! 
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as are books. 

Presently, vje have s6t aside other work in or^ier to get some of these. 

i t 

non-print mater idl s, out onto the* shelves in res^)onse to complaints from - 
faculty for mateHlals^ that we hav^ owned for about a year. You , may say, 
'•Well, she has a poor cataloguing department." Thfs may well be true. On* 
the other hand, in most cases, except for cassette^.' catalog copy for the 
materials ^has appeared in thg* National Union Ca^og, cards have been ordered 
from the Library of Congress, but we cannot get th^m! If you have ever 
listened to a cassette; tape in ordW t;o learn rts contents, you know thi-^ 
is very time-consuming. It is also very costly in terms of staff time, but 
it is the only way the cassette jcar^. be catalogued; you can only know what it 
says by listening to it. ' I think these are th^ pripiary points with which I 
would amplify my written testimony. 

Mr. DUNLAP: In your testimony yOu stated that you were participating 
In NELINET and have become an affiliate of OCLC, at which time you were ob- 
liged to stop participating in NELINET because of expanding costs. One would 
expect almost the contrary to happen. 

Ms. GALLINGER: I think perhaps our situation \% not the ordinary one. 
Since 1968, we have purchased cataloguing service from the University of New 
Hampshire through a cooperative cataloguing unit at approximately $2.50 'per 
volume. This means that we have a:relatively small catalog department and 
we have no staff to turn over to terminar'jnaintenance becaujse the existing 
staff is supervisory or particularly conce/iVSd^|j^^^ for^which. catalog- 

uing cannot be obtained from OCLC through c<^pljter access. In ordeV to par- 
ticipate, we would have to add persons, in addition to the fact that I think 
-- and I don't have my figures absolutely lOB^percent sure -- it was going 
to cost in January of 1972- approximately $6,000; and by April, when we met 
Q n Dartmouth, *It had gone up to about $U,000* With the State of New 
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Hampshire's and our Internal budget situation as It . Is, I simply could jiot 
make any kind of three-year convnitment, which Is what we were being asked to 
do. which might have to bear an eqUal jump in cost in a very short period and 
possibly more. over the three years. 

Mr, STEVENS: What should' be the Commission's stand on copyright for 
non-print materials Bnd how do you feel that the Commission ought to intgr; 
pose itself in this heated debate in which there seems to be no ml^d^^ie |Vound 

• for anyone who wants to retain his sanity? 

« 

Ms. GALLINGER: \ think one of the current questions is whether the Com- 
mission should become a national agency or not. I think it should and as " 
such that it should represent the point of view of alK kinds ot^^ibi;kry use. 

I don^t think we can hide under the fair-use concept in the educational 

- community, which schools have been attempting to do, but 1 do think that if 4^ 

' ' ' t 

the library world is to be represented by this Commission, then a^l kinds of 
materials that are suitable for^^^^Jj^ should be Of concern to, it. 

I think to limit its concern only to copying pages^^from periodicals or books 
1^ a very short-*sl ghted approach^ 

For instance, assume we do have cassettes catalogued, assume that each 
member of a consortium owns a thousand cassettes and that these are shared 
by copying among the ten members of the consortium. Never will they each 

* buy 10,000 cassettes so this is never going ta affect the profit of the pro- 
ducer. There wlH also he replacements. Cas'settes 'are only one thing. 

There are films, film strips, and sound film strips, which are easily . 
reproduced In video-tape format which could be brdadcast perhaps within the 
library community. This is now someth^g which cannot be done. I have just 
been-.through this wltl^ several producerstand they are veTy adamant about It. 
Perhaps I shtuld have been wiser ^and not '^sked , but we were trying to get 
^ '-Q answers-. I ^link this l\s a particular s6^vlce^the Comml sslon' could provide'^ 
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because as public libraries assume educational responisl bl 1 TUes, this is the 
kind of thing they might do via CCTV but are now restricted, ^1 think these 
are terribly important concerns, and I think there must be written into the 
legislation those things which are legitirflate and which do not interfere with 

r 

.prof i t. 

' t. 

I don't know whether that answers the questions of what you c^n do ex- 

>''*^ 

cept to make recommendations arid testify, I suppose, be CQncerr>ed, 

Xhairman ?URKHARDT: You have made the case which has been made by the 
community, but there is, a^ you rftay know, an opposite view. The very 
thing. 1^, does it interfere with profit^* and for that, where is the evidence, 
.^one way or the other? 

Hs. GALLINGER: All right. I can only speak from my own experience. I 
would much rather buy twenty-five different packages than to buy twenty-five 
duplicates of the same package, if I have the technology tn-house to dbpli- 
cate the one, so I think- that by having the opportiinib^ to duplicate, in 
fadt, my money would be spent to. encourage additional prod4action^ 



RICHARD S. HULEATT 
Managet, Technical Information Center 
Stpne & Webster Engineering* Corporation 
Boston, Massachusetts 



WRITTEN TESTIMONY 



The development of special libraries <ind information centers employed by 
j^siness and industry closely parallel the emergence 6 f American science^ 
.technology and business >methods in this century. 

It becomes exceedingly less feasihli^ for the scientist^ engineer or 
businessman to be dble to sit at his hom$ workshop or offiq^^^in the manner of 
his earlier Merican predecessor' to invent or market a better mousetrap. 

The difference in this evolution is the necessity for infgrmation both 
timety and readily accessible. 

Previous criteria used in identifying a special library or information 
center has been solely by its special subject collection. ^ While this still 



holds true^ because of the parent organisation's interests^ the prime recogni-- 
tion is that these have been established and are associated with rapid identi- 
fication and access to information resdurces outside the organization's li-' 
brarij or information center as well. Everyday demands on such a special li-- 
brary require swift response^ ofteri.. inf\ediate or within 24 hours. 

Early^ in the history of this century^ the Stone & Webster Library parti-- 
cipated in development of the Special Libraries Association's activity j then 
knowji as ''Networks for Knowledge". H w<xs particularly apparent then^ and 
today even more soj that individual libraries could never hope {or wish'i^ to 
amass complete holdings on a particular subject area. The ,early interlibmry ^ 
cooperation or networking,; pf libraries was developed during this early period 
with this emphasis in min^^as well as attempting not to duplicate each 
others ' efforts, • ' ' • ' 

'^>/ 

Today we have what is ofij^n referred to as the "information explosion". 
The proliferation of published ^literatures while staggering^ the imagination^ 
is further compounded as to its identi^tij and accessibility by the same pro-- 
liferation in abstracting/indexing services ^ parochialism by subject-strength^ ^ 
mis^on-'oriented indexing and services^, and announcement services and salesj 
of which the Federal Government is ihe %c£rgest single producer^ user and 
abuser. ^ \\ 

The initial impetus for the bulk of y^^search literature^ undoubtedly 
begun during World War II ^ has continued $1^,^ 'thai time undev funding by 
various Federal and defense programs. TheW^^ral Government has been the 
largest sponsor and publisher (either direc^t ^r indirect) of^ literature of 
all kinds ever before in the history of maH^ l^et has failed to provide effec- 
tive leadership in solutions to order out ofl'Staos^ instead creating new in-- 
formation centers^ publication sales offices^^ew agencies instead of correct- 
ing old ones and generally adding to the dbnfikion. Even under the Freedom 
of Information Act^ unless the material has b0 \p properly ijdentified^ it is 
not readily accessible to the general public. \'j 

Clearly what is needed is-a new approach ]:'^\future needs wtth regard to 
a national information policy^ and ene to whicn^tihe Commission has a direct 
responsibility and duty which affects every AmeMctafi citizen. . . 

In this area^ I specifically note the present inadequacy to annojxrtce pub- 
licly^ all relevant information contained or sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment i^tch affects the de^ign^ development^ and construction of facilities 
and systems which ultimately affect each and every American^ whether it be in 
the fields of public safety ^ healthy engineering design^ education^ trans- 
portation or just our "pursuit of happiness". The withholding of such rele- 
vant information or the lack of properly announcing it at the time (whether 
intentional or not) created a devastating effect in later years when this in- 
formation becomes known as a result of hearings^ news-^media or litigation. 
The public right-to-know includes not just the^ individual citizen but ap- ^ 
propriately to libraries as well^ who have a moral obligation to fulfill in^ 
order to serve their clientele as effectively as possible. 

None of the prior effo!rts by both the Congress and other investigatory 
committees over the past decade attacking these information problems have 
resulted in any significant changes to date. Whether it has been Interagency 
Coordination of Information undet^ then Sen. Kumph^^ej^, The Weinberg Report, 
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Soientifio and Technical Communication (MS)^ or manyothers^ few if any sought 
rU general swe'eping overall national information planmng policy. For the most 
part the work of all these committees combined has been largely ignored. I 
would foresee the spme pitfall for NCLIS unless the problem is met head-on^ 
rather' than attempt to nip at' its heels^ if a solution is to be made iMthin 
our own lifetime. And unless the total goal is politically oriented as weil 
as being logically correct^ no Congress will consider or support such legisla- 
tion* 

Further development of present and proposed library and information prp- 
grans and systems supported by the Federal 'Government a7id its agencies shoijld 
be re-^reviewed in light of an overall national information planning policy. 

Recommendations i 

1* Establish a National Information Center^ under which would be 
administered: 



Library of Congress 
National Library of Medicine 
National Agricultural Library 
d. All other federal agend o s > and in formation analysis centers 



The major purpose of this change ^ which would require new legislation^ 
would be to Eliminate needless duplication of effort^ provide standardization 
in the library and information fields consolidate Federal Government holdings^ 
provide common access points to Federal information^ provide publication of 
comprehensive subject oriented rather than mission-oriented abstracting /index- 
ing and announcement services and provide effective leadership in the library 
and information fields throu^ sponsorship^ participation^ and educational 
roles. The annual savings in eliminating duplicate services ^alorie would be 
in the millions pf dollars. ^ ' • ^ ' 

2. Establish Regional Information Centers as satellite operations to meet 
^ local regional and state needsj but utilizing the NIC on a network 
basis . 



S. Provide Federal funding for libraries and information ce^iters (public^ 
academic y and special) willing to share their resources with the NIC 
on a network basis to avoid needless duplication of holdings or 
services. (Funding for this purpose would be on a reimbursable basis 
for services or contributions rendered^ rather than as a subsidy of 
any type.) ^ - . 

4. Provide develdpmentj expansion of the nec^sary data bases of all 
Federal agencies and information services under one compatible 
system to which subscriber data terminal service could be obtained 
on a ^^call-up** service basis (i.e. charged as used). (This is 
presently available in the private sector.) 

(Citation and availability data would be minimum objectives - abstract 
data desirable but not immediately essential. Document retrieval via 
data terminal service is still too early in development to justify 
cost. ) 



5. Initiate legislation (with Federal fundinci) to encourage all SO 
states to develop similar state vnformation centers under model 
administration proposed for NIC. 

Present administrative praatiaes witk regard to adequate access 
and d-Oailabilii^y of state-held information does not presently 
exist consistently on a state-hy-state basis. A matching funds 
program irt this sector could have many beneficial results. 

6. Initiate legislation (with Federal funding) encouraging local 
communities to develop adequate ^information service to their 
citizens 'through the public libraries and to prom.de for , 
national minimum standards by law for public librhries rather 
than by voluntary standards as at present in order\to^ receive 
funding on a matching basis. 

7. Promote legislation which would encourage indiyj^dmrl'^%t%zens^ 
schools^ libraries^ businesses, and industry to utilize develop- 
ing Cable TV networks as a means of gaining access to locqli^^ 
state and national information services 6n a chargeable basis 
and to promote development and standardiza^on in this field.^^ 

to - , 

8. Sponsor and/or fund* educational programs in collfges and 
universities in all facets of library a:i^d information services. 



Provide initial funding for developm^t of-i^ abstracting/ 
indexing services which eliminate prei)^t duplication or in- 
adequacies^ and which would be self-suppqrting . 



10. 




Summary^ 

All librar'fes share in common many .of^the^ame basic problems such 
as space^ equipment ^ personnel^ and fundink forimlas. But never will 
they succeed at the present' rate if they cokt^inue to duplicate rather 
than share information resources^ or insist ort independent processes 
and techniques when it has been performed elsewhere previously. Paro- 
chialism in a majority of libraries is evident as a dividing faci^or 
contributing to inacaessability of information and knowledge. 

NCLIS iL.our hope for thdt role in leadership which is .sorely 
needed at this. time. ' , ^ . . 

. . . L ( ' 

' Thank you for your, vnvvtatvon^ \ ^ 

# > 

Mr. HULEATT: * I am technibal information manager for Stone Webster 
Ineerlng Corporatlo^^ — ^1 am in charge of their library, which i^ onVof 
oldest special business libraries in the City of Boston, and certainly 
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one\o^ the nx)st active special libraries In Boston today. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Good. Now, you submitted testimony which we have 
all read, Ixjt perhaps you would like to enlarge on It or say something about 
It. . I believe you received that draft ' sftatement of ours. 

Mr. HULEATt^ I would be deljghted. First of all, I want to cWigratu- 
late the Commission on what I feel Is a step in the right direction aVput. 
your proposal toward a national program, and I was very pleased to note %he 
many similarities between testimony an^ the prdgraip. It Is long overdue. 
I think what has happened over the period of years and In^a^de-facto sUua-,, 
tion, is that we h^ve created a Tower of Babel. I would visualize the system 
that we have today as sort of an old inner tube with hundreds of patches on 
It and the air still leafklng out. / 

Certainly, one of the points thatV^u made in your projJbised program was 
utilization of the federal telecommunications system, which I must admit I 

4 

did not think of, but I think Is a tremendous Idea, One of the things that 

faces us — *Vfhether it Is on a personal .basis or In the fiel^d of business 

^ ' ' \ 

or Industr^ — is that every decision that is made Is very much dependent 
upon the information that we have on hand. The lack of that .Information can 
create liabilities for us. ^ have some Incidents particularly In mind, which 
I am sure that you have read about In the newspapers, whe^i^^Mr. Nader was In 
Pennsylvania at the State Department pf Insurance regarding' the safety of 
nuclear power plants. ^ I think you also read last year bf a dam disaster in 
West Virginia which had to do with the construction of a dam built many years 
ago. We need complete Information whenever we are going to undertake any 
task. It may mean that If we don't have that information, we are going to 
head In the wrong direction or It Is something that ultimately we and I 
say that "we'* collectively In terms of the American public — are going to . 




Q pay for. ' , , ' 
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publi^ ia^not concerned with our methodology*. They are concerned 
evarit arf?WHifS and the speed with which we obtain those answers, 
entered this field more than fifteen years ago.as a dissatisfied user 
Ut that there was a better way that iplformatidn^ could be ob 



q^nd^Vfeel that the Commissi qjt has thft object i ve 



eire^as to be\^ better to do it. 



^*^Nfw, certainl\the biggest collector and. collection of information, 

1 \ \ • 

whetheit i t be in libr\ries or information centers and l|et us face it, those 

two terln^, "inXiSrmation"^nters" and 'libraries" are hopelessly intertwined 



must thfe Je 
to cal 1 them 




in mi nd as wel 1 . 



government. It is recognized that 
libraries or information centers or 



centers oiv^ederal agencies, presently it is a h6dge-podg(i, whether they are 



mission ;^iented, or created under various PHl'lic laws 



whether we want 
Tnformation analysis 



lie re has to be some 



sense of direction in which we have to go. ^ 

T»revious legislation has to be superseded ^by' onje pubjlic law. In my 



opinion, hopefully with thf.creation of a natign^l^^ center. - A 

n^3;;ionaI Inprmation agency is needed whicl^would iriitiate, wh^t I would 
term, a national I'^nlFormat ion policy. This v|)uld have' to be Its own agency; 
Tt cannpt be a weal^ sister ta any of the existing agencies because there are 
so many veited interests, so many precedents ^ablished that would impede a 

real prqgr^ ' 

I t^ihR that In the package that you bave presented under this program 
you have t:onBide red nearly all of these. Of coursd, it has to be elaborated. 

mI ! ^ ^ 

There have to be specifics, but it has to be a logjcal conclusion, as I have 
stated In my|/ritten testimony, in order-to gain fj^y kind of Congressional 

Support. I I ' 

One thing', that is very much "in" today, of course, is saving money; and 
the first thing^that this program would do would tje to save millic^s of 
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dollars. It Is evident, and it Is logjcal, that there has to be a natural 
order of progress, beginnl^(PR/l th the federal government and then relating 
.'to state governments, and from there on to local communities. The federal 
government has to s^ve as a model for what will take place, and what the 
CoiTnTiisslon Is doing and will probably undertake. Is to take the best of tho<;e 
systems, which may be presently existing, perhaps modify them anct.merge them 
Into a cohesive program which would be applicable to all types of, libraries 
and Information centers, whether they be public, academic, special, schopl 
or whatever/ ^ 

I see this as af general ^^Te^, The special library, particularly, gets 
invo'lved with all types of libraries. Sometimes we are called parasitic be- 
cause wte have a rather small colji^ctlon, but we do get involved with federal 
agencrls and we do get involved with public llbrarfes and we are aware of 
their problems. It Js very ^nconsIs1:ent^ f rdm coast to coast. 

Each day I telephony nationwide and probably contact^ twenty states in 
the course of each day by telephone to. obtain infor^iatlon, not to mention 
other International sources that we draw from. In the business world one of 
the things which we must be presently aware of Is the growing technology and 
advances from' Europe and Japan.^ These people,, particularly the Japanese, 
are qujte aware of what information can do for them, * 

I really believe that If we^don'y take action within the next two years, 
we'ar^ sifnply going to be just literal ly edged out of the market. It is ndt 
just in business Interests, you might say, but Information In general. It 
covers all of the fields of knowledge, whether It be science. Industry, or 
' education, becaqse libraries and Informatlt^n centers cover all of man's ^ 
knowVdge,' That Is. quite a responsibility. « 

Chairman. BURKHARDT: WUh this national Information center that you speak 
^ of, or agency, you say* It should have authority over th^-<tibrary of ^Congress, 
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the National Agricultural Library and so forth. Would that. involve trans- 
ferring the Library of Congress from the legislative to .the executive branch 
or not? Have'you considered that problem? 

Mr* HULEATT: It has to be something under a new public law which will 
not give any one of the three major segments of government a vested interest 
in It. I know that would be a rather difficult thing to do, but I think It 
has to.be, to serve all three major areas of government. 

Ms. SCOTT: Well, we could hardly expect Congressional a'pproval for that 
measure, to put the Library of Congress under another agency or center. ' 

' Mr. HULEATT: Certainly Coiiyi'ess is going to be aware that there are in~ 
heren.t dangers in what I term a national "Information center from the point of 

o 

suppression of information. Today I would say that Congress would be wary in 
putting all, literally all, of our eggs in one basket. If the responsibility 
Is shared, this is a possibility, but certainly It should not be vested in. 
any one single element of governmeptC 

Mr. CUADRA: I v/as Impressed by your understanding of the scientific and 
military Information system of our country. For two days I had the chore of 
explaining our system to an official delegation from the Soviet Union ahd 
they found some parts of Our scientific and. intelligence Information system 
totally inc"bmprehensihle. And when we think about theirs, one of the things 
they thought incomprehensible was the role of free enterprise. I have a ques- 
tion about one of your suggestions, about the provision of data base services 
as one of the functions' of this agency. 

You recognise that there are a number of private companies already do- 
' fng this. What would ]>e the mechanism for transition, if there is one, from 
something that Is now be^ng done privately to something that, I gather, you 
would propose be done in public? ^ * - 

Mr. HULEATT: Well, wVien I sav^publ icly', I mean on a cost basis. What 
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Mr. Canham was talking about was hidden fees, and we do pay for ever^ytfjlng. 
Every system as proposed ha^ to be on a pay-as-you-go basis. I don^t believe 
In a 100 percent subsidy,. You mentioned a program or a subsidy to get th^ina^*'.., 
started, but certainly th^ commercial services which are available are using 
the existing data bases — you will recognize that when we started back in 
1963 and the other agencies in I966 and 1967, the usage went up. What about 
all the knowledge beforehand? What about all", the agencies that have informa- 
tion that may not be on a data bas^ One of the areas that I am quite aware 
of that^has n^Lthfer been abstracted n^ indexed or announced is the tremen- 
dous amount and bulk of information that the Atomic Energy Commission has on 
file. And unless you know that the information is there, you might just as 
well forget about it. 

In dat^^ bases, one of the most time-consuming things that we get in- 
volved with is the search of relevant information for a particular project 
or a particular effort. The use of a data terminal, would let us search that 
information In a much shorter period of time. It woul^d also allow us the 
capabij%i3t^ of a printout, that is, a hard copy which we cSn r^ke with us, 
one which wei^jEJan ,keep ,.so that we don't have to keep calling into the data 
.center for the information. But the data bases that are available presently 
do not even begin to encompass all the ir^formation that Is available within 
the federal government. 

Mr. CUADRA: Let me pursue this just one bit. 1^ there is a data base 
that has already been made available through a commercial organization and 
they have Invested in doing this, what would you do about that? Are you 
recommending that the federal government, In effect, go Into competl tion 
with the private enterprise? 

Mr, HULEATT: No. I mentioned a few minutes earlier that one of the 
^ things that I would assume the Commission wou|d flo Is to pick and choose the 
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best of each. This would mean If there were alr^dy existing programs In the 
private sector utilizing the government data bases, and It could be proven 
that Industry could produce this more efficiently than the federal government 
going. Into that particular business, yes, I say that the private Rector should 
do this. You would have to do It on a ccst-comparl son basis. It Is not just 
going to be In this particular area of data bases or services, since you got 
into this before on micro-publ Ishing, You are getting Into this In^a number 
of government servJc^s In which private Industry Is producing^ information 
which is essentially federal information, and I would assume that this Com- 
mission would pick and choose on an evaluation basis which of tho^t^ is least 
costly and most efficient, ' 

Mr, AINES: A few years ago we ran what we called a national engineering 
Information and data symposium In Washington Involving all of the major groups 
concerned with engineering information. We, too, defihed them both in terms 
of the Industrial sfense and the information community that supported It, 

I can recollect that duVIng that conference strong comments were made 
that engineers d^H not necessarily wonc to partake of the kind of data banks 
that the federal agencies were providing. Much to-do was made about the fact 
that information among engineers as reflected in the Rosenbloom Studies flowed 
from word to word, from mouth to mouthy, if you will, and this indicated to us 
at that time that "^ost of the engineering community was not really concerned 
as sharply as you ar:p about federal sources of information. Has anything 
changed since that time? 

phrase used at that time was ^'technological 
And, yeis, things have changed. You now have 
Atomic Energy Commission regulations. You now have Environmental Protection 
Agency regulations. You have Occupation, Safety and Health Act regulations, 
^ We alone are spending 600 percent more than we were five years ago for In- 



Mr, HULEATT: J think the 
gatekeepers," ~ am I correct? 
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formation, and the end Is not in sight* 

^ 

All of a sudden firms that never were really concerned with environmen- 
tal or public safety to the exjtent that they are today are only doing so, or 
have been "stimulated" to do so; let us put It that way. They had the re- 
.^ponsi bi 1 1 ty hpfore now, but they have been given some sepse of direction* 
This is not a criticism of the industry; this is just a tf^act of life. 

I tfiink the word "ecology" means something more to us today than it did 
ten years ago. We happen to have more knowledge. Engineers are much more 
concerned today with what they design and build than they have ever been 
before. 

Mr. AINES: Let me ask the last half of that question,. If I might^The 
federal agencies pride themselves on the announcement and dissemination df 
their technical reports that they turn out throuyh the National Technical 
Information Service; space, defense, documentation center, AEC they all 
have elaborate programs. Nov^, from what I read In your document, you ane 
Stating in effect tha\: these are not successful systems. 

Mr. HULEATT: I would not say that, they are not successful systems. 
I, am just saying that they are widely separated and Incomplete. I would say 
that NTIS particularly Is probably the agency to which I would funnel most 
of the future programs In terms of distribution and announcements of informa- 
tion. I would sa^ it Js probably one, in my oplnloh, of the better run 
agenoles, one of the bet^ter run services that I see today in terms of an- 
nouncements, in terms of distribution, in' terms .of organization, b^Jt NTIS 
does not yet everything. What about GPO? What about the other federal 
agencies? What about the USGS? There Is a tremendous amount of material In 
the distribution business of federal Information and they are all doing it 
different ways, and NTIS Is lef't way liSjt In thd field. They (NTIS) are not 
^ getting the responsibility to handle It and all that we are doing Is patching 
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up a 'system and not creating spmething n;ew. I mean in terms of our creating 
something with a si ngle-mlndedrvess of purpose* 

Sure, these are improvements on existing things, but is it reaMy that 
mch of an improvement? NTIS is just a piece of it, yet it is frustrating to 
know where the Information is, and yet It is not available for, that agency. 
In fact, just two weeks ago I had to go to Rome to get a U.S. fisheries bul- 
etin, which is rather ridiculous. ^ ~ * 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Well, thank you, Mr. Huleatt. We must move on, but 
l\want to encourage you to send us your reactions and criticisms of that draft 
thit you were udiking about. 
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ELEONORA P. HARl|iLN-^ 
School Library /Media ,<jonsultant 
Department' of Education, State of Vetmont 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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Here in Vermont the prior%tie8 for services are in the elementary schools, 
ink greatest dearth of materials and services exist in those achools^ which 
sh(^d }usp)e top priori^ty. We need to do a lot of work with the pareints of 
thehe litple ones so that they^ the parents ^ will see the necessity Jo f supp 
ing good local "library /media programs in 'their schools. T 



upport- 



\e also have to work with the State A^egislazorSy W this is one area in 
which \he Department of Education could and should work closely with the De- 
partment of Libroines. 

Vermont ^s entire population is less than that of Newark^ N. J. j and is 
spread cmer an area of 9^000 square miles. This means thai there is much 
territorjXbetween some of the small communities. Many of these communities 
are trying\to maintain their own schools and public libraries^ whichj in tum^ 
means that\ervices from the Department of Education and the Department of 
Libraries cme constantly on the move. We are trying to combine some resources 
and efforts of individuals in reaahi-ng these patrons^ but limited funds make 
, the work more^ifficult^ 

Several- of the larger city public libraries and some of the university 
libraries have teletype services^ which make interlibrary loans easier and 
more accessible. We are encouraging the small public and school libraries to 
make more use of such services in order to provide better local services* 
Federal funds have doni much to assist these programs. 
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Chairman BURKHARDT: I would like to next call on Mrs. Eleanora P. 
Harman, the school .library media consultant In the Department of Education 
in Montpelier, Vermont. 

Mrs. Harman, how nice, to have you with us. Did you, want to comr|fent 
further on the paper that you sent us or comment on that draft proposal? 

Mrs. HARMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. . I did not receive 
your draft, unfortunately; I got it just a few minutes ago when I cam In, so, 
I have not had a chance to read It. 

Chairman BtlRKHARDT: When you read It^ please write to us about it, will 

you? 

Mrs. HARMAN: Yes, sir, I certainly will. My chief work is with school ' 
childr^en and when I hear people speaking In these great awesome terms of 
world trade and complicated elect.ronic Information exchange and retrieval 
systems, I sometimes wonder where the little kids are going to fit ln» 

Vermont Is a state of some 9,000 square miles and the total population 

Is ^00,000. The greatest need for library services^s in the ^lementary 

, ^ \ . * 

schools. V^e try to encourage the cooperation of the public and school II- . 
brartes. This Is helping out, but we still are In tremendous nfeed. 

As one who is deeply involved in the education of our youth and working 
with'higher education and continuing education, I am most concerned that 
youngsters learn how to learn, so that when they finish their formal schooling 
they. will be able to continue to learn, and I am not sure how we can give them 
these skills If we cannot provide good, total library services. 

I can also see that ppsslbly some network systems might help down In the 
pre-school level as. a kind of preventi ve-medicfne-type work. 

I alsp agree with Arlene Hope, that if we are going to have *a system, a 
national or a federal system, a great big job of education will be ahead of/ 
you people, all of us. In order to educate the public about this system. I 
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work with too many people who are still afraid tp thread a l6-mi 11 imeter pro- 
jector. 

Mr. BECKER: When you speak of the deflciences at the elementary school 
level, can you amplify that a little bit? 

Mrs. HARMAN: Yes, I can. There are 353 elementary schools in Vermont, 
of which 72 percent have inadequate book collections, 93 percent have in- 
adequate space, 79 percent hqve Inadequate audio-visual collections and 95 
percent do not have qu^l if led* 1 ibrarians* 

Mr. AINES: In your statement, what would you say is the number of hours 
that children watch television?' 

Mr5\ HARMAN: I xrtn sorry, I cbuld not possibly make a guess on that. I 

1 

have not seen any s^tatistics and, I Would hesitate to say. 

^Mr. LORENZ: ^ Do you know of anV research done onjwhy some children who *x 
read at ah early age' become 11 fe- tong • readers and other chi Idren drop out 
after they leave school? Do you have any insights on this problem? ^ 

Mrs. HARMAN: About the only thing. I can say is that an awful lot de- 
pends on the individual youngsters.** I look at my'' own two young people. We 
treated them pretty much t4ie samisi read to them, had books and periodicals 
all over the house and one is a much greater reader than the other. So ! 
cannot say -that it is all parental influence, I cannot say it is all school 
Influence. I think it is a combination o^ , things. I am sorry, I don^t mean 
to dodge the quest ion\ 

Mr.' LORENZ: No. It is a very difficult question. 

Mr. BECKER: We just lived through. a decade of federal ^id through the . 

' elementary and secondary education act and I assume that money r:^fi|7ed to your 

state for materials, just as^it did to^^some other states. Why this very 

discouraging report in terms of defici^ciies in Vermont? - \ 
» ' • " ' I " \ 

Mrs. HARMAN: The elementary schooU in \?ermont have' no had state mini- 

^ ' ' ' . - 
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mum standards. The secondary schools did, and in the state p>inimum standards 
for secondary schools/ the libraries, qualified Hbrarians and space were re- 
quired for ^t he scJiools to be approved by the state Department of Education. 
This was not true at the-elementary school level, and so they have, let's, 
facp it, been neglect^. 

Tl^e ESEA Ti tie ^ program has done, in my opinion, more for elementary 
school library services than anything that has been offered so far. It has 
made teachers and kids and parents aware of some of the needs and of the new 
things that are available, and it has made communities aware of what good 
elementary 1 library services are. 

Another problem is that the Department of Eduqation has not had funding 
for more people on the staff to assist, especially in the area of audio- 
visual materials and services. 

^Ms. MOORE: Wheri you say "a qualified librarian," will you tell us by 
what standards you judge a qualified librarian? Is it so many semester hours 
of training, or what is i.t? 

Mrs. HA^AN: We have state standards for the high s'-hool librarians 
which indicate numb^er of hours. By the way, these standards are at the moment 
under revision and we do not yet have state board approval on the new recom- 
mendations. When I say "qualified librarians," for the elementary schools, 
^actually I am being a 1 Kttle ^optimistic because ! tMnk a Tot of communities 
would consider a qualified librarian as one who has the basic library skills 
o| cataloguing, book selection, administration, reference work and empathy 
with kids ^^nd teachers. ^ . - 

Mr. CASEY: You make a point that in small rural communities there are 
no well-qualified librarians for elementary schools. Do you now find- that 
the same condition exists in the public libraries of those same rural com- 
munities if there are n,o professional librarians in the public library^ 

^ 4, ^x^ £ * 
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Mrs. HARMAN: That ts one of the big problems* 

Mr. CASEY: Has there been an effort by the Boai*d of Trustees or by ,the 
Board of Education to hire one librarian on a 'part-tlime basis? For example, 
if the school librvY is open from 8:30 to 4:30, thlh there is a perjod 
♦where, they might work on certain days of the week 6f on Saturday, or where 
now the public library is open all sunrvner and so forjth? ' 

Mrs. HAf^MAN: Right. /We are working on it*. There are several communi- 
ties now that are building new schools, elementary br sometimes grades eight 
through twelve, and they are giving seriqus consideration to- tfaving. one li- 
brarian within the new school building thBto^MjcS service a school and a 
public library. We realize that this causes lots of problems and we try to 
get together with people. I have just held a conference at a new elementary 
school and was working with people from the publit library, the public li-* 
brarian and a trustee from the. public library board as well as the school 

super inteadent and a teacher. We were really trying tcjl deal with some of the 

■i 

problems of combining public library services in an elementary school. 

It, Isian area in which some of these small communjties think probably 
they'can bring up total library services, and I believe* they can. 

Mr. CASEY: That is your solution, I think. 

Ms. SCOTT: Have you considered tra4i>ing the paraprofessional ? What 
are you doing in. that respect? 

Mrs.- HARMAN: ^es,^Tn?tecd. As a matter of fact, some of 'the colleges in 
Vermont are now offering library technician courses, an^i these will be ^ big 
help. The University of Vermont now offers a Master'? in Education with a 
ma tor in library services, 

Ms. MOORE: The State, Department of Education In Vermont used to have 
tn-servtce programs for^teachers to give them training In l.i bra ry .Ser voices.. 
Do 'they still have that? . ^ • 
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' Mrs. HARMAN: Yes, Indeed. As a matter of fact, I was just conducting 
one Jast night, just getting ohe started. 

Ms. MOORE: Well, the reason I have great interest in this is that for 

nine years I taught those courses at White ^River Junction and Johnson Ci^ty 

n 

and other pfaces. » > 

4. 

PAUU GORMAN ' 
Director, Learning Resource Center 

North Shore Community College • 
Beverly, Massachusetts'' 



. WRITTEN TESTmONY ^ 

« 

^ 

In New England information service b illustrate well the saying that "the 
rich are getting richer while the poor get poorer". Rapid access to informa-- 
tionj in spite of the proliferation^^ of high speed computers^ is either^ totally 
unavailable^ or prohibitively expexisive. In this document j there fore j I would 
like to focus on the under ^wtilization of computer technology applied* to bib- 
liographic information retrieval in the New England a^ea. This testimony will 
contain few charts and graphs ^(although these can be prepared' for the eventu- 
ality of oral testimony if so desired); it will also be written in English 
for general consumption '^d comprehension rather than for the elitist few ^ 
with their understanding of the jargon of the trade. ' This paper will.contatn 
a fairly brief summary of the situation as it exists today and will highlight 
a seridus gap, in the ability of users to access knowledge; it will also suggest 
a tentative solution. ' ^ ' 

♦ 

Although New England is a part of the United States with access tQ pos- 
sibly the. most sophisticated amount of electronic brain power ^ its library 
users are still operating in the nineteenth century. While academic libraries 
are currently subscribing l\d many of the indexes to the literature^ complex 
literature searches j necessary to support research j are^ still being performed 
manually and this *is terribly inefficient. Liiex*fiture searches formerly were 
quite easy to perform. One need only look at Wilson's Indexes to appreciate 
the utter simplicity of what a search involved. Contrast thatj however j with , 
the sophisticated techniques needed by th^^researcher today ^ whether it be 
the information 'specialj.st performing^ the search for a^lient or the client 
himself. i \'> ' , . . 

With the development^ of computer-applications to bibliographic 'search 
came the development ofnighly complex thesauri and. lexicographic techniques,^ 
Furthermore J knowledge itself j whether chemistry ^ physics or qny^ other dis- ' 
cipline^ has moved forward also so that by their very nature i^etrieva^l re- 
quires more sophisticated access techniques. This^ together witJi seoifid and 
third generation computers ^ created a situation whereby the literdi^e and/or , 
documents pertaining ton part^cul'ar discipline were gathered -into a. corpus 
to be accessed as thoroughly ae possible u&i^g vocabularies highly and speci- 
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fioally related to the discipline itself; this ultimately resolved itself into 
^rf-'depth searahing (and not ooinaidentally j more of the researcher ^s time was 
'required to achieve results). 

Compounding this situation was the explosion of knowledge in the scienti^ 
f%c and technical .and^ currently^ behavioral fields of knowledge that has 
swelled these aggregations of knowledge far beyond proportions ever believed 
possible. With this situation as a backdrop^ one is urged to walk through 
aAy of our academic institutions to see how this problem is being metj or isj 
as is more often the ca&ej not being met by its libraries or information 
centers. 

Data Bases and the State of th^ Art « ' , ^ . 

» 

Day by day, more and more data is being organized into machine-retriev- 
able data bas,es. These include: ERIC, ENGINEERING INDEX, DISSERTATION 
ABSTRACTS, TAB, STAR, NEW YORK TIMES, CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, TRANSDEX AND PANDEX 
to name just a few. The%umber of data bases presently in existence is, of 
course, a function, of economics . ^ * V . ' 

Most machine -retrievable programs contain the folloioing components: 

(1) The data base itself,^ which may be made up of any number of 
records of variable length. 

(2) A large thesaurus or list of subject terms well thought out 
and carrying with them a high degree of reliability in terms 
of the number of accurate hits pro(juced by using them. 

(2) Software either enabling a user to retrieve on it as is and 
to update the file npi needed (if software and machine are 
cdlhpatihle) or with some modifications. (Normally an in- 
stitution will make every attempt to access such available 
software and make modifications as necessary. Not to do so 
'Results in large numbers of man- hours spent in reinventing 
the wheel. ) . 

*(4) The tapes (or discs) on which the above are stored. 

(S) A set of" bound indexes to' the literature which may be in-- 
cremented in monthly, bimonthly or quarterly configurations. 

Since the formulation and organization of a data base is a flow and ex-- 
- tremely costly process, a commercial firm will naturally not undertake the 
venture unless there is, understandably, a reasonable assurance of market- 
ability. A fixed'-cost cian)e is in evidence here in that tfie more purchases 
there are of a given data base-, the cheaper it becomes to ahy one user.^ The 
optimum situation occurs only when the demand 'for the database 'i^ large . 
enough, so that thejixed costs can be reduced by spreading them over a large 
number of purchasers (see Fig. l)y To encourage suchyemand, coimercial 
firms will offer incentives to the user in terms of iAitial low^r use-costs, 
package deals composed of two or three files andm^onstiltant services. ^ In 
spite of these incentives, however, purchasing one or more data bases 
represents a large cash outlay. 
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Machine retrieval is presently possible in either of two mqdes^ batch 
or real-time^ or a combination of both. The modes are: 

On-site batch • ' * 

On-line real time 

Off-site remote eritry - e,ither batclC or on-line 

Using terminalsj communication with the computer is carried over tele- 
phone lines. Optimum success in computer access presupposes that a¥i com- 
ponents of the system are operational; that is^ that Ma Bellj the^irminal 
itself and finally' the computer ^ are all working, 

* ^ ^ \ 

The system so far described^ however j is still an elementary okb. New 
methods of data iransmission and new technology encourage an ever broadening 
circle of users all accessing the same configuration. For example^ usincf 
voice-grade telecopiers would allow a central computer to be accessed in- 
directly by us^rs who^ lacked terminals, data trar>^m.ssion would he the result 
rather than direct communication of information. C^ee Figure ID Figure II 
describes a fairly widespread network of users all accessing a central com- 
puter^ Plugging into the computer are a^mber of t)irminals. Into ariy single^ 
terminal we have a number of telecopierf^kich ar^ activated by Use of voice- 
grade lines. The user would 6end his rS^est -in ij^it\^n or verbal form over 
telephone to the interface ba3ed at the terminal. \Thvs person would then 
translate the request from the searcher's normal languq^^e to the language 
that is acceptable, to the computer for searching^ on^^a particular data base. 
The search in its ''negotiated" form would then be searched on to the qpmputer 
in either ,of the two basic modes described previously and the results would 
reach the requestor using the same transmission techniques asvthe request. 
Thus it can be seen that a network can be put into ptace by ynsialling a 
single centralized computer which ultimately would be capable of serving many 
u^f^vs in a variet^j ^f modes. *ve will look again at this 'configuration as it 
might be put into place using a retrieval center that\is )ilrea4y ope^ting. 

^Costs 

Should an institution concede that tnformation reirtei^alt or rapid acdess 
to information is^ desirable^ it will naturally want to ^^xamine the costs in- ^ 
volved in reaching this goal. But. with the possible exception of ERICj a 
federally-produced data base^ the cost of^purchase^ mouhting^ updating^ and 
retrieval is expensive. Should a decision be made to go this route^ most of 
the cost is felt initially in what could be described as developmental. But 
even before considering use of a machine^aocessed data base^ an institution 
must first have a computer large enough to provide the considerable amount 
of core storage needed by the software for retrieving on the^e packages. And 
♦ then the question arises about the usual costs normally .associated with a 
computer of this order: 

(1) ' Does an insitution really need to own a maclUne this large 
^ "just for research"? 

(2) Is there enough of this kind of retrieval needed to justify 
ihe added cost of such a large machine? 

O „ (Z) yhat about space ^ personnel and /other on-going coats alio- 

ERiC , ^ kih!z 
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\ aated for just this type ^af program? ^ 

'Speedj of -course^ presents a cost factor that must he examined and so^ 
assuming adequate core ^ an institution must^weigh the costs that would permit 
rapid retrieval versus a slower machine with longer CPU time allocated for 
this function. But the amount of core storage cmd speed are only^ two, of the 
problems.. Decisions must he made hetween hatch mode and an on-lirie real- 
time retrieval mode.. Again as the amount of advanced technology .increases j , 
the costs aleo increase so that an institution ultimately must face the final 
cfuestion: Is convenience worth the dollar amount that must he eicnk into 
information retrieval? ( 

One only has to look at the sorry state of the hudgets of higher educa- 
tional institutions to he able to answer this question. The answer isj of 
course^ a resounding ^^ifo". Let us examine* some of the reasons that contribute 
to this negative attitude. 

* c 

r • Duf to the considerable expense involved .in this type of information re- 
trievalj even at a subsidized leifitj 'educational^ administrators* must care-.^, ^ 
fully assign a value to the procurement of information.. Putting it most 
bluntly^ the concept of opportunity costs normally does not enter into their 
thinking • Monies are^ of course^ allocs^ted to salaries as a necessary part 
of the operating costs of the institution. On the other handj monies to 
support faculty hihliogmphi^ Research -are spent over and above salaries and 
in the eyes of the administrator ^ there is nothing to show for it. Dr. Daniel 
Wilde ^ Director of the New England Jiesearch Application Center j points to the 
contrasting attitude of the private sector served by his center. Indus try ^ 
he cl<%imsy perceives imnediate pay-off from an investment in r^earch whether 
it is visible in product or in staff development which ultimately results in 
product development or innovation. To this endj he has discoveraa that in- 
dustry ^11 pay a high dollar cost for information. ^/ 

But what^ does information actually cost? Let us use Dr. Wilde 's instal- 
lation as a fair^ example. ^ 

NERACj as it is called^ is art outgrowth of NASA 's information system. 
Having amsshd a significant number of data bases to meet the information^ 
needs of its own staffs NASA decided to make this information service avc 
.able to education at a subsidized cost dnd to the private sector at the ^ctiial 
cost. It set up six regional sites throughout the cojmtry^ each capable^f 
serving a large segment of users. NERAC is based at the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs. It is^housed in a portion of a building^ has its cwn^ 
^computer^ and is run by a .stcCff of IS fult-^time emplpyees who are compute^ 
programmers and operators ^ subject specialists ^ arid those who are oonsimred 
administrative support. NERAC presently accesses seven data bases in-house 
with two more being contemplated for the Fall. Presently mounted ore: 

NASA ^ , ' . . 

DOD " . * 

NTIS ' 

^ ERIC ^ ^ 

CHEMICAL' ABSTRACTS • " ' " • 

METAL ABSTRACTS, 

WORLD ALUMINUM ABSTRACTS 
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Of these y the firsi four are goverment -pro'duoed^ the rest by private 
industry or. by NERAC itself. 

^ Dr. Wilde states that annual operating odbts for the center run to op-- 
proximately $75^000. This figure includes computer rental^ personnel and 
cost of file updating' and rmintenance (approximately 2% of the total opera- 
ting expenses). The cost of a NERAC search is derived by dividing tfye cost 
, of the center by the number of searches performed annually. At this point 
a search for. a private firm will cost the user $300 and to educators or 
educational institutions $75 which represents the subsidized cost. Thus ap- 
plying Dr. Wilde's logic^,i1} becomes quickly apparent that an increase in 
the number of users looutd result in a lower user-cost per search. 

Dr. Wilde also feels that the demand cia*ve is reflected in the cost of 
purchasing the data. base itself. With a wider dissemination^ Dr. Wilde feels 
that "lower costs could be passed on to the purchaser. But where are users 
going to come from so that a lower cost can actually be realized? Andj at 
the same time who is supposed to support the present high costs until such 
time as the volume builds up sufficiently to reach this goal? ' . 

A second area resource center - N^^C - hopefully will be in operation 
/^by next year. The pfoblem^ of course^ is^hat it will most likely access 
/ only scientific data bases and that itj toOj will have to charge for informa- 
V tion. 

What is being woefully neglected by NERACj NASIC and any other project 
is this alphabet soup is the lack of 'non-scientific data bases. Indeed ERIC 
does exists but few of the social scientists* other than educators have any 
tools such as this available to them on computers. Andj of course^ it is 
well known that if any money becomes available for information^ it is mainly 
allocated for the support of scientific research, 
h- ' 

It would be difficult to find a research-oriented or academic library 
that does not subscribe ^to at least one of the indexes which form\a part of 
a machine-retrieval' data base. On the other hand^ the number of colleges 
which have actually mounted any one^ or more^ of these is very small MIT's 
projects as yf^ll as MEDLINE at Harvard are well-known. On the other handj 
only one of the six state universities in New England is making computer^ 
accesse(yhibliographic searching a component of library operation or infciTia- 
tion reltrieval. Another facet of the picture appears interesting , as one looks 
at the fact that with state support^ grade-school educators and administra- 
tors as well ds adjunct support staff currently have computerized accesses 
to ERIC - in the southern tier states only - while their counterparts in the 
three jndrthem^€ter states ^lave nothing. Faculty at the University of Con- 
necticut^ of course^ have access to NERAC which is based on their campufi and 
yet neither faculty nor students at other state schools have anythi^ at all. 

The lack of numerous retrieval facilities for higher education is obvious. 
On the other handj throughoift New England in many special library situations^ 
easy access to either in-hpuse or off-site corporate computers has encouraged 
^ the proliferation of data base, machine retrieval. And although industry 
obviously can see its way clear to supporting this service to meet corporate 
goalSj a real or imagined onslaught on the computers and subsequent high costs 
has obviously led them down d path where the information is still unavailable 
to miversity^based or college-based researchers. 
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ThereforBj to all intents and purposes^ gains made in industry^ because 
of costs innate in the process^ are not to he replicated in education; and 
while it has never been documented^ common sense makes us realize that the ^ 
move research is hindered in the universities \ the less opportunity there is 
for industry to convert research into profit-making products. 

f 

So lutions 

There fore J I feel that what is needed here is a break in this stalemate 
and as I see itj the only solution would be in government support of widely- 
accessible computer retrieval. Using the NERAC model and also incorporating 
many other data bases not presently being run by them^ it should be possible 
to present an installation that has wide enough appeal to generate high ^ 
volume low-cost use of the system. Such a model would permit scTiools with- 
out large computer-capacity to still provide researchers with rapid low-cost 
or no-cost data. Opportunity costs would accrue to the institution in that 
faculty and library staff would not spend the hours they presently do to find 
desired information. Industry would potentially reap the benefits in that 
the flow of pure research might be increased and that the results would pass 
more Readily over to theml , ' 

With' the administration's current emphasis on state-cor}trol of such in- 
stitutions j I feel that the money 'for such an installation should be based 
in the individual state and dirjBctly reflect the needs of that state. I feel 
that the kind of duplication that presently ^is being supported in Connecticut 
is a criminal waste of tapcpayers * money in spite of the fact that retrieval 
is still an extreme^ly deftly luxury . , On the other hand, other states are 
less fortunate and it is\true that the state universities and colleges are ^ 
poverty stricken in the extreme. Therefore, I could see a grant being awarded 
to each state to bring up and fund such a unit. Line costs for telephone \ 
access to the computer could in some way be lessened since th^ dis'tances 
would potentially be less than intrastate access and then everyone would have 
at least the some opportunities for leamimsntfid research. 

Ms. CORMAN: I would first like t/te\] you that you S^ve sitting before 
you an extraordinarily worried librarian. I am worried for» a" variety of 
reasons, not the least of which is the summary of your proposal that I re- 
ceived just re^intly- ' think the idea of networks is of ^tremendous import- 
ance, and from v/hat I have heard sitting here today, I know we have to ac- 
knowledge thert and we have to begin to work along those lines, but I am 
worried because, first of ail, if tKe money comes into the state, I really . 
feel that it has to have some ki nd of control s In place. Otherwise, the net- 
works that are up and working out can tend to. get overridden and 1 feel that, 
the networks that are up a^d operative are obvlou5.Iy meeting a need within 
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For example,' the state colleges and community colleges. and the state 
university have banded Into a network whose acronym Is something called 
MCCLPHEI, which stands for the Massachusetts Council of ChTef Librarians of 
Public Higher Educational Institutions, and even that is a mouthful. This 
group has gotten together and started working for cooperative acquisitions 
and cataloguing, but it does not go far enough. On the other hancf)r'it is 
meetipg a need and this is where I would like to see the money that comes 
Into the state, if it does come in. I would like to see it strengthened. 



thfs^klnd of organization. 



tm^ 

I think your program, as,^l have rea^M^ so far, does not go far enough, 



and I am about to voice a heresy here. I would like to see/the use of li- 
braries, extended to people who never go near them, . t feel that we have talked 
abo^^the Importance of,^^t]3^:[^=1"rT^^ we h^ve to recpgoize that in 

many of our communities tuddy we have a large group of non-readers. They are 
not threatened by television — that is not t>hreatenlpg to them and, there- 
fore, I wou))d. like to see an allocation of funds within the state going «to • 
strengt*(^ning the concepts .and the abilities of the cable television netwdrks, 
the electronfc^ that come out so that these people can bec6fne edutated, can 
become viable respurces within their own conipiunity but without being threat- 
ened themselves. I feel that is, happening right now. 

j worry about the^^act that t^ere^are multiple kijpds of information that 
people need and that. In the*course of a super-sophisticated system that 
might come up, the very basic survival needs of tha under-educated,^of the un- 
derserved, are going'to be overlooked. J would like see something put into 
pjace in your -^Considerations that takq^s cbghlzance of this. 

J worry about the education in the library schooldy I feel th^t that has 
to be upgraded. I have in my college many peop-le coming to me fpr, jobs who 
are being prepared to be librarians of the 1900's. They are absolutely has- 
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sled, as has come out here before, by the concept of using a telephone basic- 
ally, and an electronic charging machine or something can send them into a 
tail spin. I feel that our 1^1 i b'rary schools unfortunately, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are -still preparing people to work in the kind of library that is 
not automated, that does not ,have a prayer of getting automation, that, is 
undersupported and, therefore, has to make do with the very basic, simple 
charging equipment. I worry about those Jktudents and the libraries in which 
they are goir^g to be employed. 

I worry also when you talk about the mUltistate concept^ I feel that 
there is* need for regional systems and, as I indicated in my testimony, I ^ 
think that this is i.mportant. On a:he other hand, realistically and I think 
it is time we address this — once the money comes Into the stat^T^t is go- 
ing to become a political football, it is going tt get disseminated to the 
people who have the largest and loudest amount of voices being heard. Li- 
brarians, I think, are terrifically dedicated people, but if I were a politi- 

' ' . r 

clan and I had to serve somebody, I would worry about the sewer in the neigh** 
borhood, not the library, because that is what is going to get me my votes 
and, therefore, I can see — and I have had experience in working with net- 
works on a multistate basis that money became a political football \o/the . 
point where the network has to fold up and just d,rop out of sight. 

Other than that, however, I think that the ideas that have come out 
and in your testimony are tremendously interesting and I would like to see 
them go further. 

Chairman ^BURKHARDT: Well,^ would hope that a number of your worries 
would be removed when we go more deeply into this draft of a national plan. 
For instance, I was unaware of the apprehension , you seem to have, ^that our # 
national plan as now suggested would supersede any of the networks now in 
operation /simply because it would be ^the plan^we suggest. I thirtk one thing 
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we had in mind was that you grow up from the bottom and use the networks that 
are now working and tie them together. Now, maybe I misunderstood the docu- 
ment but that is the way I* understand it.' 

Ms. CORMAN: I did not-see your plan as superseding them, but I was 
afraid that some of these existing networks would, because of dolTars, be 
superseded and you would use a pragmatic approach to this. 

Mr. LORENZ: WccJl, actually if the money came to the state level, would 
there not be a likelihood in terms of the democratic process, that it would 
be the existing systems that would have the largest clienteles that could 
bring their, voices to bear on the state decision, ra|ther than something new 
that would have no existing clientele? 

Ms. CORMAN: That is just the point.* It is the existing ones that would 

have a voice, and what about the other ones that are not being addressed or 

perhaps inadvertently will not be addressed by the plan, since I think we all 

recognize that it can only go so far and we have not possibly touched all of 

the needs. - ^ • 

# 

Mr. LORENZ: J think I mi sunderstood your concern then. I thought you 
were concerned that the existing systems would be ignored and new systems 
would be created. 

* 

Ms. CORMAN: I think that would happen to a degree. 

Mr. STEVENS: Paula, I wonder if, aside from the comments you^iave al- 
ready made, you would talk just -a little bit ab9^f the community college li 
brary as a qomponent of a network in an area or as a borrower and a lender 
In a netw(/rk. We haven't heard from community college librarian's in the 
course of the hearings, and perhaps the North Shore Community College has . 
some general things to say about the community colleges in networks. Maybe 
you could 5hare those ideas. ^ 

Ms. CORMAN: I would love to. Chuck. I think the communityscol lege 



system in the state Is an Interesting one"^ because It provides the nucleus of 
a network. Right now there Is a grant that is operant within the state where 
the cofiTOunlty. col leges will be getting together with the public librarians of 
the communi ties who are serving or feeding in students to these cQTOiunity 
colleg^-s, and the outcome of this grant hopefijMy is an attitude of mi^tual 
cooperation- The community college takes I ts responsi bl 1 i ty in the community 
extraordinarily seriously. They want to be accessed. They are a community 
re'source; they are being funded by the state an^, therefore; they, should 
open, not only with regard to courses and an op^n classroom,, but the library • 
and-the learning resources of the institution, should also be open. 

We are trying to see how. I have just finished developing a proposal 
to see a regional conc^t within Essex County, where North Shore is located, 
ISO that the community college can in some way augment the limit-ed resources 
of some of the very small public libraries therfe.. ^ . . ^ 

The community college f-esources are now open to all of these llbrarn^^ 
and the people who use them are welcomed into the institution. ^ \ 

Of course, the community college In my area functions with the communj^y 

• ** 

colleges around the state, so that there is an interaction between,. these in- 
stitutions — cooperative lending, cooperative borrowing, and hopfeful ly^own 
the p'ike, cooperative cataloguing will go on so that wewilT ma,ke better and., 
nwre efficient use of the resources that the state allocates to us. 

Mr. AINES: Last .night while reading' all of these papers,' t was al5o 
reading another publication called "Challenge to Leadership, Managing in a 
, Changing World," by the Conference Board. It has just come out and probably 
has just now become available. 

You will be interested to know that they were writing abaut the community 
college and Its place In the educational scheme. I wl 1 1 just read one state- 
ment which should please ypu: "The community college has become the most 
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truly democratic of Institutions of higher learning In Afnerlca." 

Explained !n here was the reason for this, the fact that It is going' to 
people nieds rather than frying to emulate the universities of old. I think 
that I would like to Ue it. now to your comments, which seem to go to a dif- 
ferent direction entirely, being concerned about the use of data banks and 
their underut i 1 izatlon . What do you think We ought to do about trying to In- 
crease the amount of use of the systems that get cheaper by greater <J^se? 

Ms. CORMAN: I wish I had a simple answer for ^hat. I think that if 
" they could become free, the use of them would Increase to the point where, if 
a charge had to be made to access these data bases, ^the charge would, be nomi- 
nal or minimal. Again we get back to. the concept of education. Ikitll my 
administration and my college is aware of the V3lue of Information, l\will 
never get any money strictly allocated for computer access, let us say, to 
these data bases. . - . ^ - ^ 

4 

It Is cheaper, according to my admlfil strat ion , >for my reference librarian 
to sit there and spend six hours on an Information, search. There dught to be 
some way of breakkjg this stalemate, and In my testimony or my written testl- 
money I am afralcfM 'dldn*t hit it too hard becausej haven*t got the solution. 
*This Is where I think the problem orlglnat^.s> so" I thljlk you have got to 
start at the educational level and there has to be an Infusion of money from 
some place so that it becomes demor\strable : the Importance of the information 
to the faculty, to the students, to the administration Itself, who still do 
not use the library. In this way we can build up the usagfe so that we have 
a cost effectiveness and a break-even point maybe not a bre'^k-eveh point, 
but at least It becomes less expensive. 

Mr. AINES:" But dp you think these specialized data banks, which have 
only a limited appeal for certain types of Installers or engineers or 
scientists, would be the way to build up ttiat confidence? Are these not 
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too restrictive In their potehtlal for a. large group of students and unlver- 
« 

sity professors? ' • ^ * 

* Ms- CORMAN: I' think It depends on what, data ^bank you are referring to- 

\ . ' , 

Mr. AINES: Take the chemical Information data, CAS- 
. * Ms. CORMAN: Okay, I can agree with that-. I can't see.any community 
^college students using chemical abstracts or something like that. On the' 
other hand, I cap see my faculty wanting to use ERIC, and we have not got it 
now, unless I pay out of my library fine money. I think that is criminal. 
The people In the social sciences have n'^^cess whatsoever. I cannot afford 
something like the New York Times computer service, and. we have to do manual 
searches there for faculty and students alike. I think I^f the students were 
inculcated to- using a data ^ase for whatever they needed, they would ^>ecome 
the potential users in the. future and would, demand this from their libraries. 

Mr. CASEY: This is a two-part question. The first point th^t you made 

\ ^ . ^ 

was that librS^y use shouhd be extended, to those who don't go near llbcaries, 
and one of the ways of bringing the library to them was by means of CATV^ 
So my questlon'is: Give me an illustration of how a library might' bring its 
resources to soroeone via CATV. ^ 

Ms. CORMAN: Well, let me say that when I see this happening, 1 see it 
via an intermediary and that would perhaps be a video cassette'. So, there- 
fore, I would request from my local resource center and I distinguish t^iat 
from the word ''library" because I an^wonderIn.g if the word "library" Is not 
becoming an outdated term. anyway; we are resource centers ~ I see my user , 
coming to my resource center and requesting a video cassette, and that is 
plugged'In somehow wfth an electronic attachment on his set. I see m^ local 
library dl ssenjlnatlng information, survival information, for people who are , 
least llkedy to^come into this institution and ask for it. 

My Puerto Rican mother does not knojw of the resources available in my 
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1 Ibrary,^ whether ft,fs public library or a community colTe^ag library, and 
she U not going to come to me to ask for the very furtdaipental survival In- 
formation — what to do when her kids get busted, for example. Therefore, 
I see CATlKand.the library giving her this information, telling her the, in- 



formation sources already available ii^ her c(^munity. 

• . • , ' . r 

Mr. CASEY: And, she gets this over CATV on her home receiver? Is that 
.the point? • * \ . 

Ms. €ORMAN: I think she gets it either way. If she has th^ money, and 

/ * * * • " \ 

I submit the pebfxle will have the money for the cable television; thik_ijS an 

^ . <» ^ 

access to |:hem. Of course, we have a problem of gettirfg people to tune in 
that channel, but a\: least we have got a wedge in the door. 

Mr. CASEY: Or otherwise they come to this resource ce.nter and see this 
receiver on in this particular building? ' 
^ Ms. CORMAN: Yes. 

Mr. CASEY: So, therefore, they are coming to us to some e^xtent. ' 
M5. CORMAN: ^ They will come, yes, but this is art initiaTstep. I think 
takes an awful lot of guts to come into a library. ^' 
Mr. CASEY: Tfie other point Is, you'See, If w6 expect to receive Informa 
tlon on^^ome receiver via CATV, that presupposes we,, will pay a monthly fee<, 
"jvhlch is a pm>osophy contradictory to our public library type of service. ' 

If^u want this oCATV'Servite, you have to buy it, in a sense, whereas, in 
moFhial public libraries w^give out books without any charge. So there is 
an inhibiting factor In the use of CATV. 
, Ms. CORMAN: ,You ^re quite right about tliat. * In the proposal I alluded 
to earlier, we foresaw a network being created around a community college 
that woilld In turn (with a Urge Infusion of money, I might add) set up 
electronics satellites within the various communities which would again be 
Open to •tbe'publjc, sincffe we are a Community Institution^ and within that 



electronic satellite tS^^^^u^Tbgabe- wpabn Ity^uc a ' thV cassettes and, 
of course, they would be free^s^harge to the community. 

Mr. BECKER: I was just going tbsmentlon to Paula that In Casper, Wyoming, 
they do have a CATV application Which goes^rom the home to the resource center 
and back again. It does require hat the Individual subscribe to CATV In his 
home, but If Channel 3 Is his CATV station , there 15" a requirement In the 
franchise In Casper that public Institutions have the right to transmit over 
Channel 3 at certain times of the day or all the time — I don't know; what- 
ever It may be — so that, an Jndlvldual In his home- could telephone for a 
resource and ask for something. He could ask over the telephone or. Involve 
a r^ponse that was graphic In character, a map or picture or a couple of 
pictures, and In his telephone he would be told that he could get the Informa- 
tion over Channel 3 and he has a chance to see It. 

Ms. CORMAN: May I just say that In Tulsa, Oklahoma, there Is a model 
system pretty much like th^t, Mr. Becker, whereby the individual communicates 
by the tpuchtone system to a teacher who iB-te^Ing, so-tjiat this is not 
very far down the pike. • 

Chairman BURKHARDT: You still have to pay $7-50 a month In order to 

4 

subscribe, and your Puer^to Rican mother is not going to. have that money, 

Ms. CORMAN: I absolutely agree with you,. However, if there w6re elect- 
ronic centers - and I know that sounds Orwell ian - 'if there were^c«nters\ 
out in the commLinities, pot in a fo'rma.l insl:itution - in the church or com- 
munlty group*-- 1 think there is an outreach program that has to go to reach 
these people and then possibly some of this dissemination could go on. 
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^ . * . 

ALAN FERGUSON 
Executive Director, New England Board of Higher Education 
* Wellesley, Massachusetts 

V 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY 

BACKGROUND . . ' 

This Boardj created in 1955 as the official Agency of the six states of 
New England for the development and conduct of interstate activities related 
to higher education^ is by itd very nature sensitive to/the e^saentiality of 
widely accessible^ economical^ acaurate^^ and modem information services for 
the postsecondary academic community.. ; ^ 

It was through th^ aegis of this B^trcf that^ in the mid^-lSeO^s^ one of 
the first interstate computerized library^ technical processing and biblio-- 
, graphic information networks was started. Now in the mid 1970 ^s this is a 
thHving and growing enterprise serving over 30 of the major academic and 
public libraries in New England^ and through them nearly a score more of 
associated libraries. 

^ Corments by Ronald F. Miller j the staff director of this network^ tlie 

New England Library Information Network (NELINET)^ are part of this statement. 
Mr. Miller will be present at the October hearing in Boston and would be 
pleased to testify. 

More recently ^ this Board was selected by the National Science Founda- 
tion to develop a capacity to majce machine-readable scienc.e research informa- 
tion accessible to science research personnel on a wide regional basis ^ using 
the )^lmcry as the point of access. This three-year development project is 
being urtd^taken with the close cooperation of the Association of Research 
Libraries^ tiie Massachusetts Institute of Technology and several other agencies 
deeply concerhed with the matters of the Commission's interest. Known as the 
Northeast Academic Science Information Center (NASIC)^ this project will do 
its pilot development work throughout the entire northeastern region of the 
nation. Comments by William R. Nugent^ director of the project until very 
K< recently^ are part, of- this statement. v-^^.^.--^ 

*!these two activities address directly two of the Commission's topics c?/ 
interest as^set forth in Dr. Burkhardt's letter of 16 July^ 1^73^ s^lative^to., 
the Commission's hearing in Boston, They both are related to the doncept of 
y nationa^^ networking of liprayf^Sj as well as to the uHlization of new tech- 
nology to promote imjpro:tfed (and expanded) library ^ervvce. From our experi- 
ence and ongoing activities we have great interest in'^tpe concept^ of regional 
resource centers^ knowing that thfise will ppove to be the most ^cost-effective 
way of delivering and expediting expanded ^access to and use of information 
desired by library clients. 

Responses to - * ^ . 

Commsston Questions » | , ^ ' 

Mr.' Ronald F. Miller j Director of NELINET^ has responded in his attached 
statement to the Comission's specific questions in the matter of the re- 
^ Idtionship between libraries and government", m*. Nugent ^s attached statement 
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aloo relates to these questions^ but in a less orderly way. A few additional 
Qormen%Bj may be yertinent^ particularly with reference to the community of 
academujf libraries. ' /w . . 

^ As \the* entire business of storing and making written and audio-visual 
informtion accessible to u^ers moves into the electronic technology er'a^ tt 
is very c^ar that the Federal government should provide leadership without 
dictation/^ and support without creating dependency. It has not done this . 
adequately. Federal legislation is necessary .to^- serve as the keystone upon 
i^hicji state and local plann^ing^ initiative /'-qnd support can build. Only 
Federal legislation will provide the measures of .encouragement and support 
for ^^pure research^^ into library and information systems research and develop-- 
ment. The private sector will not do thisy nor will the state governments. 
A decade of major Federal support, is needed to develop library capacities to 

" meet the information demands which libraries should satisfy. 

0 

^ The inter-- connection of academic librHxries is advisable fox several 

reasons.^ among which are the expansion op access to information wanted by but 
not aoatlable to local clients^ the great cost economies realizable through 
cooperative acquisitions^ specialized holdings^ and shared cataloguing pro- 
cedures ^ and the modernization and updating of processing standards which re- 
sult from cooperative activity. The costs of electronic conjmumcation dictate 
a large user base if locdrL^xpense is not to exceed local capacities to pay 
for information se^i^es.Ch^ the view of this Board regional iriterconnection 
should precede national. Thev^qhnical and managerial complexities of a 
national network would be sufficient to suggest moving to thq^ objective slowly. 
In our experience the interconnection of regionajL networks might well serve a^ 
a national network^ and evkn then there would beyCmportant U^rary elements 
^\)hich would require special arrangentents^ e.g. /the Library of Congress^ large 
research centers such as Harvard^ MITy the New York Public ^ Columbia^ and 
J^aU>^ ^ • . 



S^te governments must bear important responsibilities for academic li-^ 
brary networking in that they must beajf the major cost^element for the public 
l:n^itt^ions^\Incre they may be called to carry some qf such costs 

for thep^vate BeQtor. If regional networks are -developed they must bear a 
share o]^ ^G^er-admirds^^ costs for the agencies which manage these. As in 
so many oti^r>^terprises ^ -state responsibility should be for administration 
and managementi^^iher than for research and development. The development of 
state'-wide plans fo$^-^koth minimum and optimal library services to §tate 
citizens vould be usefu%>4:ndicesy but these vould^ of course^ include public 
library services as well a^^ose of academic libraries. 'From the academic ^ 
sidey responsibility, for this ^p^ning and for implementation should rest with 
the state coordinating or operating boards of higher education^ and should^ 
probnhlu. be subject to review by the Sedtion 1202 commissions manda%^d by 
the 197Y fligher Education Act Amendments. ' 

n 't 

» (Testimony of "William ^. Nugent, Northeast Academic Science Information Center) 

^ . ^ The Northeast Academic Science Information Center ^ MSICy i$ being deveU 

oped as a cooperative science information center to setve the Northeast science 
research community. NASIC/s mission is to provide a regional means of access 




tq, exiating aomputei^baaed information reaouroes and informtion centers in , 
the United States^ University libraries will be the interface organizations^ 
aiding academic researchers in the use of NASIC services. ♦ > 

MSIC's developmentsis being funded by. the National Science Foundation^ 
and it is expected to become self sustaining -on a non-^profit basis ^ subse-- 
querit to the sponsored development periQd. . ^ ^ 

^ Three problem areas confront the establishment, and, operation of regional 
information centers such as NASIC and ii is believed that NCLIS cout^ ^'id the 
nation's academic research and library 'corrmmitieSj by sponsoring en^ling 
legislation and appropriation in three areas: 

I. Establishment of Federal Operatincf Grants 

Most federal money in information systems is diPected towards 
research, development^ expeximentationj initiation of tiAil 
* systems J etc. Most federal support is and. has been in'tne nature 
of "seed money and funds, for system operation have been largely 
' n^n- exis tent. . 

:m 

One 'result, vf this ^ federal policy ha^ bken^the establishment j 
' * tspiaZj and subsequent dissolution of n^l^^ormation systems^ as 
^ result of the absence of operating * funds. y.. 




While NASIC "^s being developed to be independent of external sub- 
s-Sft/^ by virtue of marking up, the direct costs df its services 
, sufficiently to sustain NASIC operations^ there is a serious 
question of whether it is desirahX^ than an organization of this 
sort should be required to chayde "aommerical-type" rates tc^its^ 
academic clients ^ We believe rather^ that' the providing of these 
services at direct cost^ or be'lpw^ has considff^'able social benefit^ 
• to the ^nation. Therefore^ we! propose that the, following policy 
and legislation be advanced oy] NCLIS: 

1.1 Federal funding agencies concerned with science and/or 
^""^"^^ . informatitm^ such as khe. National Science Foundation^ 

should be empov^red to stfpport the operation of science 
information centers as well as their development. 

2. Esttiblishment of Federal Grjmts to Informtioh Institution Certbers' 

Libraries and related infofmation distribution centers ha^e ^ 
evolved through United States history from being "membership, 
orgoriizations'fj to being "fr^^ libraries to becoming\with the 
advent of relatively high coop computer-based information ser- 
vices ^^nce again "membership organizations" wherein informa-- 
tion servi<^&ef^a2*e once again restricted to thccc able to pay 
for the'-Tftformation services provided^ either^n a perservice 
or annUdl membership - basis. 

It is the NASIC view that far greater social ben^t obtains 
with the "free library"^ especially in the' sp'eciol'^ase of 
academic research. It is incontrovertible tfizt academic R&D 
ha& become a major driving force .of national Boi^ntific pro- 
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g^ss -and' of measurable gr'Mth in )lie GNP. Therefore, we - 
>yeLieve that the usua\ QOimeroial measures of user dollars be- . 
^ ing exchanged, for supplier services should not obtain, am 
cannot be the basis for the expanded acddemic science R&D the 
nation' needs. • . ' * . 

Therefore we propose that the following policy and T^egislation 
be advanced by NCLIS: 

2. 1 Federal funding iigencies should be empowered to 
support the information distribution centers sup- 
porting academic science R&D. ■ Specifically we ^ 
encourage federal financial support for academic 
. libraries, such sUpport to be earmarked for the 

• / ' purchase of computer-based science information 
s'ervices for the libraries user communities. 

/Establishment, of Uniform' Royaltu Polioy for CormeH oal Research 
Services and Copyright Exemption for Aaademia Researoh Servvoes 

Science information centers, information analysis centers, and 
similar organizations must be enabled to assemble and diss emtn- 
ate the world's knowledge regardless of source, and without 
singular negotiation with each copyright owner, froposed PoUcy 
and legislation: 

3. 1 Information organizations need a federally sanctioned 
' uniform royalty policy to deal effectively with com- 
' mercial clients for information services, and should 
have federal exemption' from U.S. 'copyright restric- 
tions when providing information services on a non- 
profit basis' to universities and, other non-profit R&D . _ 
> ' organizations. ^ ' * 



- Mr. FERGUSON: Mr. Chairman, ladles an'd gentlemen, again I am pleased to 
have this chance for a few minutes to chat with you. 

As you know, perhaps, from the materials that I have ^sabml tted in writ- 
ing, of which you have at least an abstract In 'front of you, I am no^ here _ 
as a lihrarlan; I am not even here 'as, an information specialist. I am here 

as the administrative director of an agency which,! suspect is probably doln^ 

> ■7' " ■ 

more in the I nforTnaTTon , science business than any other single regional agency 

- in the 'country at the moment. It is not very much, but it Is more than anyone 

' else Is doing to develop Interstate regional delivery of ^Information and ex- 

' . 'I 
panded library service* through the network. <. jer • 
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Our agency, 35 I believe one of my col 1 eagues testified this morning, 
Mr. 'Ronald Miller, is the official agency of the S,ix New England states 
chartered by statute, ratified by the Congress, to assist these states on a 
cooperative basis' to deliver improved educational facilities amd opportuni- 
ties for the clti'zens of this region.. 

Some :years ago, through the prodding of librarians, the agency under- 
took to sponsor and (irovide the necessary support services for the develop^ ^ 
men t "of interstate library cooperative activities, primarily relating to 
bibl iographic^ service and technical service capacities which has resulted 
In what today is VM^as the New England Library information Network. 

This is'a^aTl but, I believe, extremely healthy ofganization with 
several* membeUof it who have in fact testified today before your Commis- 
sion, with some^till to come. — ' 

We have recently, through the support of the National Science Foundation, 
entered into a "new and different but expanded activity along the same lines." 
Jhis is a large project whereby we hope to develop a Regional and, this time, 
northeasterft' United States involving ten states_ and not six, academic science 
information center. 

Now, I had nienticned in my testimony In writing that both of these actlv- 
Itles address some of the Commissior>' s Immediate concerns. I cannot talk to 
you'about the details of what should or should not be service to individual 
users, tut \ would, underwrite and undferscore the testimony given to you in^ 
writing and perhaps verbally this morning by Mr. M411er, thatwe are, In our 
organization, at the stage of development where we are not concerned about 
teq^inplogy except its costs, but we are concerned to learn more of user habits 
and 'the user's relationship to the library as an Information access point. * 

, Our organization, as you can tell by Its title. Is primarily mandated 
tb work with ac^emic libraries, academic post-secon'dary 1 Ibrarles. <i Within 
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the library Information network we have responded to the requests of some 
public libraries In New England and they are active and thriving members of 
the services which are avallable*to them through this Interstate library net- 
. work operation. 

Turning to the statement which the Commission Itself h^s^'^lssued concern- 
ing this hearing, « my remarks will be brief jartd then, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask the Commission a question. 

! very sympathetic to the concept of national planning, as I 4?ald..rn 
my written testimony^ but. I |Jo believe the C6mmlsslon, at least In Its written 
j> statement which I have read,j unide/estlmates the potential for achieving your 
natj^onal goals through the medium of the Interstate regional agencies such as 
4:he one that \ represent. I believe. If It were further Investigated by this ^ 
Commission, It would be found to be an agency which would be useful. I happen 
to believe, perhaps because-of partiality, It Is probably essential as a step 
toward your national effort., I believe the Commission underestimates this 
type of potential and I would place more hope herq|fthan thc^CommJsslon now 
sees, and 1' would worry les^s about the peril which the ^Commlssmiysays It fears. 

I agree that building a national library network on a \tate-by-state 
basis Is probably a sel f-defeatfng enterprise. So I urge the Commission 
\o seriously Investigate Interstate regional .arrangements and I think It 
Is very obvious to you that the word 'Veglonal" Is undoubtedly confusing. 
Some people call It "cl tywide,"' some people call It "townwide,** some 

' people call It '^/Ithln the state.'* When we' use the word we are talking 
I 

about interstate *actlvl ties, but there are three pf us In the country\ as 
you well know: the one I represent, the Western Interstate Commission, 
located at BouTd^, Colorado, and the Southern Education Board In Atlanta. 



Between us we serve the higher education interests of 32 of the 50 spates. 



I wniilH hold that this is r|ot a bad bloc to >eglh with and 1 feel 
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that you would .find a great deal of capacity through these three agencies 

)r cooperation in the deyelopment of the standards which are so essential, 
as^we have found through the long laborious years and countless hours of con- 
' versation that we have had to undertake to establish the'New England Llbrw^ 
Information Network, and which we are now undertaking In the Northeast Science 
Information Center. 

My question, Mr. Chairman, is: Why, other than the statements which 
have been made^ about concern, in an ad hoc activity such 3s ours, such as the 
OOLC in Ohio, such as the other networks growing out In New York State ahd 
down in Texas and practically everywhere you can look ~ why you object or 
why you place such little emphasis in your statements on the use of regional' 
boards, whether Jt he, our board or the southern board or any other conglomera- 
*tion of state activities and asi a step toward your national objective? 

I get the impression, "from reading yoor statement, that you have hopes 
through your various researching and hearings of beln^ able to establish a 
master plan which will somehow leapfrog over the local and state and the few. 
existing regional arrangements which exist; and I said in my testimony that 
the managerial and logistical problems that this will encompass are so. 
massive,— and I say this from six of our small states in Nc\; England — that 
I shudder to believe that the actual Implementation could be achieved in any- 
thing less than a decade. ^ , 

So my question to you, ladies and gentlemen, is: What is wrong^with 
interstate and regional operation? 

^Chairman BURKHARDT: I will ask the chairman of the commi ttee^that was 
responsible for producing this first draft to address himself to that question. 

Mr. BECKER: I think that It was not a conscious or a deliberate. In- 
tentional desire to omit It^ but having heard Ron testify this morning and 
now you this afternoon, t feel that It Is sbmething that we very definitely 
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should Include, and I am glad that you both brought It up. 

Of course, the traditional way In which money has funneled from Washington 
has been to the states, and it has been the states who had formed Interstate 
compacts and had created regional activities, using "regional** as you define 
It. I would be Interested In your reaction to the way In whicHi^rnoneyJ could 
flow that wou]d be dlffer^t frolh having It flow from Washington to the states 
~ I mean for the "development of a national network. 

Mr. FERGUSON: Well, I have no formula, Mr. Becker. I thlnk^our gr.ant 
from thefNatlonal Science Foundation Is very obviously one example In re- 
sponse to your question. The Foundation has turned to this agency in the 
hope that a capacity to touch base with six states and to form a bridge* be- 
tween the official governments 'and the post-secondary educational institu- 
tions may accelerate the development, of the activities with which they ha^ 
• already been engaged at separate campuses for the past year, because the pace 
of local development has been too slow. No one who Is concerned with these 
matters is. going to live long enough to see anything of a network developed 
at the pace at which single grants or single state grants would opej;ate. We 
don't know If we are going to bei successful nor do the people in Washington, ♦ 
but if funds are flowed to*the sjates — and here is another problem in which 
perhaps our board is not directly' concerned with the Commission's concerns — 
there Is clearly^a dichotomy between public libraries and academic libraries. 
You talk of funds flowing to the states. mI knowledge,, which is admittedly 
limited, is that these funds that you are. talking about areVunds for library 
development, and I am talking about, funds whllch relate to the development of 
Indepehdent, most often autonomous. Institutions of higher education which \ 
somehow must be developed ^nto a network. You have the same problem very 
obviously If you try to deal with 50 state library agencies, as we do when 
we deal with the 250 libraries of the higher educa*ttonal lastltutlons In New . 
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England, 

You would, In thi s /Interstate region, have to face the problem of'an . 
existing New England irbrary Compact that has never been Implemented and Is 
waiting for som ebod yjfo pump some life Into It* It Is Ironic In a sense that 
a Commission as general as yours, charged with the Improving of academl.c II- 
brary facilities, should come along and be an actual Implementer of an actlv- 
^ity of all six, states, whereas the existing Library Compact lies dormant, 

Mr, LORENZ: I thought that the New England Library Compact rec^ived^ 

aid from the six states, 
\ 

Mr, FERGUSON: No, sir, WeU , there is a board that has now. In the 
past year, been implemented, the New England Library Board; in terms of moti- 
vation, they certainly want to implement the compact, but the source of funds, 
as ^understand It, are federal funds which come to the states. Now, as these 
dry up, as has happened recently, so dries up the New England Board, 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Mr* Ferguson, In talking about this national pro- 
gram, which includes a network, cannot one make a distinction between the 
funding channels and authorities that receive the funds and the mechanisms 
and instrumentalities that are going to compose the network? They don*t have 
to be exactly the same, 

Mr. FERGUSON: I think that is quite right, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr, BECKER: Mr. Ferguson, I ran Ipto another Commission In Washington 
called the National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, and they are * 
very concerned with the wRole nd^ton of regional relationships to the 
federal structure.^ They are studying the local and financial consequences of 
a different pattern .of financial relationship between the federal governm\^t 
and the groups of states. They are working with the Council on State Govern- 
ments, with the League of Mayors and so forth. ' 

Mr. Ferguson: Yes, I am familiar somewhat with that. We tried some years 
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ago to Institute a training program for public officers as middle manageraent 

I • • ^ 

personnel working with local anjd state and county levels, and we were con- 

cerned about the enabling legislation fdr this commission. So we had looked 

somewhat Into that. 1 

Mr. L0REN2: , Are you aware that under the Higher Education Act, Title 2, 

Ibjarles In Chicago did receive assistance with 

Ibrarles? I wonder If you have tried this 



that the center for research II 
the approval of participating 1 
methodology for your board? 

Mr. FERGUSON: No, we have 
juncture. We are only at the s 
feel that ^e should go Into whi 



pointed out In the document th 



not. We are up to our ears In work at this 
tage where we now have enough confidence to 
t we call Informational science. 



Mr. AINES: You asked a question actually of the Commission. You also 



ship 



wlth^t 



dictation and supDort without creating a dependency. These are 



not necessarily two statements 
Mr. FERGUSON: I realize 
Mr. AINES: Those of you 



t the federal government should provide leader- 



whlch can be tied together very easily, 
that. 

that are familiar with our history with the 



Chemical Abstracts Service an(|l the building of mechanized Information, capa- 
bility should recognize now that there are forces In the Office of Management 
and Budget which pretty much preclude anything that looks like support for 
the development of systems of this type. So the point that I have made here 
Is that we In the Commission are looking for legislation to provided firmer 
foundation than perhaps research grants which may come and may go without any 



guarantee.. 

Mr. FERGUSON 



: yX 
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UWRENCE SOLOMON 
Director, N|w Bedford Free Public Library 
New Bedford, Massaphusetts 

Chatrrnan BURKHARDT: Now we have a little opening which has been created 
by someone who is ill and ! want to ask Mr, Lawrence Solomon if he is here. 

V 

I could give you some time, Mr. Solomon, now, If you want to take it. 

Mr. SOLOMON: My name is Lawrence Solomon and I am the Director of the 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, library. I have sperjt some time today looking 
at the draft proposal of the Commission and I heard a lot of testimony, some 
of it about the detailed aspects which primarily affected a person who happens 
to have been reading it from their point of view. The main thing that struck 
me about the draft was that you opened the ddor, but then closed it or paused 
on th'e threshold and did not go any further. 

I think what I am telling you, ladies and gentlemen, is that you do hot 
go far enough. . . 

j^erhaps we should consider that the major libraries in the country are 
not in any sense) any longer local libraries — you think of the Bo§)ton Public 
Library, the. New York Public Library, the Chicago PubHc Library. These ^re 
in no way local libraries; they are dependent upon a wide community through-^ 
out the state and very often throughout the country for use of their collec- 
tions. 

In this sense, I think the major libraries of ,the country, both public 
and these in higher educational institutions, bhould be considered as a 
natural resource and should be relieved of their dependency on local funding. 
Perhaps this Commission should^conslder a federal funding of the major li- ' 
^rarles of the country, both public and those In higher education, on the 
basis that they are ajiatural resource and just as Important^'as other natural 
resourc^es which we are now worklngwery hard to conserve, and perhaps this 



rc'^s 



O support couU be -based on the basis pf matching state funds and some other 
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formula that wouldMnsure that they adhered to the cjlemands of the areaTn 
which they were located. This financial support per|haps also should be con- 
tingent upop open access, and participation In regional or national networks. 

' I. 

You would then establish the basis that you have so, ably presented in your 
draft, that you would have a national network and ydu would be involving 
leading libraries Snd the library leaders In the regional networks and ^ 
statewide network. You ^uld then be able to capitalize? upon existing, 
regional networks, of which there are several^^some moi^active than others, 
some needing some encouragement, some just waiting to do gre§i^ things. 

I wpuld ^uggest, to Insure that the^ regional networks adhere closely to 
the demands of the region, that somewhere along the Tine a regional council 
be invited Into ^e act, perhaps of an advisory nature, which regional council 
would f\ave representation to a|nj<fIonal council which would act^tn the same 
capacity to whatever national and administrative body th^re was, 

I have heard various proposals, and one of them that came over very 
strongly was that the Library of Congress be empowered to be the national co- 
ordlnating and dlre^/tlng^agency; in-line with their other activities In the 
library field, both In public, state ^and^ special ' I Ibrarles part Icularly, this 
would seem to fit In. The national advisory council, so set upl, would be, 
I believe, advisory but have considerable poli^tical power because It would 
be based at .the grass roots of the local and regional levels, 

1^ would suggest that possibly the state and local funds thus realized, 
.Could be used to set fairly high standards for local libraries, which would 
be necessa,ry for them to participate in this regional network. You would 
then leave the way open for local support^ participation, contributions, 
modifications and adaptations to suit local circumstances, and yet you would 



provide the avenue fol" strengthening of the regional networks and the com 

m 
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^munlcatlon of Ideas and of Information Internally within the regional networks. 
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A network could be worked out among the regional councils and the library 
leaders of each area. 



DAVID L. WEISBROD 
Head, Development Department 
Yale University Library , 
New Haven, Connecticut 



' WRITTEN TESTIMONY 

I thank you for Chairman Burkhardt's invitation of July 2 to submit 
written testimony. 

I am writing as an individual who has been professionally involved in 
electronic data processing in libraries for some eight years^ all of them 
spent at Yale University library^ which as you know is a large research li- 
brary within a privately endowed university. The Yale University Library, 
has a number of uniquely strong collections an(L I feel^ is properly regarded 
as a research resource of national importance. My concern is mainly in re- 
gard to the application^,of electronic data processing technology to facili- 
tate the bibliographic (and other) information handling problems of libraries. 
I address myself here particularly to topics 1^ 5j and 6 of the Chairman's 
invitation to submit testimony:: (1) national networking of Hbraries ....^ 

(5) utilization of new technology ^ and (6) The' Library of Congress as 

The National Library .... This letter^ of course^ represents my own opinions 
and not those of the Yale University Library. 

I believe that under the pressure of continuing economic dtsadvantage 
the present de factQ national bibliographic^ system will be" unable to keep up • 
with, the increasing demcmAs placed upon it/ unless a coordinated completer- run ^ 
system can he developed. Such a computer-run system will have to fulfill not 
only the functions presently performed^ but also others not presently pqr^ * 
formed. The MARC Production Service of the Library of Congress and the Ohi^ 
College Library Center are the first majo^ excinples of successful production 
systems serving general libraries (the word ' production is used here in con- 
trast with ' experimental ) . The Medline service of the National Library of 
Medicine is a production service^ too^ but it serves M^specidl community of 
libraries. We are just* presently entering a period in which we will have 
operating the first production models of some of hhe elements that will 
eventually unify to become a national computer-run bibliographic system. 
This system will probably consist of components of heterogeneous design**tied 
together through standardized communications interfaces. Some of these com- 
ponents will be networks organized on state^ regional^ institutional^ or 
professional bases; other components will perform functions for the natic^^ii^} 
a whole^ e*g»^ the MARC distribution service of the Library of Congress. ^Xt^ 
is important now that different designs be tried in various systems in order 
to have an early and effective sifting out of the good from the Bad^ the use- 
ful from the frivolous^ so that this required national computer-run biblio- 
graphic network may he synthesized primarily on the basis\of actual experi- 
ence, not intuition. 
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A nmber of technical problems relating to the electronic processing of 
bibliographic data still remain^ to be solved: . \ 

to devise a means for the multidirectional exchange. o f MAIf (machine 
readable cataloging) data ~ not just unidirectional flow outward 
from the Library of Congress; ' I ^ 



disemina-- 
com- 



to clarify^ and then to 'solve^ the problem of ~ generation^ 
tion^ and use of authority data in machine readable form^ 
plementary to MARC; 

to produce economical multi-font displays ^ both in '^soft'\ 
"hard" copy; 

to extend the benefits of electronic data processing 
out from the back-rooms of the library^ where EDP has beek used so 
well to expedite technical services^ into the front ha%s of the 
library to perform public service more directly benefittir^ the 
library patron. This very general problem subsumes many ^ 
sub-problems^ such as (1) the requirement for high systm 




ity at reasonable cost^ (2) the identification and definition of 



Important 
reliabil- 



the most useful access points to the bibliographic files ^ gnd (3) 
the human engineering^ of a query/display mechanism useablh by the 
general public without the intermediation of trained libilary 
staff. j ' ^ 

' From these features^ and others^ it is not difficult to k>nceive of 
establishing a continually up-to-date National' Union Catalog \NUC) data 
base in machine readc&le form, centrally kept with public access through 
multiple access points (e.g., authgr, ^ title, series, subject) and contatn- 
ing at least prospective records frorit a certa^n data forward,\if not retro- 
spective data. Such \a data base would expedite and enhance the present 
functions of the NUC,i viz., the dissemination of shared catatpguing informa- 
tion and the expediting of interlibrary loan through the dissemination of 
holdings information. If this NUC datfl base were accessible on-line, the 
impact would be especially great, particularly on interlibraiy loan: the 
' electronic communication network that provided remote access \to the NUC data 
base could then alsoiserve as a messagf conveyor for the actual interlibrary 
loan requests themsetves. ^ ^ 



In my opi^nVon, 
'should be: 

to increase its 



the compet^t*l^ve 



the role of the federal government in this enterprise 



financial support 



for M; 



terogeneous prototypes of 



regional (and other) bibHographicS^etworks, in order td expedite 



development of the best approach(es) at\thi& criti- 
cal point of time. It is through multiple attacks on the above 
mentioned probUmB<l^t their most effective solution will be fou^f^id 
A technological "somtion" should not be forced from th^ top; 'f^^ 




to recognize thd full importance^vf^he national bibliographic 
services performed by the Library of Congress and to fum 
adequately, including trial int^faces with various regional (a: 
mother) networks. ; . t 



That proper appVication of electronic data processing technology 
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have radically beneficial effect on the nation^ s libraries las now been 
clearly demonstrated in a few^ specific areas. The potentials for further 
improvement are just beginning^to become clear — fortunately j at a time when 
these improvements are needed.*^ 



I thank the Commission for providing me this opp(?^rmnity to state my 



'J- 



viewsj and hope that you will feel free to call upon me fq^r 
formation I may be able to provide. 



any further in- 



Mr. WEISBROD: I would like to thank the Chairman and the Commission 
members for thi s, opportun 1 ty to come before you. You have tjecei ved my written . 
teslfimony which, of course, represents my own personal view 
areas — not necessarily the official view of the Yale University Lib<ary. 

test imonV\| 




on s<^e problem 



My orientation Is rather more technically oriented thac 
have heard $o far this afternoon. 
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I regret not having been^able to read the Commjssion's 

b 

which did not arrive at my desk before I left to come^herQ, 

you my comments In writing at a J^ieP-trrme. 
Chalrn[ian BURKHARDTj/^ I wish y^u wojuld^ 
Mr. WilSBROD: I do haVe some add\tlonal 

One is that I have just had the^pport 

report of which I trust the Commissi 

Creating apd Using MARC/RECON" (RECON^ 
Edited by John C. Rather and He 

The Library of Congress, 1973)» I as 

number of recommendations in It addre 

say that I certainly agree with them; 

mendations are essentially similar tc 

my own written testln^ny. 

I would like juft to note that considerably less than 

probably less t;han a quarter, of all machine-readable catal 

created in the Unltld States today^ Is orlgltiat Ing at the L 



\ 

\ 

\ 




The rest Is taking place ^omewhere else out In the field, and there^'ls a 

. \ . ' ^ 

pressing need to get It all together, quite 1 laterally. 

I see as necessary a series sOf evolutionary steps progressing, toward. a 

National bl bl lographic system of Increased' effectiveness. One step In this 

direction ~ a preliminary step that mlght^precede any of tholse recion^ended^ 

In "National Aspects ... MARC/RECON" report — would- be the establMsfifng 

on aYrlal basis of a centralized MARC col lectlon-and-dlssemlnatlon operation, 

perhaps (hut not necessarily) at the Library of Congress. This would enable 

tri^l processing to take pTIfce at/the various recipient JIbrarles of the 

'result Ing .merged MARC tapes. 

♦ 

This recommendation Is, magnetic tape oriented, even though I expect that 
the viltlmate. national bibliographic network wilTbe linked by electronic com- 
munications links on at least one level. We wi 1 1, probably see this network 
develop on more than one level. In that the 'network would continue to dis- 
seminate bibliographic information through jientr^lly produced hard copy 
(e.g., books, microfiche) as well as throUgji electronic communications links. 

don't expect .the National Union Catalog a^^ a printed document to disappear 
n'tirely and be replaced solely by a networ|< of wires. What I have Iti mind 
Is something like the system at the Nationajl Library of Medicine which uses 
a single data base both to produce a hard copy publication (the Index 
Medlcus) and to operate an Interactive Information retrieval system (MEDLINE). 

V Earlier In the day we heard both Mr. Qanham and Mr. Cuadra express some ' 
Interest In the ques^tJjga*.35/faQ-4iax^ We also heard allusions to the expec- 
\tation on the part of some that the federal government should cover all. costs, 
■^x, I believe that many librarians feel — and I know that many at ^Yale do — that 
th'eV-wbiuld be,:wm^ing to pay real rnoney. to the Library of Congress to allow 
aLC to increase the'portlon of Its cataloguing output that Is transcribed Into 
■ ^ Machine-readable form. This actua\ly would be not without precedent. The 
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I ^ • 

early PL-48di arrangement , I believe, called for partlcl(patlng libraries to 

* ». 

contHbute financially toward the cost *of the; program. 

These have been just a few, rathjer disconnected, cbmotdhts, supplementing 
my wfltten testimony, whUh J hope was somewhat more coherent. J^ould be 
happ^ now to answer ^your questions. ^ 

Mr. CUADRA: Dave, you made a comment In your paper about mul tl-dl rec- 
»tIonal exchange of MARC records. Were you thinking of anything analogous to 
the ?R I C System where the'^catalogulng Is In some sense decentralized or shared 
among'^'fnstl tutlons,, ^r what dld^ou mean by **mul tl-dl rectlonal"? 

. Mr. WEISBROD: l> not Intimately familiar with the ,ERIC system but my 
impression Is* that If entails a kind of delegated responsibility through which 

It I Si determined ahead of time that certain fields ofi^ferest are going to ^ 

^1 ^ . " - ' , 

be co\i^ered \^ certain clearing house^. That Is not what 1 had In mlfid. My 

. i - * ^ . / r-^ , 

conce^jn Is one that Is shared by a number of people who have been getting tp- 

§ether as a worfcing group (with transpoS^tatlon paid by tiie Council or Library 

^ , ^ \ . ' ' 

Resources) to address the prpblem of buMdfng a comp/ehenSi ve naj:Ional bibjio- 

grapHli: data base in machlVte readable form^., The people. are drawn from In- 

stitutjons, such aa ^tan ford University, the .Unl versi ty of Chicago, and the 

Washington State Library ,N^11 of which are eithe/ producers'or consumer^ <or 

bo^h) of computer servi ces^^ich exploit bibliographic reformat I oj^n* macfjl ne 

^readabie form. iTjiei/^ cWcern Is that rjght now, except Tor private trilateral 

a/reem*int;§, there exists no way for any of the others, 1.^., for Tlorary A 

*to distribute its machine readable cataloguing to libraries B, "C^ and. D. This 

is the! kind of multilateral exchange In minder* ^ . ^ 

^. Tte RECOfi rfeport,. of course, or or I en ted , toward pouring It all Into a 



funnel 



of national scope and having It come out fn a computer-produced printed 



NU€, perhaps fallowed In time by a supplejne^ntary MARC distrlbutloa service; 
Jf yotj 



will, a ^^maehlne-r'eadable NUC." ^nd l^certalhly hope that that will 
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conift to pass ultimately because uncontrolled mul tl-ilateral exchanges may tend 
to be duplicative and expenslv^ Lefs get back to my suggestion for a, cen- ' 
trallzed MARC col lectlon-and-dlssemlnatlon operation. One might call It ex- 
perimental, but the word, "experimental" has a suggestion of hypothesis and 
verification useful to see either multi-lateral exchanges o*r a kind of un- 
flltered centralized Exchange such as l^ust described, which would entail 
' merging with no attempt, at "laundering" (such as the launderlrt^ the NUC bfflce 
now performs on the main entries" of the Items listed In the NUC); just to 
learn what Individual Vlfrrarles can do with each other's machine-readable 
cataloguing.' This operation would be a trial or model ,ln the salne sense as 
the MARC PMot Project, In which we sent out tapes \a sixteen libraries just 

• to see what would come of it. 

■ \ . 

ThePe was a conference that Mr. Becker chan red (the Conference on IHer- 

Mbrary Commun feat ions and lnformat,U)n Networks, sponsoi^ed by USOE and ALA, 
AlFll-6 Hous|^ -Warrenton, VI rglnla, 1970 September 28 - October 2), and there, 
' was a technical subcommittee that met in the coursfe'of that conference that 
• was conc6rnedJ not with the- organizational or financial aspects but the tech- 
nical aspect of putting it together. And'^any of us In that gro'up felt that 
competition was a good way to sort out the gbod ideas from the bad. The 
national bibliographic network wi 1 1 comprehend reg-iopal networks of varying 
design: Consider, for example, that the BALLOTS^^y-stem (at Stanford Univer- 

• si ty- Library) does not look like the.OCLC (Ohio College L^bjary Center? 

• system. The intent,.of this sta-tement is ^oi to praise el ther ^system', nor Is^. 
If to denlgra-te. either one. These two systems reflect very dl ffe^ehf design 
•concepts, oriented toward differen^oal s, and It's only by trying them both 
'out and seeing what users. actual!^ use that yOa gai| an idea as, to what 
really Is imporlant to provide. 

^}()w, It may be possible for someone to 1)1 an a 
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series of coordinated 
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trials. - As ^ parallel one may note that' between the fall of 1957 and now, 

space exploration has taken place wtth a series of intermediate steps qoming 

♦ 

along. We didn^t send a man to fhe moon first off. had to de.velop a 
number of steppling-stone-l i ke technological plateaus, 



ted a dupljication of design, a trying of competitive a 



nany of which represen- 
)proaches, some of which 
irly would not have liked 



were wasteful and some of which were not. But I certaii 

to be the Virst guy going to the moon if there hadn't I)een a Mercury program 
before Apo^o, and I don't think we ought to do that to libraries either. 

Mr. BECKER: Dave, as you know, there are diverse 
.graphic data is being placed into machine-readable fdVrli 
• State has dhosen to go straight down the MARC path and 
the LibraN of Congress does. OCLC has departed from M^RC to a certain degree, 
The UCUC '(l|nf^ersity of California Union Catalog) cataloguing, CALAN-1 up In 



ways in wh ich bl bl io- 

today. Washington 
do It -exactly the way 



Canada have 



been modifications of MARC bgt have not' hit 



f \ There has been expressed, both in your informal me( tings and el^^here, 
tbfe need somehow or other to settle on one way to go because it is going to 



be of benef 
to everyone 



else, the aim being to increase the critica 
readable da1:a that the nation possesses. This takes en 



enforcement 



t not onl 



to--the,.£rgaj>f4 



of a standard. There is, at the present tlne^ no administrative 



going down different paths and of making certain that we stay 
track for the benefit of all? Have you any 



• body responsible for doing this. In the Interim, what 
of avoiding 
on a single 
. subject,? 

^ Mr. WEISBROD: Not very many. That problem certai 
the invention of computers. The problem of whose submi 



it right on the head. 




mass of machine- 
orci ng . . That i s the 



re the passible ways 



wi se words on that 
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Illy exfsted before 
>sion to the National 



Union Catalog looked nice and. whose didn't, I am sure e[( Is ted' before. But 
the compute r does, make the problem more intense. 






We do have one model of 
where peer group pressure se 
brary that had very consclou 
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a solution, at the Ohio College Library Center, 
»ms to be a very strong force. There was one U 
ly taken what we might^ call a maverick approach 



toward completeness of bibliographic records, which, after being subjected 
to enough hammering away by other member llbrarTes, reversed Its position* 
I do not know whether the meriber^hip of the Ohio College Library Center would 



have kicked that library out 



standard that you are trying 
matter of completeness. The 



ultimately* I am pleased to say that It didn't 
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come to that. And I would he pe that that kind of ?nechHn^sm would tend to be 
the operant one In the future. That is I/i response to the enforcement 
qOest Ion. 

In response to the standard questloi); the question Is, ''What is the 

1' 

0 enforce?" One aspect of this' question I? the 
(egree of completeness (or fullnessj required of 
a catalog record depends on tfe functions for which It is Intended to serve. 
It may develop ultimately that we^wil^ be able to admit catalog records of 
varying degrees of completeness_into the '.'national data base" — whatever 
that may turn out to be — wtti the degree of completeness dictating which 
ones of the many possible functions the record can be used for. The question 
of completeness -of cataloguing seems to be One to which trials of the sort 
I des,crlbed earlier will be im^orta^t, as librarians tend to be more clair- 
voyant than the /general^ population. * . ^ 

A second" 'aspect of this standard question Is the matter of record 
structure. Here we are on very firm ^ground with the American National 
Standar^ls Institute (ANSI) standard Z39.2, which very clearly defines the 
structure of records for bibl iograptilc Information for Interchange on magnetic 

the standards question Is that of content 
lements shdl 1 be represented by what codes. 



The third major aspect o 
designation^ I.e., what data 



I 
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The critical work here Is that of the Library of Congress, In its MARC format 
publ Icatlo05kKfor books, serials, maps, etc.). These publlcatlgns have been 
adoptecj^^as^sTandards by th^Airferlcan Library Association (on!)968 January 10, 
at theyWIdwInter Meeting In BaV^Haj^bour, the ISAD Board of Directors unanl- 
mously approved the"5mtar5emealL.^'*the MARC* II format as a pijospectl ve na- 
tional standard*'}. Although thi s/^doptlon was a major step forward for 
American 1 Ibrarlanship, these pobllcavions are by no means ^fl'xed forever, 
but ai;e undergoing evo]u})Ion^y development as our experience' increases and 
ojjr needs change. 

Mr. LERNER: I am surprised to see as one of tlje major technical problems 
the production of multj^font displays and hard and soft copy. . Why is that a 
major problem? I woi/ld think that point size or size of copy Would be more , 
meaningful, and I io know that there are machines whlcb can In fact produce 
multi-font dlspl^s with a number- of types Input. |. 

Mr. WEISB^OEf: • I am not an expert In this field, but certainly most com- 
puter line /rititers would not have a character repertoire at a jsingle moment 
In time^lthout changing the f>rint train to both the Roman alpl^abet and seril- 
lac. y^ou have to go to a fairly sophisticated typesetting^ev|j:e for you to 
get/that. * I 

/ Mr. LERNER: I know of the Harris 2200 or various machine:* like that 

which could do it. . ~ ^ i 

\ Mr. WEISBRODI You' are not going to have either one of those with a 
local terminal In every library, are you?' 

.Hr. LORENZ: Some months ago, Dave, we heard about the em)bryonic research 

* p ' 

libraries, a new kind of consortium of New York, Yalcj-Harvard, Columbia, I 

believe. ... • 

Mr. WEISBROD: Yes. , * ■ 1. 
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* Mr. LORENZ: Is It too early to say what might be developing among this 



t 
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group that might have significance for a/natldtial network plan? . '^^^ 

Mr. WEI^^ROD: Since. I am not designated an official spokesman of that 
groip, I would rather a/voTd that question except to say that a^ planning study 
. ' Is pVesently under way. It Is i three-month planning stCidy which began on 
July 15. We cfkpect It to terminate .on the J5th of this month. The chief 
)lanner is^oseph A. 'Rosenthal who is the Associate University Librarian at 
JC Berkeley, and It is hoped that about a month aftei^the planningy tudy Is 
jover, he will have a report fo^r the four librarians, and I cannot try to 
*second-guess what- is going to be' in that report. ' 

Ms. WU:^"l?buld' you suggest tH^t in the future when the federal govern- 
ment Is funding the libraries, will you-consider the policy In your firgt 
paragraph? You have it down as the poverty problem. Would you consider the 
poverty area the first priority to get the funding or to give more money to 

the poverty area? ' ^ 

Q . ' ' ' ' . j *' * 

' Mr. WEISBROD: I was referring jiust to the general area of cutback of 
•funds , for libraries. I wasn't referrlng'to the depressed area?., I realize 
that there ye many aspects of the national problem 6f\llbrarles and library^ 
priorities, and I would defer'^to the wisdom of the Commissl^on and .not try to 
suggest any priorities of my own. 



JOHN LAUCUS 
Director of Libraries, Boston University 
Boston, Massachu9ett;s 

• ■ I" ■ 

I VRITTEU TESTIMONY . ■' - . 

Thank yOu for the opportunity to submit written i^stimony to the 
Cotmission. ^ / 

• Firstj I shc^uld like to urge the Commission to concentrate its efforts 
on the Library of Congress^ rote as a national library. ^ LC has been as in- 
I novative and res.pon$ive to this role^as has been financially possible. But 
' the responsibilities grow geometrically in progression^ especially'Tft^e 
^ resent anxiety over compatible automated records for library network use: 
EKjC , ^ 
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Some of LC's programs ^ such as Cataloguing in Publication^ are funded 
by grants from' the Council on Library Resources and the National Endoment 
for the Humanities. It seems to me that such grants should be used to enlarge 
and speed up the program^ and regular government funding to keep it going^ ' 
there being no question as to the value of this program to libraries and . 
publishers alike.. « ^ . 

The National Program for Acquisition and Cataloguing and the Shared^Cata- 
loguing Program have so improved the early availability of cataloguing records 
(doubled output since advent of NPAC) that libraries have been able toj^- 
vide service on their holdings more quickly pith ^no additional staff jr^ in 
some cases ^ a reduction in staff. Had it 'been possible for LC to impjL^nt 
its caf^d printing and distribution faster than its budget and the extgenai^s 
of government offices allowed^ the card service and resultant savings would 
Jxave been more dramatic. 

While MEC has expanded from its records of English language monographs 
to include motion pictures^ filmstrips^ slides^ and the beginnings of French 
language monographs^ the further development of MARC for other languages and 
other media is obviously needed as Dell as the development of periplteral ser- 
vices. The annual report "for 1972 expressed a need for funding to pi^de 
automated name reference information in hC's catalogs and for distribution in 
varidus forms. The projected eighth edition of LC subject headings should be 
speeded up so that the nedessary reexamination of the entire system of head- 
ings for philosophical and terminological updating can be accomplished as 
soon as .possible and displayed in a greatly revised ninth edition. 

The most urgent area of all is" in serial publications/, where several 
things ar^ happening: the development of the ISBD-S^ the National Serials 
'Data j^rogram^ i^e MARC/Serials Distribution Service (newly catalogued or re-^, 
cataloged item^-^^^ef^etros in the near future), and the deffiand at 

the grass-roots level for a national machine-^readable union list of serials. 
The NSDP ta assigning ISSN^^and "Key Titles, " but has only about 700 records 
for its data base. Administered by LC, but including the NLM and the NAL, 
the iiSDP still "seeks outside fiends insofar as possible. " Libraries must 
demand increased support for one or both (MARC Serials and NSDP) systems; or 
some combination and compatibility. The altemati^ is to face the expense 
of local conversion of serial records with the attendant problems of entry 
reconciliation. * 

This problem of serials ^requires much study before the best'' solution 
can be reached, and there ark many competent librarians whose knowledge can 
be used in an advisory capacity. Identification of this problem^ as national 
concern with funding to conduct the study necessary to develop a system which 
incorporates the best of all methods seems to me a real priority. 

The remarkable fact, 1 1 believe, is that the Library of Congress has been 
and is able to do and serve and respond as well as it has in so many areas. 
Its reward should certainly be abhe constant concern of the. library world for 
theJiealth and prosperity of the Library of Cor^ess in i>ts role as the 
National Library. ' ' [ 

Second, I should Uke to plead that the Commission take what steps it 
can to support the/repeal of the Tax Reform Act of 1969. Nationally, dona- 
tions of self-generated manuscripts to libraries have virtually halted. Until 
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^the 1969 Tax Act was passed^ cm 
or other papers to a tax-exempt 
charitable deduction equal to 
1969 reform law "accidentally" 
table deductions for such 



author who donated his rmtusoripts^ letters^ 
library or university was entitled to take a 
t)he fair market value of this property. Hk^ 
deprived authors of the right to take chart-- 



contributions. 



restoration of the tax benefit, 
and passed^ would alloD a fifty 
feated in the House. H.R. 2152 



E.R. 3152, introduced by Em. Wilbur Mills, calls for a fifty percent. 



S. 1267, introduced by Senator Frank Church, 
percent benefit, -This latter bill was de- 
and H.R. 697, introduced by Hon. Ogden Reid 
'and Hon. Eduard Kochj call for ^PuU restoration of the tax benefit. The 
American Library Association in testimony submitted to the^ House Ways and 
Means Cormittee has supported txis move for full restoration. S. 1510 and 
H.R. 6764, introduced by Hon. Jhcob Javits and Hon. John Brademas, call noa 
for a seventy-five percent restoration. 

The situation is at the prksent time too fluid. The diversity of repeal 
bills submitted suggests that too little is likely to be accomplished in the 
direction of repeal until libraries, universities, the Authors League, and 
writers themselves draw up a uniform repeal bill and lobby with Confess for 
its passage. The Library of Congress reports that its manuscript donations 
dropped from 283,528 items in 1969 to zero in 1972. Columbia University 
r-.'t. t — ^ percent drop in manuscript donations. 



tt J ^ ^ " 

Libraries have reported a ninety 



Neither institution will aabept manuscripts on a deposit basis; the 
. Boston University Libraries do. ' Thus, our own statistics are not as dramatic, 
although we too have lost collections, and additions to collections,^ due to 
the current tax law. Authors are holding on to their papers, awaiting a ^ 
change in the law or anticipating the sometimes futile hope of selling their 
materials in the. open marketplace. The only ones to gain frm the tax law 
yhaoe been the manuscript dealers. (I would assume that odditiongL revenue ^ 
generated by this law for the Federal Government has been minimal.) 

It is not 'only a question of an author's papers being unavailable for 
scholarship, and scholarship in general, eventually suffering from this, it 
is the more basic fact that papers retained in a private establishment are 
subject to theft, water, dampness, fire, dry-rot, vermin, excessive heat, 
foxing, destruction, loss. Unlike a book - no matter how rare - no other 
copy of a mcmuscript is likely to appear' oj^ce gone. Repositories preserve \ 
for posterity. The current law is diametrically opposed to that. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity. Congratulations on the work pf i 
the Comrt'ssion to date, and best wishes for future success. 



ERJC 



Mr. LAUCUS:. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Earl Ur today the question was ask6d, "What are the needs and wants of 
the library user and what does he deserve?" In my experience, what' a user 
•wants When he comes to a library Is a specific piece of Informatloj/ln book 
-or other form. A user's wants ^re generally Immedla^. He wantfi his I^ifor- 
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matlon. or his book right now. The user's need for the Information is geneca- 
ted by some force. Inr a personal situation, this may be a self-generated In- 
ternal force; the desire foil educational self-enrichment; or It may be an ex- 
temal force; for example, the pressures of the best-seller lists or of the 
Today Show to read a book while It's stMl new. • 

v,^ln a working situation, whether the work done Is prof 1 t-orlented or 
scholarly, the user needs the Information In book or o^her form for the com- 
pletion of some task. In an academic situation, whet+ier It be at the elemen- 
tary school level or at the doctoral level, he needs the Information because 
he has bgen required In one way or another to get the Information. 

What the library user deserves, I think. Is a library system which will 
provide some guarantee of satisfaction of his needs, a system In which some- 
one, somewhere, will Identify, colj^ect, catalo^-r-^fireserve artd give access 
somehow to information which will be needed either^ present or in the fut^jre. 

No library can provide guarantees to satisfy a user's wants on an immedl- 
ate basis, becaus^t^l ther it may not own the information which the user is » ^ 

seeking the pteM contain Ing the Information may have been preempted by 

- <t 

another user. No library, even one with an encyclopedic collection, can 
afford to acquire or house every piece of Information potential ly useful to 
every member of its direct community, as the Commission's draft report points 
out. Further, if I have the library's only copy of the book, you can't have 
it right now, and the Commission can do nothing about that. 

This inability, to SaUsfy user wants immediately is unfortunate, parti- 
ally because^n many cases the -Ubrary's users ar6 also the library's fi- 
nanclers, taxpayers, academic administrators or business executives. 

Two points made earlier today: First, that many large research li- 
*'brarle5 do not know what they have In their own collections. I agree with 
that point and would expand It by saying that many small working libraries 
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hiiiinniiinrfTiaaiia 



do not Jcnow what they have In their own collectloris. the phenomenon of the 
Incomplete catalog and the phenomenon of the cataloguing backlog are, unfor- 
tunately, far too common. 

The second point was that^l Ibrarlans, faced with handling Increasing 
masses of materials, tend to think In mechanical terms. I agree with that 
point also, but I would modify It by adding that librarians tend to th4nk 
mechanically so that they can make Information available to human users as 
quickly as they can. - . * 

The potential functions of the Library of Congress as mentioned In the 
Comml ssi»on * s draft among these, expanding machine-readable cataloguing, 
expanding the MARC data base retrospectively, distributing bibliographic 
data on line, expanding the work done on serials — show that the Commission 
recognizes the need to think mechanically for the human purpose of getting 
the information to the user and freeing librarians In the field for other 
service activities. 

The question was asked this morning about the pitfalls In establishing 
Inter-lnstl tutlonal cooperation. On6 major pltfal^whlch was mentioned Is 
In the attitudes of the librarians considering cooperation: the fear of 
change, fear of loss of autj;}fiomy» 

I think another major pitfall Is In the attitudes of; the users whom li- 
brarians are trying to serve through cooperation. I quote from a non-schol- 
arly periodical, Esqui re , an In^e'rvlew with the founder of one of the term 
paper factories: 

"I started Term Papers Unlimited when I had^ a paper to write 
and ran all over Boston looking far books\ 5o you know how many 
libraries there are In Boston? I Was struck by the Inefficiency 
of the proce*ss. For six hours of reading, I had to spend three 
days on the HTA. -So I figured If a student could hire someone to 



do the research, he cduld save himself a lot of tinie. Students 
have a lot/to do ancj are not going to learn anything running 
from one library to another, looking for a bunch of books, half 
of which will be charged out qr ml§slng- arvyway^.- ' ' 

*'Last year the presidents of half a dozen colleges here In 
the Bosfon area met to discuss what to do about the term paper 
problem, by which they meant me. Now these are college presi- 
dents who have 50,000 students on^the sidewalks ready to burn 
down the libraries^ and they never got together before. So If 
they are getting together now, they must be In a panic." 
I would point out that for a network of any type to succeed, the users 
have to believe In It. Library users and library financiers are going to have 
to continue putting time Into getting their books and their Information, and 
they are going to have to realize that no matter how effective an Information'^ 
network or a lending service Is established at whatever high cost, they wM.l 



have to wait, their wants to get their Information now likely wM j not be , 
satisfied, although their needs for the Information through a system hope- 
fully will be. Any survey In any educative process which this Commission 
undertakes will have to make* library users and library financiers realize . 
this. I think that librarians deserve that. Thank yoy. - ' 

Mr. STEVENS: John, I would like to go back to the first point you men- 
tioned, the Idea of what the user wants, and I know you spok^^, to It from what 
you said you observed In your academic community. 

I wonder If from that observation point you could speak, to the Idea of 
our understanding better what the user needs for Information .when the user . 
himself can't define his problem or can't define his ne^ds/-- and that'l>novf 
happens on the academic campus 'as well as It does off the icademic campus 
and what the library can do about'helping t,he user to* define Ifis needs. Are 



we really In the business of some rudimentary effort, remedial effort with 
the user In order to help'define those needs so thatch) turn w^fe can fulfill ^ 
his desires and create'a library situation in which he achieve^ what he wants 
through a system? i ' • i 

Mr. LAUCUS: Yes^i The concept of the reference interview,, as J learned 
It In library school, telng done by librarians with students, ^jth library 
users, 'prior to the user's appearing In the library is feaslbl^, and I think 
this can be done and i^ being done i\some. academic libraries 



• I knpw that our Ovin reference people are spVdIng time with Incoming 

" ^ . 1 ^ - . ^ ' r — ^ V 

freshmen, trying to edu'cate them on the use of libfarlesV^ 



Mr.' STEVENS: The |-eference interview, then,, Is. being used 



in, teaching 



That" i s' the 



^to fjepor^t to you 



the user how to ask a q(jestion. Is that the key? ' ^ 

• Mr. LAUCUS: Even |irlor to his appearing as a. questioner . 
reference interview wj tfjout a reference question, 
Hr, CORENZ-r— ius-t-^^ -a- point of Information, 
that the Cataloguing in iPubl ication program is no^^ing\foj^wl with appro- f 
orlated funds. The Libt^ary of Congress usually uses grantAfun^s for^Vt^y 
and research development phases and then beyond\that goes 



ippropriate 

funds, and we were successful in the Cata logu.i rtg ^i^n Publication progj-amjj].- 

using that cycle. ^ < | 

Ms. MOORE: Thank you very ,muchr s i r, for your testimony, ^nd ^e inVite^ 

I ^ ' . ^ • 

your continued In terest)) in . the program. . i . 




WILLIAM N. LOCliE • ; , , 
Foreign Study Advisor, Massachusetta Insti^utW of Tefchriology 
V Cambri'cige,' Massachusetts', 



WRITTEN TESTI0P ' ' . ' • \ 

This 4s in respWe to your kind suggestion that i submit written testi- 
' mony to the National C^r^rrission on Libraries and Informfition Soienoe prior to 
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its tleK England regional hearing. 




Let meyix^t introduce myselfj I am William N. L ocke^^ j^ Hding at 25 \ 
Berkshire Roadj Newtonville^ Massachusetts 02160. % ^^educoH m was in the 
* liberal arts at the Phillips Exeter Academy and Bowdoin Ca^lleg? with an em^ 
phasis on foreign^^languages^ culminating in a PhD. in romance philology from 
Harvard in 1941. I taught French at Harvari, Radaliffe and M..:.^. for a 
number of years. After two years of psychological warfare service in Europe 
I became Head of the Department of Modem Languages at M.I.T. in 1945. Eleven 
. years later I Was asked to be Director of Libraries ^ which pos'i th^n^ J held 
for sixteen years^ taking partial retirement and my present povitidn as 
^"—Pcn^eign Study Advisor in June^ 1972. During my years as a libmrian J was 
active as an officer and on committees of the Association of Research Li-- 
rarieSj the American Society for Information Science and the Ir tematioftql. 
Federation for* Documentation. 

To tuim to my testimony^ I should like to addres^ myself ^c^o. 6 of 
your proposed topics: The Library of Congress as the fJatioparl^ibrc^y i its 
^^responsibilities and authority. First may I (point outW^t the\ formulation 
^f^thi^ topic finesses the fundam^ental question whi^}i<should be^^asR^: Should 
rfce Library of Vongress become a national libram^Then there ts the ^Lrious 
use. of the definite article which disestablisJ;^ the two fine existin^nation-- 
al \ibrdri^$j^ in favor of the Library of Cpryress as **th^ National Library. " 
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In^the following I shall discuss t^he conditions under whic 
of Congress, should be made a national luscqry and responsibility 
graphic controlyif U.S. and foreign puhlicati^iii^ 

. - .The^ Lthrary of Congress has provided both-direct and tndire 
of great value to the American people since it was founded in 
library loan ahd photocopy were early and valuable contributions 
lativ.e reference-service has a particular impact on the legis^ 
and on legislatioh\which may ultimately affect the life of every 
Less known to the g&neral public are its bibliographic ^services 
been of great value since card distribution started in 1910. T 
major x)r even medium sl^ed libraries in the country which do^ not 
cards in their catalog aiv^ LC bibliographic publications on thei( 



Some people feel that vh^ Library of Congress ^ could be svre/igthened and. 



provide better leadership and more services if it were made a 
Nationally and,intemationally\he name change would add dignit] 
the largest library in the U.S. and one of the largest in. the wc 



phe Library 
for biblio- 



?t services 
Inter- 
The legis 
lat^ve branch 
citizen. 
These have 
are few 
hctoe LC ' 
' shelves. 



There 



tional library, 
and status^ to 
Hd. 



There is another^ point of view. As LC has grown bigger^ im has grown uri^ 
wieldy. The Center for Research Libraries has hc^ to be set up to handle 
storage and loans of uncommon books j, foreign theses and oertaj^n journals. It 
is nohL proposed that we need a number of similar regional lendira libraries. 
More wid more the contributions of the Library of Congress to t} A library 
world'^ are primfirity bibliographic. :^ 



Conor 



Unfortunatel/j it seems that as long as the Library ,of 
in the legvQlerttve Sranch and owes its first allegiance to the 
bibliographic services will not be designed to meet the library 

- ^ For convenience ^'library world^\is used to include libraries^ 
^j^^-?rytce8 and the public they serve. 



ess continues 
(^ongresSj its 
and informa- 



information 



Hon needs of the of the country. Its cataloguing and classification 
schemes 5^ desi^H^^in^rtartZiy for internal use^ as are the Marc projects and 
sha:red catalcguing^\^ ^ ^ 

There rr^^J^e ^BTis^eption in the case of shared cataloguing but it is 
hard to tell J^iDfar LC has led and how far it has been pushed by the American 
Library Assoc^a^^ ami the Association of Research Librje^ves. Time after 
time the library ps^feb^onal associations have urged the LC to take steps 
which would benefitTihepi^ary world and have supported its requests for ad- 
ditional funds before\oft^^^^m.onal committees only to find delay after delay 
when it comes Ui^arryvnn ^lt<^^%§T)lan. This is true of plans for expediting 
cataloguing. fAno^ker emnplev^he ^^cataloguing^in-source^' proposal of the ^ 
late ^50 ^s to have Lclcatat^g cara^^ printed in each book. This foundered 
on LC^s refusal to c ooperate _ f^hQj^ghSiniiM.ng could have been more elective 
in speeding the puttpia"df books on the shelf and cards in the catalogs of 
libraries all over tiieyorld. "Cataloguing in publication" which is similar 
but less useful to^i^i^raries is now being tried. 

another ca^e e^ight years ago after five years of study and de 
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tailed recommendations by an ARL Committee^ LC agreed to undertake "a national 
program for the preservation of deteriorating bookSj " but it no^ appears that^ 
LC has neneged on that promise. 

s We have, a fine example of what a natiokal library can be ^^^M^ National 
Library of Medicine which has provided outstanding 'Uadershiv ands^rvice^ to 
the medical libraries and the medical profession. Through tAs photocopy ser- 
vice^ then Medlars and now Medline it stands out far ahead of the rest of the 
world in applying mpdem technology to bibliographic and text access for a 
nationwide and even worldwide public in the health sciences^ 

Let us consider a model of m ideal national bibliographic situation* 
Every publication is catalogued before printing^ perhaps^^^ part of the copy- 
right procedures. The process is coordinatedtby a National Bibliographic 
Center with the cataloguing, being done by different research libraries acros^ 
the country. The catalog copy is transmitted to the National Bibliographic 
Center data bank and from there it is. quickly available by modem tech- 
nological means. 

-The simplicity of this model is appealing. Nothing in it is untried 
^and \t can easily be extended to other countries. The difficulties are^ the 
usual ones^ vested interests and shortage of money. When the need is strong 
^ enough^ vested interests give way and the money is found. In this case LC 
would need to be divested of its half hearted interest in bibliographic ser- 
vice to the library world. The cost of the proposed decentralized catalogu- 
ing operation would certainly be less than that of the present. centrdlized 
plus decentralized cataloguing that still goes on with endless duplication 
all ofier the U.S. ' Access networks comparable to those of the Ohio College 
Library Center Would have to be paid for but the rapidly growing success of 
OCLC and similar service^ indicates that this would offer ^ no serious diffi- 
culties. 

The National -Bibliogrt^hio^nter combining the biblio^i^aph4ns-^^ 
of LC^ NAL and NW with those of^the National Technical Info mdtion Ser jhicef^ 
would give cofhplete coverage^ ndt only of monograp^^ but also of serials and 
technical reports. It would provide the kind of service orientation which 
,0re library world nee'ds. 



I The administration of the National Bibliographic Center aomld logically 
be \'>ut' under the National Bureau of Standards but in i(iew of th'p trend toward 
witvdrca/ying federal support from public" services^ the liSrary World un- 
douH^ly going to have.^o pay for bi3li6graphic services received. Xhe 
chi^lce^ will be to Buy t^m from cormercial sicppliers cr run thm ourselves. 
The^kevic^ of a semi-^pviblis: corporation should be considered^ 'following the\ 
pat tern of public interest and pyJflic service in Comsctj the I^lic Broad- 
/ cas :ing Service and the P^t Office. With a Board ofWrustee^ drawn from 
J " GoViimmentj. the library worl4 and the public j some firiancing might be pro- 
vpd'M by the FederaV government. ^ 

To r^!tf^ to the Library of Congre:^ the .decision whether it should be- 
^com^ d national library would seem to "h-inge^on the answer to one question^ 
can it be turned around 180 degrees so that its first loyalty is to the li- 
^. bra'^ world and "service jito tkmgress has second priority? Putting it»^other 

1 ti^ 



can one realistically expect Congress to ^accept this dhange in priori-^ 
for^iis librarif and vote\dequate financing?- 



If the answer to these "Ijuestions is Ty^s^j then it is possible but still'* 
not^ necess^ily desimble^ to transform LC into a national library. Even if 
i^riis is done hoifever^ it is far from^cevtain that a nationwide .bibliographic 
,sex^)ice should^be attached ^o it. . - , , 

p J ' ' > ^ , . ■ ■ 

Tf'J^he answer is "no'' LC^woufid be a national librarij ^in name only - not 
a u^efid coYpept* ^And in ^hat case the Libra^ of Congress should clearly * 
conjentrate^oj^ pj*oiiiding service to jCpngress (i%d acting as a research library 
for the Washingtonr, area but no longer attempting to supply, 'the bibliographic 
ne^is ^ the- library world. The Naiional Union- Catalog could be incorporated 
int i the National Bibliographic Center^^ta bank as far as desirable. LC^s 
prOi\ess\ng departments /yould be substantially redueli^ in size thus solv^ing 
their chronic space and manpower r shortage. . \ ' 

* ^ Real bibliogrdj^hic control of alt p^jblitlked material in tit^ U.S. is not ' 
a now dreamj it! is an old nightmare . Bibliographic services nee'd-^o he co-- \^ 
^ j^rdinatbdy exp(x^d>an4 redirected towards^ tjie goals of maximum service. ^ 
.^fter mafty yearsl^&tjbaiting Hp ih clear thqt LC canilot or will not 'take up 
this challenge. ^.,...&ivate .industry is helpj^ ifith some services regional 
organizatifit}S with other s\ /^ith. the help bf the Commission the research li-^ 
hraries of the Qpuntry%)ill have to take the l&ad in planning ^,(md executi 
a Solution. ' • ^ *i • * 1 . \ -* r 



I might comment briefly on the dj/ftft s^tatemenr which t re 



Mr.- LOCKE: 

ceived in the mail the other day, if you would I!k4i* 




I wi 1 1 not tnaKe edi- 



tori al. comments, but I would l^glad to hand a, copy. of the draft yith some 
edi.torijjl' coipments pn'it to arjy appropriate person. \l'wl^f only make more 



general 



Ms- 



. coipments pn 'i t to arjy appropriate person 
^ ^ ^^^^ * • - # , / ' « 

coitim6nts. 

' v. 

, -MOORE: 




IT*"- 



i * 

If you will hand that to our- Chairman , Dr. '^Burkhardt.^ 
As you can^see from my rapid tufning of'pages, I have very 
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iTttle to add. On Page 5, -however^th^re Is pne comment that I would ]\\^e to 
(Sake. \\ the middle of the page at the end/of the second paragraph there is' 
tfie statement: / / 

''However^ others are al ready ^experimenting with inter-act ive ^ 
computer time-sharing networks for data retrieval and stJll others 



are Investigating fulure use of electronic communications for the 
routing of whole books and documerC^^rbm one place to^^another as 



an al tero^ti ve*<p mall.*' 

I thIpK this, at preseht cost, is expensive. 



- . . / 

f you can get fr.ee com 
municatiorfs netwprksVit won't be. , But It wllj be *(ime-consuming with present 
technology. It takes a long time to send an 8 1/2 by 11 page over telephone 
'wires\ You woul<i have* to have microwa^ links, andithis ^s ^very^" expensive. 
• But, of course,, if somebody else pays for It, it's fine. I have some Infor- 
matlon on that .subject In an article that I wrote, "Computer Cost for Large 
' Libraries.", which I am sune Is^ aval l.able to the committee. I have a popy here 

if you, would 1 Ike. ' 
V liow on Pagli 8/as a further comment I would like to suggest deletion 
of the second paragraph. I think it's incom^^lete, ahd I think the last sen- 
tence IS vyrong. ' I ^ee no reason to believe that we "have more knowle^i^a^d 
5ata*wi'tbin our own borders th^a^any other count>ry.'|' I suggest that thisMs 
.'y/n unnecessary /jnsul t to other ^countries. ^ * ^ 

\' On. Page lO'under "Organ izatVoh^'l perhaps I will just read the note that 
I have written at* the bottom of ^age 10: • ^ • r 

"Whatever solution is foy^nd, short of putting this (and 
"this" is the new operating organization) in the /egi slativ^' ^' 



b 



y^ch, which wou^ld be ^/pong, there will be a.hfuil,ding c^)nflic/-^ 
of interest between thfs orgartizatiou and the Library of Congress. 
Q . See Pagi iV'^ ' ^ 
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role of the Library 



And tlpat refers simply to Page 13, which Is on the 

! ' 

of Congress. My statement bears on that topic: 

I belreve there is a conflict between two statements oh Pagfe 12, the 
first sentejace on the page and the second, indented paragraph below on the 
page^. 

^ The first sentence s^ys that the Federal Government would fund those 
aspects of [the program of common concern nationally, et cetera, and the States 
would fund libraries within their own jurisdictions. 

The second indented paragraph below on the page says t>financing the State 
share of ii:s obligation to the national program. and State 1 i brary "developm.ent 
according l:o formulas which take the entire state population into account.*' / 

Perha(>s there /s no conflict, but it' seems to me possible that there is. 

I also wouTd suggest that in that second indented paragraph the formulas 
that are needed are we ighted formulas, to take into accjount the type of popu-' 
lation distribution within the S^ate. 1/ you have different eth(i*ic groups. 
If you have industrial versus agricultural states, the heeds obviously are 



/ 



very different. 

That ends my substantive comments on .the draft, but I would like very 
much to transmit to you my editorial comments which are one or two per page; 
and for a draft, that is really very good. I think the draft statemen/^is 
excellent, and ] w^ld certainly suppdtt it. * 

/ Chairmah BURKHARDT: You have a rather,- shal 1 I say, atypical view of 
the Library of Congress as^far as we have iie^rd, at any'rate, ahd 1 think 
you raise a number of question's. If i understood it correctly, you 'are say^ 
ing thd^LC is not now a national library or certainly not the national li- 

/■ ' • • • 

brary in an.y de facto sense and that a lot has to be done in order to make 
it the national library; I guess ai that part we would agree* pretty well. . 
Q But you are concerned about whether it should be made the central biblio- 
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graphical reference place f c r the countjry and be responsible for various other 
functions that we would thirk of as beliig done by a national library if we 



J were ever to have one, 

I would 1 1 ke very much 



brarTes of 



amount of coordination and 
of Congress and the other 1 
cally no program that we pi 
discussions with 'the major 
larly through the Associat 
development of standards, for example, 
we work very closely with tpe American 



Lorenz, who must have* reacted very 



to have Mr. 
4 

definitely to what "you had tjo ^ay, put jsome questions to you and perhaps have 
a little cont;roversy going. 

Mr. LORENZ: I don't win t. to get j^to a coatroversy, but I would say 
thjt from my direct knowledj^ Bill, yqu have grossly underestimated the 

communication and cooperation between the Library 



i^5n 

8 



And in terms of some o 



planned cooperatively, I wojld say the 



the country. I think there is practi- 
in or develop in which we do not have extensive 
ibraries arid librarians of the country, particu- 

I r 

I 

for Research Libraries. With reference to the 
I would say .this Ms certainly true; 
Library Association as well, 
our most Significant programs which we have 

national program, for preservation and' 



cataloguing has almost unan 



ing tried but is an Ongoing 
nrakipg grfeat strides. And" 



mous 



support of t^ie libraries of the country. 



'The Cataloguing In Publicat'on programlto which you .refer 



is now not only be- 



program with Congressional appropriations and ^ 
rhrterms of the preservation program, our funds ' 
that we are getting from thfe Congress for preservation purposes have In- 
creased remarkably over the past ten years. So I think you have jiist gener- 
ally underestimated what .the Library of Congress Is doing and hopes to dd 
more of l.n the future. ' ' . . ^ 

Chairman BURKHARdT: Would'yoju not also say thalr In one sense at least 



it Is an exaggeration say/ak I think you do, that the services tfi Con 
gress have priority?- course'" the legislative reference ser^^e h^s a 
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priority and It is the Library of Congress In that sense and viry much* so, 

but one cannot say, as far as its budget Is concerned and all that, that 

I 

Congress puts the largest sum of money in for that service* I th-Ink Iq toto 
the legislative reference service is what percent of your budget? 
Mr, LORENZ: Less than 10 percent. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: The remainder Is^or other things su :^ as MARC arid 
various services that go furth^/^hah the Congress or even the 

a ' , ( 

Mn LORENZ: Yes, of course. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: ^ Well, I want you' to respond to these 
you think we have got It wrong, we would like to know, 

Mr, LOCKE: I understand John's position. John has a jot 



lovernment; 



things. If 



jto do,» and he 

couldn't very well take any-other poslt-ion even If he thought differently^ 
But don't think that I think he thinks differently, because I im sure he 



doesn' t. 



the staff of 



Nevertheless, it woul^ hardly be possible for a member of 
the Llbrar^ of Congress to come here and agree with what I am saying. This 
is* a very uncomfortable position for me to be In* I realized in writing 



that document that it would' not be popular among my frlends^ on [the staff of 
the Library of Congress or many of the former employees. 

>tr, DUNLAP: Former frfends,' ^ - ^ i 

(Laughter) i 

Mr, LOCKE: With some of my former friends Qja^he staff of the Library 



of Congress or other .places, • * / ' 

I, However, /reflected a long, time before writing that paper, and I would 
be happy to hear any further objections, but I remain unconvinced that my 
position Is wrong. For one-, thing, ther6 Ts one. very fundamental consldera- 

V 

tton that.botbers me here, :lt Is so trite thgt I hesitate to raise It and 



yet trite things are often -trl te' because they are true. 



No~man can serve two masters. As far as I am concerned, tffe Library of 

Congress should be either a national library or the Library of dpngress, not 

both, and it should see its role as a national library that is responsible 

to the nation, not through Congress but through the libraries and the National 

Library, system, because the libraries of the country are-the agents of the 

users of libraries, and the national library should be the agent of those 

agents. It should be an agent directly responsive to the needs of thfe users 

of the libraries, n/t filtered through the members of Congress who have too 

many. Irons in the 'fire, too many things to specialize in any one thing. , 

The library profession is a very <;Qmp lex and difficult one. I was only 

15 years in it, and many people would thhik^ didn*t learn nArly enough in 

15 years. I think so, too. Nevertheless, I am aware of the difficulty and 

complexity of it. * But I do feel very, very strongly that it will not do to 

have Congress holding th^ purse strings for this directly, particularly if 

the name Is still Library of Congress. This js a very bad situation. If 

Tthe name disappears and it is called the Natipnal Library, then .it will be 

} r 

better. ^ ' / 

' / - 

Chairman BURKHARD^: Congress holds the [burse Strings oh everything. 

Mr. LOCKE: 1 realize that verylwell, but the administrative departments 
are a lot freer than the legislative, frfeer of direct control than the legis- 
Native departments. ^ • . • 

Chairman BURKHARDT: I don*t want to get Into an argument with you. We 
have a number of people who also want to question you: Mr.. Dun Tap and Ms. , 

Scott. . ^ \ ' 

\ J ' 

Ms. SCOTT: My concern was .about your statement on the p/eservatlqn of 

/ 

* deteriorating' books. John hag^spoken to It. What further would you retom- 
O nend that the Library of Congress could do beyond the program they already 
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have la- effect? I am with the Smithsonian Institution. We also have an 
interest in preservation. ^ 

/ Mr. LOCKE: What I am concerned about is that' it fias taken so long to 
get the program started, and there, isn't any visible sign yet of a program 
. which was planned very carefully years ag^o ajid which may now be rolling; but 
like many tttPfip done In the world, they take a long, long time. And one " 
frequently wonders why they take so long^, whether It is a lack of interest 
or lack of money whicTi reflects a lack of interest or whether it is a 
matter'of priority. I don't know what the .cause is, but I do know that there 
were definite promises made many years ago 1 stated the date and I can't 
remember it and these promises were repeated In similar form a good many 
years later after ARL had set up a new committee and restud^ed the whole 
question. I suppose this new committee and restudy was necessary^ because 
nothing had happened during the interim of a number of years'. And I just 
/wonder whether it is going to happen again. t 

Mr,. DUNLA!^: I had one minor ^oint. I appreciate your rlgM: to , say what 
you tlilnl^, Bill, about the Library of Congress. I happen to disagree with 
you. .1 think they do a very splendid job. 

Mr.^ LOCKE: I h6pe you read the second page of my statement^. I think 
they do a very good job, too. 

Mr. DUNLAP: I am a former staff member and worked on some of the things 
they have done. I worked for soine years in the manuscripts division, and the 
Library of Congress certainly deserves credit for many things'. They didn't 
do Iti^alpne bu't spearheaded It and provided the style neces-sary for the pre- 
scribed manUscript collections, and they got the job done^ 

One little editorial note on your statement on Page 2 where you say as 
LC has grown bigger. It has grown unwleldly and that the Center for, Research 
O libraries had to be set up to handl>4 storage and loans of uncommon Dooks. I 
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would submit that this Is nbt historical ./ .MUC^the predecessor of CRL, was 
set up by the presidents of about a dozen mid-West universities primarily as 
a depository library. . / • . 

Mr. LOCKE: Yes, but I dldn»t refer to/MlLC.^I hefelT-efl^^o^^^ 
for Research Ltbrarjes. 1 think Its functlV(i Is now quite dlf Tverent/^^^! t 
IS being taken over by ARL because.. 1 1 .has a d I ff^^PCTTt^f unct lon.y It no longer 
serves only the mid-West library area. ^ ^ . ^ ^ \^ ^ 

Mr. DUNLAP': The MILC was transformed Into CRL but.hot with regard to 

CBT unyjielding the faction at'LC. • ' ^ 

' f 

Mr. LOCKE: I have heard mgch crfticlsm-of the Inability of the Library 

♦ 

of Congress to provide Interllbrary loans; that LG does. not handle foreign 
theses any more*, that they have all moved to the Center for Research LI- 
^ brarles. This to me Is an Important area because I tjave been in' an academic 
library. LC doesn^t have a "lot of the jt>urnals -which are in CRL. Littl6 by. 
littltf \\ seeqis^jo^e CRL Is taking on a number of. functions that would be** 



/. long to a national 
Mr. DUNLAP: ' 
that CRL had to be 



1 1 b ra ry . 

don*t.deny it has taken on some of these, but 




set up to handle some of the things that It Is no^ doing 
because LC had groJ/n to be unwieldy. I just 'dispute that. 

Mr. -LOCKE:. Maybl It was an jhfortunate way of presenting^ It. Perhaps 
I have clarified, my opinion 4n tKis discussion. * 

Mr. LERNER: I think Mr. Locke has one point that we have all [DeenN;i^r- 
looking, and that is that the process by which the Library of Congress be- 
comes anything Is a legislative process and a political process, and. It seems 
to me that we have not thought through the pol I tl cs, -^uote-/nquote, oTaH 
• of this before we mbve-any further. That Is my only comment. 



ERIC 



Mr. AINBS: I don't know whether I am trying to get you off the hook or 
not in my question to you, but In your last statement y^ou ^uggest that, with 
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the help of the Commission, the research libraries of the country will have to 
lead In planning and executing a solution, a solutlon'deal Ing with bibliographic 
control* How realistic do you think this is? 

Mr* LOCK|: This may or may not be -real I stl c, but I feeKthat the research 
libraries of the country. and the Library 'of Congress have been cqnylnced for many 
years of the need for better, more complete bibliographic coirtroly It Is Impos- 
sible^, I would say, to be In the library business arid not realize how central 
this Is to the operation' of any library ar loformatlon facility of ^ny klnd^ 

One of our b*lg problems is . to know what is being publ lshe<i and where, you 
can get it* So the research libraries are very eager to, assist In anything Xhai^ 
can be done to Improve bi bl fographtc control and access. I did not mention ac- ^ 
cess but, oT^course, that follows* on: as soon as you have got the contr61, then . 
you need the .accessv \ ; ^ 

So t^hat^|s wKy I feel that the -research libraries should be called upon . 
even more than the>f are to^jvork not only with Lt I haven't mentioned the two 
xiatlonal libraries but I J^fould like to, because we 'haye two nat4onal tlbraries, 
and I was particularly offended by this use of the term'' the national itbrary 
when we* have, two which are outstahdlng, ibartlcularly the M^dJcai Llfcrrafy. '1 
think the NatiorjaT Library of Medicine has done some extraor^Jlnary v^ork which LC J" 
cQu.ld have Pioneered In.- > ' ,v ' ' . ' 

\ ^ lnclxlenta.1 ly, the National Mecfical Llbrary^ls an example. of the sort ot\ ' 

. / • ' ' • " . * ' ^ / . ' ^ ' . ' ^- 

re.latlpoahip J would Ijke to see between the pther natlcyal library. If you ^ • 

will, the thitr^ national 1 Ibrary,! ani the professional grogps gnd the users of 
^ the country* *ThQ reason the National Medical Library has been successful ft$ - 

• very close^^orklng relationships between l*tsejf, the'medlcal , 1 Ibfa/les of the ^ • *w 
countjry, and\th6 doctQTys of : the couQtry.* • ^ / . , ^ 

Now I am posing, I think, an eXl^emely ,dl.f f icul-t and .perhaps >n Imp0ssll5l<5 
task foit any gener^T ria/tl^al library to have thU sort of close working contact 
^^^„Ith all the other professional -grpups* .except agriculture, of the country/ Y^t* 
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this Is the real way to get understandjjig of user needs and user support, which . 
means money to run an Information serv^fce and libraries. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Oh your point about consulting the research libraries, 
you are no doubt aware of the report on research 1 libraries that was made by an 
AC LS .Committee for the Advisory Commission on Libraries. ThU committee was com; 
posed almost entl rely of reseaYch JIbrarlans, and their recommendat Ion^wa,s to * ^ 
turn the Library of Congress Into a genuine national library, calling It The LI- 

o 

' brary of Congress, the National Library of the United States,. and then adding 
functions .and aU that sort of thing to It. But the research librarians did not 
go so Tar as to recommend that sort .of status that you are recommending, possibly 

^ belsause they felt It was unrealistic. 



^ mV., LOCKE: it may be unrealistic, 



Chairman BURKHARDT: They had been asked fpr their opinion and their plan- 
ning, and their planning Is there. I am sorry to say that the report Is now 

'>•; .... 

. ^seven years old and aothjng much has happened to the recpmmendat Ions , but never- 

theless ^they are Jj^ t??e picture. . 

.Mr. LOCKE:'''Nt Is, difficult for the.A^sociatlon of Research Libraries to 

make any recommendation which would make the Library of Congress unhappy because 
if ' ' ^ ^ 

the Li brary ,bf Congress Is a meniber and is well represented by former staff, ^ 
membei%B:. ' 

. I m{g[h4: ^ay that to me*»one of thffe most striking successes of theJJbpary of 

Congiress. ^ have notH^d jt^Is ever since I' have- been In the library business — 

Is t;he loyal t7: of forrtier "etnployees. ■ • i 

^ Ms. MOOR&: ^T wa5'*5a- member of the old Advisory Commission, afnd I recall 

thJs .argupjent gofng 6n Ifi/$f\at Commission about b^Jl?- recommendation. It was not 

i because o^.any faul t we foun^. Wf.th the' LIbirgry of Copgre^s.at that ^Ime or ^ow, 

I J *' but in discussing It t{ien,^e w^fe concerned about the pride of* Congress in the 
« • . , *. ' ' « . < •■ , , ^ 

>' . * ^ , ' . (I 

LfBrary and that they would not take kindly to It being a n^aflonal library, and 

Vn9i-it Is something that hasn't been brought out today. ' 

hHJC I ^ ' 
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'Mr* LOCKE: That Is part of my po^nt* That Is why Tthlnk that unjess It 
Ipecomes a national library In fact and not oaly In name, the traditions §re^olng 
tfi be too strong. o - 

, You see, I feel the working relationship between the national library and 

the»research libraries, probably the Association of R^^areh Libraries, should be 

a working relation not of the supper i or ^\o the inferiors, which It \s tojdiy fn 

many ways* The Library of Congress In ffiany ways calls the tune*. I often feel 
'* • » * 

that for LC consulting ARL Is a formality; that* ^leel slons are made first -r and I 
am going way out on a limb, now, and I am sure people from LC would like to argue 
on many matters where this Is undoubtedly true 7- nevertheless, there 4^ always a 
feeling that 1 sense In meetings of ARL that when the Library of Congress speaks, i 
everyone is careful what tKey say because, obviously, LC Is a very Important,, 
very large organization. 

This should not be the relationship between the national library and the 
major research libraries of the country. There should be a relationship of 

• • • • / 

equality there. They should meet on a footing of equality In orde^ that the 
best ideas can be put In^p effect. * 

Mr. CUADRA: I don*t think you are the type that Is cowed by liav^ing atypi- 
cal views, but I would just remind everyone that the young fellow who pointed out 
that the Emperor's new clothed were somewhat different tFfi|n had been perceived 
also h^d^an atypical view, I think^ the questions you have raised are very legiti- 
mate af^ cannot be evaded *and I hope that this Commission will be able to push for 
some answers on them. ' 

jMr. L0REN2: I woul'd like to clarify for a moment what Ms. Moore said in 
terms of Congress' attitude toward the Library of Congress^^ Since nin^-tenths 6f 
what they appropriate for the Library 9f Congress is for national library sePvicd[s, / 



I, think that you shoujd understand that most of their prride\in the Library of Con^ 
qfess Is in tfifms of Its natI(Mal library services and..not what they derive from 

• : • 

Y tjhe Library themselves In teijpis of their own reference and researt^h services. 
"""" , , cia 
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• ... * \ 
this Is -the real way to get understanding of user needs and user support, which 

means, money to run an Information 'service and libraries, 

G+ialrman .BURKHARDT: On your* point about consulting the research llsbrarles, 
you are no doubt aw^re of the report on research libraries that was made by\an 
ACLS Committee for the Advisory Commission dn Libraries, This ccimlntee was 
pdsed almost entirely of research librarians., and their recomme/(dat r^n was to 
turn the Library of Congress Into a genuine national 1 1 brary , |^a| 1 Ing X^t The LI' 
brary of Congress, the National Library of the United States, and^then adding 
functions and all that Sort of thing to it. But the research librarians did not 
^ go so far as to recommend that sort of status that you are recommend I ng , possibly 
because they f^lt I t\fas unrealistic. ■■ ' . - 

^ , Mr. LOCKE: It may be unrealistic. - * 

. Chairman BURKHARDT: They had beeVu asked for their opinion and their plan- 

ning, and their plannJng is" there. I ap^sorry to say» thaL t-he report Is now 
,spven years old* and nothing muchji^ happened to the recommendations, but never- 
theless they are in the picture. 



Mr. LOCKE: It Is difficult for the Association of^J^esea^ch Libraries to 
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make any recommendation which would make the Library of Congress unhappy because 
the Library of Congress is a member and Is well/represented by former staff 
members. 



I might say that to me one of the mostjstr'^iQcf* successes of the Library of 
Congress I have noticed this ever since I \avedeen the library business 
IS the loyalty of former er/ployees. . ^ . * 

Ms. MOORE: I was a^member of the old Advisory Commission, arid I retail 
this argument going on in that Commission about our recc?T^m.^nd^.tion , It was^not 
because of any fault we found with the Library of Congress at that time or now, 
but Id dJscussIng It then, we we^e concerned about the pride of Congress '\n the 
Library and that they would not J:ake kJndly to It beirtg a national. 1 Ibrary, and 
gP^^at Is something tliat hasn*t been brought Out" tpday. ^ ^ ^ 




i. LOCKE: That Is part of my point. That Is why I think that unless It 

becomes a H^tlonal library In fact and not only In name, the traditions are going 

— \^ 
to be too stiVig. 

\ 

You see, I feel the working relationship between the national llt^rary^and 
the research libraries, probably the Association of Research Libraries, should be 



a working relation not of the superior to the Inferiors, j^hich 



many ways. The Llbrafy of Congress in many ways calls the turje. I often feel 
that for LC consul t/Ing ARL is a fprmallt^; that declslons^are made first — and I 
am going way out on a limb now, and I am sure people from LC vould ^like to argue 
on many matters where this is undoubtedly true — nevertheless, there is always a 



it Is today In 



1 

feeling that I sense in meetings of ARL that when the Library 
everyone is careful vyhat t)te7Tsay because, obviously, LC Is a 
vdry large organization. 

This should not be the relationship between the natlojial 



of Congress speaks, 
very important, 

1 ibrary and the 



^ major research libraries of the country. There should be a relationship of 

. ^. % ^ i 

equality there. They should meet on a footing of equality in prder that the > 

^ / ' 

<^ " ' 

best ideas can be pi^t into effect. r ' ^ i . 

Mr. CUADRA: I don't think you ahe the type that is cowed by hav(ng atypi- 
cal v|ews,, but I would just remind everyone t^j^t the young fellow wtfo pointed out 
that the Emp§ror*s new clothes were somewhat different than^had been perceived 
al|o h^d an "atypical view. I think the questions you have raised are very legiti- 
mate and cannot be evaded I ho^)e that this Commission will be able to push for 
some answers on them. ' • „ 

Mr. LORENZ: I would like to clarify for a moment what Ms. Moore said In 
terj[ns of Congress^/atti tude toward the Library of CoV^gtess. Since nine-tenths ,of 
what they appropriate for the Library of Congress is for national library /Services, 
I think that you should i/nderstand that most of their pride in the Library of Con- 
gress Is in terms of it^ national library services and not what t(1ey derive from 
^^9i^"the Library themselves in terms of their own reference and researfch services. 

ERIC ;.e;? / 
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In terms of the preservation program, Bill, I hope you are reacijing our 
most recent annual reports because these do reflect"lrh^ tremendous s|trides 
that we have taKen in the .preservation field. We now have a laboratjory of 
over 30 people. doing rese^Vch and development in this are^ and a large 
restoration program. So ij hope you are keeping up to date with what; is goihg* 
on 



Hr. LOCKE: there is;a 1 i ttle f ference in definition bf terms 

and what I was saying. I wasjj^t 



tween what you, are saying 



referf^ 



ing 



here b^- 

I 

to 



restoration but to a program which was recommended by ARL twice aft<ir very 
careful study Including m^ny specialists on how to preserve single copies of 
rare and disappearing bool^s, books that are fa 1 1 i ng apart. 

Could I take a moment to answer Carlos Cuadra's very kind comment? As I 

i ~\ ■! 

said earlier, I wrote this report with considerable trepidation because it is 
never ee/sy to take an unpopu la review, particularly if one feels he may be 
/Called upon to support it>^fore a group of people. And I realized full well 
that 1! was letting myself open to criticism, public criticism. On the other 
hand, I did feel'^that It was desi rable" that this view be presented, and I 
would not have. presented it if othef librarians had not taken similar posi- ^ 
tions with me in "^^cussion. I «m sorry th^t no One of this persuasion among 
the library community hSs testified before you. If so, I am sorry that I, 
like the boy who saw the Emperor/s rio-clothes situation, am a minority of one. 
But what -Carlos has, said makes me happy that I wrote down what \ had in m'ind 
and presehted it to you. . ' ^ ^ 

Th^nk you very much, Carlos. 

ChalYman BURKHARDT: Tha^k you very much. Mil* LoVke, and I I|6pe, as I 
s^Id earlier, that ^pu will send us your comment sVQn^he national plan. 
Mr. LO(S<(E: With pleasure. 
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WOLFGANG M. FKEITAG 
Librarian, Fine Arts Library, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

5 ' . 



VRITTEN TESTIMOM 



Thank you for your letter of 10 July i&7Z. I am honored by the invita- 
tion from the National Commission on Libraries cmd Information Science and 
its Chairman to express my thoughts on some of the current nieds and problems 
that libraries and information services faoe^in this country today. J" also ^ 
appreciate the opporttcnity that you give wipiesses to focus on one of the six 
' . areas of eonaem stated in your letter. , , 

I have chosen item', #3 on your list: Criteria for designation of proposed 
• national and regional resource centers as the toptc of my l^esttmdny. 

' Before addressing myself to this topic I would like to identify myself as 
requested when submitting statements to a^hearing in letter form. 

^ * I am" the Librarian Qf the Fine Arts Library of the Harvard College Li- 
brary' (19p4 )^ Lecturer oh the Fine Arts and Member of the Faculty of Arts , 
and Sciences. I have been in the library profession Jor over twenty years ^ - 
# most of these at Harvard where I have had varied experience in cataloguing 
1 and classification^ as head of a science library and as Associate University 
Librarian for Resources and Acquisitions. I am interested in education for 
librarianship and have taught as a guest at library schools and have been co- 
* chaimtm of a federally funded Institute for Training in Librarianship 

(Buffalo^ 1969). I have been a member of J>he American Library Association 
' (Chairman^ Art Subsection 1968-69^ Chairman^ Subject Specialists Section 

197U?2)j and the Special Libraries Association. I am a mniber of the College 
Art Association of America^ the International Association%'f Music Libraries^ 
and I am a charter member of the Art Libraries Society of North America 
(AHLIS/NAL . • / 

% educational background is in literature^ music and art; my chief in- 
terests are the history of ideas and of scholarship. My graduate decrees are 
from the University of Freiburg i.B., Ph.D 1949 and from Simmons College, S.M. 
- in librarianship, 1956.. " ' . ' , 

-Since mg most recent experience has been as director of a special sub- 
ject ).ibrary in an academic institution, a library, however, whose impact ^ 
re<tches far beyond that specific institutional setting because it serves in- 
deed de facto as the art reference and research library for the whole New 
England region, I maxj be permitted to speak pro domo with constant reference 
to the role of the Fine Arts Library of the Harvard College Library in the ^ 
Fogg Museum. It should be clear, howler, that other libraries covering dif- 
ferent subject specicdties do exist onfe^hmfe-^^ilor problems and that what 
is said about the need to establish neho::k^_^^^<e^ futcrms is also 
applicable to areas in the science^ in\biisinesi^>^^j etc. ^ 

If one takes a look at library s^n>iqe in the visual arts in the United 
States today, one realizes that of tetl outH^nding^ libraries, three are museum 
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libraries^ i^t Institute of Chicago, meJ:letro^^ Museum of Art^^n New 
York City, the library of the Clevela^i^s^b^^ three are subject 
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• special libraries as components of university library systems (Columbia, z 
Harvard, New York University); two are integral departments of large pubUc • 
research' libraries (Library of Congress and New York Public Library); and ^ 
only onfi is an independent research institution (The FHck Art Reference Lt- 

• braru in New York City). This stands in contrast ^to the situation in-Europe 
where- every country has one or more independent central libraries covering 
the field. I mention this because it would be much fasier to link vndepen- 
dent research libraries into well functioning service and bibliographiaal net- 
works than is possible^in this country where art libraries hdve very different 
administrative -and financial bases. 

There is, due to a lack of organization, no easy way^ of discovering how 
many museums have strong libraries or which public library systems tnalude 
strong art collections. A survey to assess this situation is now bevng 'under- 
taken by a cormittee of the Art Libraries Society of North America, the new 
professional organization of art libraHans. One fact however, emerges: 
WHle in some cities, two or three (at least four in New York, three vn _ 
Washington, D.C.) strong art libraries, busily building up thevr collectvons 
and competing with each oth&r for private and/or government funds are located 
at only a stone's throw distance from each otljer, other culturally wtde awake 
or emerging cities have no collections of similar quality. 

In Boston the situation is still different. The Boston area has a few 
veru strong art reference libraries (The Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston 
Public Library, the Boston Atheneum and Harvard's Fine Arts Lvbrary vn the 

■ Foqg mseum). Of the four the Atheneum is a private subscrvptvon Ubrary 
serving only occasionally- a visiting scholar or two, the Museum of Fvne Arts 
Library is considered chiefly as a tool for the Museum staff and serves the 
public only incidentally (even if it wanted to its premises aye too small \xnd 
its services are not organized to accommodate numbers of servous students), . 
the Boston Public Library collection, which has a strong base, has suffered 
great neglect over a number of years and only since it has been -moved to new 
quarters in the Boston Public Library Annex recently completed, does vt gvve 
some promise of developing into a serviceable \reservoir of art books for the 
art histoHcal cormunity-. Until it does, however, the Fine Arts L^brgry of 
Harvard University, as the most accessible and strongest art reference It- 
braru serves as a public resource. As an academic library of a prvvate vn- 
stiu/tion it receives no public support and no reimbursement for the servtces 
it renders to faculty and students of twelve other area colleges and untver- 

■ sities, to private research scholars and to the public at Iqpge It becomes , 
increasingly difficult to defend this liberality, considering J 
the libr^ has been forced to curtail its servvces to the Harvard comunvty , 

bv reducing opening hours and paging and eliminating inter-vnstvtutvonal ^ 
■ ■ interUbrco'y-lending. In the near future it may have to eUmtnate all servtce . 
. to those who are -not members of Harvard University, This Ubrary ts over- ^ 
' extended. .; 

This description of the art library situation in the Boston-Cambridge ^ 
area -is not given primarily to call attention to the pUght of our Ubrary j 
but because the situation, namely one art library serving^ a large spectrum of 
the community while several other libraries i^ tfie viotmty are conttnutng tf 
build up -their collections to serve a very lir\ritddcUentele, ts probabLy i 
• 'tvpiaal for many a city in the U.S. The librdpnj prat takes the brunt of usk • 
rZ be a public, a museum or a university library. This situatvon ts btza^re 
and wasteful and can only be explained historically by the fact that prtvate, 
^^Qmnicipal, state and national Ubrary resources were permttted to developjtn- 
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dependently of each other h>itli no attempt made at coordination. . - 

Privately financed art libraries have^ it should be noted^ one great 
weakness. They have not been able to create a tradition of private patronage. 
Wealthy people interested in the arts give works of art to museims^ they do 
not usually support art libraries. J. P. Morgan established the Morgan Li- 
brary in New York as a museum of the book^ not as a working reference collec- 
tion^ arid^ so did the other great book collectors who were' also art collectors. 
It'*is significant ihat of the world^ great independent art research Vt- 
brarieB^/afhy.one^ Ihe Henry Clay Frick Art Reference Library ^ developed in 
the Urliced, ^tates^i whereas in Europe names such as those of Sir Robert Witt^ 
^arburg^ Bernard Berenson^or Jacques Doucet are closely associated with' 
dependent research libraries which they founded. ^ ^ 

I submit for con^l^ration by the National^ Commission the following 
recommendations: ^ 




I 



j^. ^ EsJ^ablish Regional Central Art Libraries 

In. each geograpliid/ cultural area the Commission should effect federal 
and 'st(ite support that would permit one of the existing visual arts libraries 
to broaden its function to become the official public research and reference 
library for the area.'* For instance^ iti^one place an existing museum library' 
could replace or absorb^ the apprdpriate section of the public library^ a 
developing art history ^department in a university might want to apply its . . 
library funds to strengthening' a nearby museum library instead of building 
up a librari^/of its own^ or the puhltc library art division might de , pure 
become a museum and/ozif art departmk^t library. Serving all levels of readers 
from grade through graduate school^ art historians as well as artists^ , , 
amateurs and professionals ^recreational and educational nee^s^ the organiza- 
tion of the Museum dnd Library of the Performing Arts in New Xork City could 
serve as a mojdel for such a three-level service concept. 

II. Encourage ^retzter Inter-Library Cooperation 

The Commission should authorize studies to determine the degree of cq- 
opjeration possible between different types of art libraries (public^ academic^ 
museum) and^procure financial assistance to emerging systems that would 

fr produce regional union lists of art ser'i,als and union catalogs 
of art book" holdings; ^ * • . 

2\ develop cooperative acquisitions programs aiming at only 
minimal and carefully planned duplication of resources; 

3. make resources available to each others* constituencies and ^ 
develop advanced print and ^ pictorial tele-reference and com^- 
munications systems. ^ 

Progress in these areas^must be carefully measured and pitfalls avdided. 
Possible pitfalls lie^ again^. in the great differences between art libraries 
with regard to their financial bases. No cooperative is going to work- if 
parent institutions of the cooperating libraries ^do not also agree to at least 
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some degree of subject dpeoializatiorij and it is most important that all 

jMirtners adhere^ this division of interests and responsibilities over a 
-period of many years. We have seen library collections in colleges and 

universities where faculty turnover and the lean years of financial support 
^^can be ^^read^' from incomplete runs of serials and broken sets of major source 

publications that appear in parts. 

\ 

^ In this country librarians^ much more than any other professional grdup 
in acad^^hia have been willing to work together^ to share and to experiment 
On the whole they have done much more thar\ the universities themselves toward 
pooling resources and sharing them as welt as their responsibilities, ^^or 
tunatelyj their best efforts have all too often been thwarted by imiversMy/ 
' deans and academic vice-presidents. Deans and department chairme^ .TS6e to 
start new programs (^instruction and research for which their oiJt %ib: 
are utterly unprepared while a library ^ perhaps 100 or 200 miles awayj ^ 
have most of the resources to support that particular program. These^ connip- 
tions are often the result of a ^^star system^^ of faculty recruiting and com-- 
petition — no longer justified i/i my opinion in terms of the financial situ- 
ation mo^t colleges and universities are in today and the predictable decrease 
in enrollment — in building up strong programs in overlapping of even identi- 
cal fields. Cooperative book selection and the establishment of centers of 
'gravity for special fields within the^ larger area of the ^i^ual arts would 
help prevent such occurrences in the future. 

A prototype for a cooperative scheme qs outlined iri the above paragraph 
does exist in the ARLO (Art Libraries of Ohio) netwo;^k mose headquarters are 
in the Fine Arts Library of Ohio. State University in Columbus, The scheme 
which^has recently, lost some of its support (it was originally funded by a 
grant from the Library Services arid ^Construction Act^ PL 89511) 'should be 
permitted tp develop fia^ther and could, indeed^ sei^e as a laboratory for 
similar projects in other geographical areq^s. 

V ■ 

III. ^ Promote 'NevHBiptiographical qnd ^ ^ 
DocwTfentatzon Servzces ^n the Arts 

The field of art has expaxided tre)nendously, during the past two decades 
and^thi public for art has grown proportionately including mpr^ scholars and. 
students as well as more general read^ys than ever before. Whereas fifty^ 
years ago iconography aesthetics j sociology ^of art^ and similar fields were 
considered mere auxiliary disciplines^ these have now become integrc^l segments 
of the field itself. Conversely j i)hile art history had p^en considered as a 
self contained discipline it is now seen^in its relationship to the other 
humanities J social sciences and sciences j notably in relation to philosophy 
and psychology^ social psychology^ history^, theology^ literature and anthro- 
pology. This has opened up entirely new vistas for the art histoi^ian who is 
calling for new and differekt bibliographical tools forjiis workj and it 
•brings scholars from other disciplines to the art library who are looking here 
for kinds of information available in the printed and* visual collections that 
traditionally were of little or no interest 'to the art scholar. 

Present library catalogues are, very imperfect instruments with regard to 
subject analysis^ especially with regard to the needs of these new groups of 
users. 



^nd yetj' libraries are a service industry for the provision of informa- 
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tion. Every item of infomation require^hehcoj^ he provided witkin the short- 
est of periods. Lihraries must hecome mor& active in making their resources 
'knaim in some depth to the wout^he user. 

The time has come 'for some subjecp^ecial lihraries to undertake the 
creation o^ new tools such as augmented^^catalogs that contain entries not 
only for monographs and periodicals hutatso for articles in scholarly journals 
and for individual chapters in hooks j for art his^^cal information found in 
newspapers and other non-specialized forms o^^^:pttSlication. The profession 
hadly needs a central repository in this -ts6untry for domestic and foreign ex- 
hihition catalogs and auction sales records for which new and hetter hiplio- 
graphical controls' are also hadly needed. 

One area in which tHe C ormission could p erhaps hecome active hy initia- 
ting support is the interdisctp Unary cooperative' (A'^traating [Ond indexing 
of the current runs and retrospective files of general-interest cultural 
periodicals. Several special lihraries representing different humanistic dis- 
ciplines could attack the problem Jointly. Ohviously^ when indexing .retro- 
spective files of general periodicals from the point of view of several sub- 
ject disciplines J one should not have to turn over the same mass of material 
again and again. The bibliographer member of a^team whose task it is to ab- 
stract or index-articles for' the field of art history^ should not throw back 
into the ocean of data the material that is of potential interest to a sister 
.discipline. To .give a practical example: the art bibliographer should forward^ 
immediately to the music bibliographer those materials — usually^ iconographic 
data — whichj although they are of sHght art historical importancej the 
musicologist wants because they iVLustrate the history of musical instruments 
or shed light upon earlier performance practice. In the cooperative ^scheme 
which I envisage^ the work load would be divided according to the desired 
chronological coverage. The art iniexer .would cull from the publication on 
whicfi he is wopkiyig the relevant art historical information as well as mater- 
ials that maif^he relevant to other subject fields. He would proceed to code 
specific art historical information for direct input into his own biblio- 
graphical, data system^ hut he would also gather and transmit in standardized 
machine readable format^ information picked up on other subjects^ such as 
music J literature^ film^ drama^ or history to those centers which have taken 
on the responsibility for the documentation in those respective fields. 

The result of the activities described in the above paragraph would be 
reflected in a number of standard indexing/abstracting tools for the various 
disciplines and permanently stored in a data bank with the capability for 
producing on demand special subject bibliogtaphies on an individual basis. 

IV. Develop Visual Resources 

.The building up of strong central collections of visual resources for 
art: photographs j slides ^ films and video tapes in conjunction with the desig- 
nation of center libraries is Just as important as building up the collections 
of printed materials. 



V. Centralize Archives 



The Archives of American Artj since 1970 a Bureau of the Smithsonian 
nstitittion in Washington^ D. C. with ^area offices i^n, Boston^ Hew Yorkj 



Detroit and San ^r^i^isooj should be the off}^aial repository for all letters^ 
diaries and business records of all American artists^ art scholars, and art 
dealers^ thereby relievjing the nation^ s art libraries from the need for es- 
tablishing such archival collections_ on their own. The AAA should be amply 
funded to continue its, oral history program of interviewing living artists 
and art scholars and it should be put inta a financial position to publicize 
its holdings in the form of catalogs and indexes^ newsletters^ etc. 

- -J^J. Create ^Master Collections of Exhibition 
Auction Catalogs 




The Center for Research Libraries in Chicago ,6r the new research library 
of the National Gallery of Art in Wa^ivgton, D. (which at one time during 
its planning stage had been dubbed "The National Art Library") should de_ 
jure become responsible for collectincj in thi^ country ohe copy of every art 
auction and exhibition^ catalog that can be c^tained from anywhere in the 
world. I suggest that' ihe CRL take responsibility for ihe auction sales and 
the National Gallery for the exhibition catalogs. 

I hope that the foregoing will be of some use to ihe National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science in its deliberations during the New 
England regional hearing on 3 October 1973. I would like to add that some of 
the points I have made were expressed by me earlier i^^he two articles.'^ I 
am indebted to John Coolidge^ Professor of Fine Arts ^'Harvard University 
and former director of the Fogg Museum for stimulating my thoughts on the need 
for one strong art library for each city or region through his article 
^'American Art Nusem Libraries: Pasty Problems and Potentials** written fif- 
teen years ago and still pertinent today. 



* "Art Libraries and Collections, " in Encyclopedia of Library and In forma- 
tion Science, ed. by A. Kent and H. Lancdur,^,! (New York: Marcel Dekker 
1968), 57U621; ''Wanted: A New Index to Exhibition Catalogues, ' 'College 



& Research Libraries 30: 540-43 (Nov. 1969) 
Special Libraries SO: 119-122 (March 1959). 



Chairman BURKHARDT: You have been waiting foi*^ a long time; 1 hope you 
•have not been too bored. 

Mr. FREITAG: Not at all. It has beep a real education for me. For some- 
one who occupies a somewhat secluded niche In 1 1 brarianshlp, this has certain- 
ly thrown me back l;ito the mainstream and 1 am very grateful for the oppor- 



tunity to explain some of the points that I 
and their meaning. 



raised In my written testimony 
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Chairman BURKHARDT: Let us first identify yoa. You are the Librarian 
of the Fine Arts Library and lecturer on fine arts at the Fine Arts Library ' 
of Cambridge? 

Mr. FREITAG: Not Ca(nbridge, Harvard University, and that is a point to 
which i will come in the course of my testimony. I will not repeat anything 
that I have said in the^^aper, but I will just emphasize one or two point©". 
"* ^While most of the speakers today were chiefly concerned with the role of 
the library as a social agency, which I agree should have the chief consldera- 
tion of the Commission, mine was a rather esoteric topic, namely, the typical 
special research library as a worthy candidate to become the central regional 
library for a given subject, in my case, the visual arts. And'in my opinion, 
the visual arts lend themselves particularly to the brief Incorporation Into 
a regional network because^ unlike science and^'technology or medicine, the 
visual data of which we are custodians do not lend themselves to electronic 
.transmission, at least not for research purposes, to the degree to which 
medical and yechnologlcal'data can be adapted. 

So wMne I warrt to 'commend you on the real Fza tion so convincingly ex- 
pressed^ on page k of your proposal, namely, that a national Jietwork involves 
the/co-joining of general and specialized libraries and Information centers 
to which I say "Amen" — I do see some problems Pn there with regard to , 

the visual arts and with regard^ to 'research libraries In. particular. 

X . ' 

To mymlnd the problem that exists in the co-JoInlng of llbranfes of 

different financial bases can also be phrased as the question of how does 

one overcome the danger of splintered efforts In a country that has this 

mix of endowed private and tax-supported public library Information systems. 

The. private are errdowed un i vers i ty" and college libraries. Some so-called 

public libraries, Hke the research wing of the New York Public, are endowed 

Q and then we have" other cultural agencies which are endowed, such as mCiseum-s . 

ERIC ' -5' 
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There are corporate Industrial libraries of which Mr. Huleatt spoke In.^'hls 
own field of engineering, and th^n there is, the, public sector, namely, the 
public colleges and universities, public museums as well as llbrrarles of 
• other state and municipal agencies. y ^ ' / 

This mixed library economy I think. Is a problem and/tU don^t hav§ the;^ 
answer to it. // ' v 

Another point that concerns me very mgch I have alluded to on page 5 

) - ^ 

of my letter. I am surprised that none of the other speakers from academic 

libraries has Zeroed In on this problem. It is the lack of support In 
collection-building, that Is, In emphasl^ on special areas of scholarship or 
knowledge -that academic libraries should do but in'which they have not been 
supported, by and large, by the people who hold the purse strings of the 
♦ parent Institutions. - * . 

As I s'lt here, I quote myself: 'Mn this country, librarians, much'rifere 
than any other professional group In academla, have been willing to work to- 
gether to share and to exper Ifjient-^ -On^ the whole., they hav^one much more 
than the universities themselves toward pooling resources and sharing them 

as well as their responsi bl 1 1 ties?. Unfortunately, their best efforts have 
♦ 

all too often been thwarted by university deans and academic vice-presidents. 
Deans and department chairmen love to start new programs of ins"tructlon and 
f research for which their own libraries are utterly unprepared, while the 11- 
5 brary perhaps a hundred or two hundred miles away may have all the resources 
to support that particular program. These conditions are often the result 
of a star system of faculty recruiting and competition no longer justified 
In my 'opinion In terms of the financial situation most colleges and univer- 
sities are In today, and the predictable decrease in enrollment -- In buildr 
Ing up strong programs In overlapping or even identical fields. 

Cooperative book selection and the establishment of grants for special 

ERIC ' . • 
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fields within a larger ar^a of the visual arts would help prevent such occur- 
rences In the future. This is another problem to which I have no answer, but 
to which I think an answer should be sought In the deliberations of the 
National Commission. 

Still another area to which I have once-alluded but which I have only 
sketched very llghtly^and which therefore needs some "fleshing out" here Is 
where the ralson d'etre of the special library as a resource center, to be 
so designated in any network, would come In — the need to collect and pre- 
serve Intensively what I call the "gray" media of publication. Applying this 
term I am referring, of course, to the visual art's, but there are other sub- 
ject areas/of publication which have the same problem. The printed record 

may not be TuTTy described bibl iographical ly. I am speaking of items such 

t » , > . • - , J 

as museum bulletins, flyers put out by museums, the hand lists, that they give 

•^o people who enter certain galleries so that 'they;>^an find their way through 

^ sequence of rooms, the shdw and, exhibit invitations from^^all museums and 

^dommerclal galleries as we41. These materials are se.r^^usly neglected, .ex* 

cept In a very haphazard way. They, should be used 1n the buMdIng of dossiers 

on liv'Ing artists, people who have one show, m^ybe no more than this one show; 

" • . ■ Z ■ ■ - 

others who gain fame.and have to be watched; or take all J^he 1 1 ttle, announce- 
ments which have to be collected aVid preserved towarc^he •day when you can 
deliver these people, so to speak^ to the discipline of art history for' 
"fjjrther treatment"; thatL.is, to be kept In thi^~fori5 /un^l the first mono- 
graph I s publ 1 shed. 

This activity cannot be carried on by the national librar^s; Jt cannot 
be done by the large encycloped Ic Vesearch llbrarjlles. As an example here, 
I wi 1 1 mention only one. And I do not want to offend the representatives of x 

■ y 

the Library of%Congress. But, they have not succeeded, for , instance in z^X^p^ 
pDguIng as well as the bibliographical and I conographi c^l Interests of the 
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profession of art scholarship demand It^ -the exhibition^ and. auction sales 

catalogs. 
* 

What with the four research libraries compact threatening or beckoning 

— I don't know which — In my Institution we are surely going to be forced 
to accept, even more than we have up to now,\ the cataloguing of these 
materials by the Library of Congress. Whereas, for Instance, all the large. 
Independent museum art research libraries hav^ steadfastly neglected to adopt 
the Anglo-American code, we afhd art libraries that are part ^^systems have 
had to succumb to it at least for the main entry. Well, I don't want to go 
Into details, but it is the question of main entry that is important here. 

A real hope is, for Instance, the capability of some of the network com- 
puters, sucTi as OCLC's to print information - that is catalog data stored Ip 
it - oujt In different formats. ; P. think that is a real possi^bij ity which 
sp^c^Al* 1 ibrarles m^ight be able t6 utilize. Th6y coulil use pre-packaged 
catalog 1 nformat+ctlj^^d still adhere to th^lr own principles of entry. , 
This is all I liave to say. It is obvious, of course, that all the i 
visual resources are also a Category that is very much on my mind. By this 
I mean photographic archives, naturally. We have special problems of preser- 
vatlon, of conservation, with slides anfckflfms, and now, of course, also with 
' vl deo tapes. * * ^ 

I n "^n cTus 1 on I would like to suggest that the National Commission 
should in all its work make sure — we look with grea't expectations to them 

— that any ass^Tsjiance to cooperative regional systems or national systems* 
/ is not counterproductive in terms of the needs of Individual segments of the 

schojarly/commun Ity. 



MrrTEKNERi .M r . nFreTfag7~-y o u-do^ not mention, in your paper, nor did y 
just now, what I would call the clearinghouse function of the physl caK<fata 
O loguing of works of art. Does that exist tbday? And, if so, in whra*^-ftarrm? 
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Mr. FREITAG: Well, this Is another area in which library documentation 
joins wTth the discipline of what has been e^fled in Europe museography or 

archeography, that is the description of individual works of art In the museum 

«, 

collections with the aid of computers. ^The Ideal system would InJeed consist 
of a network of registrars' files of museums where you would have, in addi- 
tion to the description ~ the museum-like description of the work of art — ^ 
also references to the 1 1 teri^^tcfre that deals with the piece, so the library*^ 
documentation would be joined to the mUseum documentation. This has been the 
goal of the museum computer network that was started six years ago and which 
Still exists. Although funding has been decreased, that has been the ultimate 
goal. Because basically art libraries are +»ere I mean to repeat a truism 
.t— to create the ''museum-wl thout-wal 1 s", they extend ,the range* of your galler- 
ies and your co1v|ectlon^. ^ . ^ 

Ms. SCOTT:* You speak of two collections here under the National Collec- 
tlon of Fine Arts and National Portrait Gallery. The Archives of American 
Art Is located In and served by that library. You say* that they should be In 
thre^collectlng oral history program? . 
^ Mr. FREITAG: -Yes. • , 

Ms. SCOTT: They are nowr 

* 

Mr. FREITAG: They are doing that, yes. . 

Ms. SCOTT: Th^y are not being catalogued, however. ^ 

Mr. FREITAG: Well, they should be. 

Ms. SCOTT: Or not made available. 

Mr. FREITAG: No. I think all I am doing Is maflSng a plea for, funding, 
far more support.' I think they are doing exactly the right thing for American 
art, and there Is also one concept In the Archives of American Art operation' 
whhdh could be adopted by other documentation enterprises that are not too 
Aluminous. 1 think that Is a con/,Meratlon, but the main collection Is In- 
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ow. 1 understand there will be one In New Orleans tqo; that Is a very Im- 



/ deed housed In^but not part of the National Portrait Gallery, although both 
are bureaus of the Smithsonian In^ltutlon, and a complete copy on microfilm 
of that Archive In Washington, D.C. Is^Naval lable in the four regional cen-. 
'\ ters, one of which Is In Boston and one is tt) San Francisco. The other one 
Is In Detroit, which wasTR^^^{4^Lt!£Jace of the l^rchlves of American Art, and 
there wl 1 1 begone In San Francisco very shortTy^^^^JXjjiay exist now; I don't 

portant effor.t In this field 

Ms. SCOTT: ^ Would you like 'to extend your remarks on thVNational 

Gallery of Art? You dubbed it the "National Art Library." Do'''^ see any- 

ft 

""n^ thing significant there?, I mean any particular role? 
) ~. Ml*.- FREITAG: I think It Is too early tcJ say. I can only. remind yot 
tFlat the library of the Vlctor>la and Albert Museurg In London was conceived 
as the National Art Library of Great -Britain. I know It was conceived that 
way, *J^know that wh^n the Advanced Study and Research Center for Visual Arts 
In the new research building of the National Gallery was .discussed, there was 
talk ,6f .making Its library the "National Art Llbrar^y," even by transfer of 
collections from the Library of Congress. • ' ^ 

Mr. DUNLAP: 'I was interested In reading In your paper the paragraph 
pertaining to the^ ArcRlVes of American Art. It was new to me. I wonder why 
you argue that the Archives of American Art should be the official repository. > 
, for. all letters, dUrles and business records of all American artists, e^t 
cetera. I think It Is Important that the papers be preserved ,. arTd nk)re often 
than not In the locale with wh^ch a man Is associated. ^ I see there Is no^ / 
repository between Detroit and S4n Frafrcisco, and I would rather hope that . 
Thomas Hart Benton^s Ipapers wojuld be l)j MlssouM*. ^ * — / 

Mr, FR^TAG: WeM, I p/obabMy dldn* t express myself clearly enptigh. If 

^ • . ^ ' ' / ^ 

EBs^Chere Is a microfilm copy In the TJ-'q^^ center, that woul4 cer^lnly suffice 




Mr. DI/NLAP: You say ^'should be the off IcIaPreposltory.** \ ^ 
Mr. FREITAG: Oh, I think ft should be open to receive any additional 
material and I think it should also pr^ent too restrictive a policy on the 
part o,f some of the owners of the original ma'terlal, because right now the 
catalog which has just been published of the resources of the Archives of 
American Art, contains a number of collections that are known to exist as parts 
of the Archives of American Art but which cani^ot'lje described In depth because 
there are restrictive policies. . ^ 

Mr. LORENZ: I understand thereS^ave been discussions, If not a decision 
made> to turn the ai;t catalogs at the Library ^^f^^Cong res s over to the National 
Gallery of Art Library. Have you heard about- this? 

Mr. EBEITAG: No, f have not, sir, but I think that would be a^^e^^y good ^ 
"^V^. r have suggested In the^'past that they be coJlect6d at the Center fot 
Research Libraries or that the exhibltlorx catalogs Should be ,^\ntered at the 
National Gajlery and >the Sales and auction catalogs at the Center for Research 



trarF^s^^bec^use thos^^ not only of Interest to Just the historIan3 byt 
t to the economists as win. ' ' * - 

' Mr.^ELDE:' I. yva^^w^derlng If you had any problems too with no tax ex- 

emptuons for papers. ' ^ 

Mr. FREITAG: My. library does not go out to collect manuscript archives. . 
We do have however as our '^archives" one diary of an American painter and 
thyke legacies of art scholars. But those have landed In my lap more or less 
^^^fii^to^a iiJi^^becau^ th ese gentlemen are neither former members of the Harvard 
faculty. In which case thefrwr^^ 

Archives, nor were they former directors of the Fogg Museum, in which case 
their writings would have gone ^Jntb the archives of the l^ogg Museum. Never- 
theless tliey were given to Harvard and I have them, but I am not adding to 



Q ";hem,* 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONt 
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^The intent 'of this statement is to briefly describe the major concepts 
pf a national information service network and how it could be vfirplemented. 
Our viewpoints will be presented in three maQor sections: 

I." Problem areal^as we see them. ^ ^ * . 

II. The long-range solution^ which appears impractical and 

unworkable at this time. t 
III. An interim solution; a workable alternative., ' | 

I. ' PROBLEM AREAS'' 

"^""^^ 

. For the purpose of this statement^ pe will address the following two 
generic problem areas. 

2. the. inefficiency inherent in the existing systems and procedures for 
storing^ retrte^vng-^ and disseminating^ needed information ~ especially ^^^^ 
scientific and t&cfmical information^ qlthough the principles apply equGity 
jwell to other classes of inforik^t^on. ' Essenipdl to our thinking^ is that in-- 
* formation in many spheres, particularly technical information, is a vital - - 
national resource which the Averment has a legitimate interest in foster^ 
^ng, preserving*^ and making maximally useful. 

The inability of the user, especially the info!mation seeker who 
worl^p^d^mall or medium sized organization, to access the information he 
needs, .on^^tmely basis, to perform his^job in an effective manner. 

dn a national level, we have an unplanned, ad hoc, decentralized, un- 
controlled, and incimpatible myriad of independent information facilities arid 
services. ^Collectivetyy^t is obviously inefficient^ and costly ~ bnd these - 
costs are consistently ri:mcng. To many users, especially those whd are re- 
luctant to recognize inforrrmipn as a commodity that must be paid for, some 
of these costs are already pr^bitive. Inefficiency abounds because of 
duplication of holdings and effd^s plus the painful fact that wudh needed 
information is lost or virtually nqt^available t o ri^y^j^^ers^ [ 

The information user in the smattto medium sized firm has a^ more serious 9 
problem than his 'counterpart in a largh{organization. Among the factors that 
influence his use (or nonuse) of informavi^.are: | 

The opinions expressed do not necessarily 
"represent the views of GTE Laboratories. , * \^ | 
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1. Typically J an imdavfunded and/or imderstaffed library ^ or no 
library at all. ^ 

^ Lack of knowledge as to what information resources are avail- 
able^^ how. to tap them. 

3. Inconvenient access to those information resources he does 
know about, 

4. Inadequate time and/or funds to investigate even the major 
infomjation resource alternatives. 

5. Reluctance to ash outside sources for information for security 
reasons (e.g.y R&D users don't want others to know what subject areas 
they^ are currently ^ pursuing) . 

" 6. Intermittent and cliangeable needsy precluding his subscription 
to many informatio\i services. 

Even though a local V^fctrion may be available^ there is such a multipli- 
city of information^ re sour!^ (steadily growing) that the response to the 
userls request is often incomplete or too late to be useful. Faced with all 
of these problems^ the usual^ decision is to do without the data^ or to call a 
colleague who may be able to provide leads. ^ . '^'^ '^1^. 

Some idea of the extent of the information resources available is shown 
by the five references listed in the bibliography. Reference 1 describes 
160 Federal libraries holding comprehensive ^ research collections^^ or other 
unique collections. Reference 2 describes , 142 machine-reamble data bases 
for bibliographic holdings available in 2971: 97 produced by 62 organiza- 
tions in the U.S.^ plus another 45 generated in ten Other countries. Refer- 
enQe 3 describes 833 organizations in the U.S. and Canada that provide or 
maintain an information system or service. Reference 4 shows that an average 
of 1.5 million items have been added in each of the past thfee years (1971 
to, 1973) by. 30 abstracting and indexing services. Reference 5 describes ^ ' 
some .1500 data files frorf^ ovey^ 600 organizations worldwide^ covering only 
the social and behavioral sciences. 
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II. Wm RANGE SOWTION j 

A majority of our natvonya workforce is concentrated in in^atri^a where 
the input of information has become an important (aometimea crijical) in- 
gredient to aucceaa of the enterpriae. Aasuming our economic ahd technical 
growth ia^ to aome extent ^ dependent uponHhe aucceaa of theae^entemriaeay 
it ia important to aee to it that, the information they need iai available for 
their aiirvival in a worldwide marketplace arid to avoid wasteful ua'ej of 
national reaourcea (man^ material^ machinery ^ and money). We' believe the 
concept of extending federal aubaidiea to a wide range of information aervicea^ 
carefully deaigned to encompasa and penetrate the user community ^ jia unquea- 
tionably in the public interest. ' ^ ( 
\ .' ^ [ I 

With these thoughts in mindj we are suggesting the long ran^e establish^ 
ment of a govemment-sponsoreji. national informati^ service netwprk. Such a 
concept is not new; it is easier to suggest it than to desdritl^ how it will 
work. Nevertheless J we will attempt to define^ in a-broaa sense j haw we 
think it could work effectively arid how it might be implejtentea. 

As shown in Exhibit ly five functional (not necessarily organizational) 
elements are envisioned: Official^ Depositories^ Computer^ Proaessing Centers^ 
Information Locator Centers y and, Local Access Points^ ft is important to note 
that most of the network elements described currently exists i and c?re function^ - 
ing. Individually y some of them are performing very well. Collectively the're 
is massive overlap and waste. The major difference between jthe durrent opera- 
tions and the concepts described below involve their participation as a node 
in a sl^nictured national network — as well as the associated coordination^ 
cooperdttony effectiveness^ and efficiencies possible through operation of 
^uch a network. 

A. ^ ' Official Depositories . ^ - 

On^ of'phe key initial steps in setting up such a network is to identify 
the segments' of information needed in a national system. ' The selected in- 
^ formation resources (including the holdings of certain libraries^ clearing- 
: houses^ lAC^Sy^tc.) would-be^lassified as Official Depositories. When 
selected^ the depository becomes eligible for partial Government support^ 
possibly in proportion to its importance or use. Primary responsibilities of 
such depositories would not depart significantly from present practices^ and 
include I 



^l.^Asa^r^y and maintenance of special collections. 

2. PermmSnt-4d.§toH holdings catalogued for easy retrieval. 

3. JFilteringy indSSHng^ surrogating^ as required to maintain 
quality -collections. 

4. Availability of holdings -to copy services. > 

fl!. Computer Pp6cessing Centers 

^iPTi^ primapfyunction of these centers is to provide an information 
management <ft^c^lity while minimizing duplication of services. Responsibi- 
lities at these centers would not differ 'essentially from the tasks currently 
performed^ including: / 

• -^^ 

O 1. Jlaintenance of search tapes for retrospective searching. 
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EXHIBIT - I 



NATiaNAU IMFORiMATIOfl SERVICE NETWORK 
(Conceptual Functional Flowchart) 
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2. SDI operations J including i/rofile maintenance j announcement j etc. 

3. Batch search^ processing fir area served. 

4. Use of time -shared bibl-Lographic services. 

5. Tape reformatting and ^ovision of standard tape subsets for use by 



private institutions 

Primary machine re 
ing and indexing services 
have little if any contro^ 
format standardization. 




input will^ come from the independent abstract" 
other producers. The national network would 
over this inputs except to promote and assist in 



Service Cen tos ' ' . • ' ' 

The service fixations include an important document management capabil- 
ity invoVding copw centers for hard copy and microform reproSxotion^ as well 
as blowback from ^rnicro form* , Another important service is to perform^ or \ 
^ arrange^ have/pe^formedy manual literature searching and retrieval of 
material not covered by computer files. Translation cor^^her sevvices would 
also be perfdmed. Functionally ^ these are separatj^ -^rvices^ but physically ^ 
they, may be /Located within the depositories or processing centers. ^ 



piformation Locator Center 

Thdre appears to be a vital need for a coordinated but decentralized 
networU of information locator centers. These should be set up on a state 
or reaional basis ^ according to the density of users and their actuah use of 
the network. The information 'locator centers would have at least these 
resvhnsihilities: 



1. Act as clearinghouse for requests. 

2. Locate depositories and processing centers holding desired > 
^formation. ^ * , > %^ , 

3. Initiate appropriate computer and/or manual searches. 

4. Act as a wholesaler for SDI services in the area being served. 

5. Request and^ monitor service center support. , , ' < . 

A few information locatqr centers exist dtMhe national level (e.g.^ 
MC^ SIE) and they would surely play an important role in the national net- 
work. But "the existence of a decentralized network of locator centers will 
ultimately become necessary. If everyone in the network can communicate 
with everyone else^ the cbnmunications network will inevitably break down. 
The centers would act as switching -centers to avoid such a breakdown. 

Local Ac cess Point s 
^ 

The last element of the national v^etwork involves direct contact hith 
the user and is the most important clement "'n the network. It has long been 
understood' that a good information service which is not convenient and ac- 
cessible 'will ha utilized far beloi) its capacity. When there is no local 
access point (sitah as a firm^s library)^ the unfortunate results aik that 
ynany make do without any U-f^erature support. » 

•* The nature qf the local access point will change and improve with time. 
The change wilt occur gradually along with the advent of economically feas- 
Q ible online systems^ integrated circuitry^ mini and micro computers^ low cost 
gpj^^itepZaj/ devices and printers^ as well .ae^ other technological trends such as 

• - * 
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CATV. . Whatever form the local access points may take^ it is important that^ 
it he available^ -convenient ^^and that the user he aware of it. - 



In summary J folloDtng are the major advantages and disadvantages of the 



conceptual information service, network we have ovj^tlined 
ADVANTAGES 



Prevents valuable information resources from virtual non^ 
availability^ • . - I 

2. Increases the use of information and specialized collections. 

3. Decreases^ duplicatipn of holdings. '--^ 

4. ^ Reduces duplication of effort in surraghtion and indexing. 
V 5/ Helps increase compatibility and standardization. 

6. Increases the 'speed of dl^cess to both new and archive 
information. ' \ 

7. Broadens ^user base. 

8. Helps pave the way for effective use of online and other 
sophisticated systems requiring networking. 

DISADVANTAGES * ^ 

1. There is ^an implied long-term Gof^mment commitment required 
in an area where support is dwindling. 

2. The startup costs are high. 

3. The idea would probably meet with severe resistance in many 
cfuarters. 

4. It is at least a 5-year program. What will be offered in the* 
interim?* 

III. AN INTERIM SOLUTION: , A WORKABLE ALTERNATIVE 

Examination of the above list of advantages and disadvantages of the 
national nePjork leads one to conclude that^ over the long run^ the advan-- 
tages far outweigh the^ disadvantages. However^ the difficulty of implement- 
ing the system is apparent. Purthembre, if the Federal Government attemp- 
ted to implement the system too rapidly, it woulfii surely be an expensive 
disaster for^^everdl reasons, notably: 

A. To be successful^ complex hy stems must be evolutionary — they are 
not bom overnight. 

B. Technology is not yet to a point i^ere such a system can be con- 
sidered economically feasible.' ^ 



Even if the program were developed slowly (say on a five to ten year ^ 
timeframe) y there is an inherent pitfall in the plan. A national information 
service network, whatever its design may be, is predicated upon extensive co- 
operation of its participants . The participants are numerous, generally in- 
dependent, and faced with their own set of problems.^ Achieving^ the degree 
of coordination and cooperation needed fot^an efficient/ effective system ^ 
will be difficult, costly, and time-consuxning; it may not even be an achiev- 
» ^ ohle goal. * _ * ^ 

ERIC j„ ,^ue of these problems, the Goverme^t cannot afford a passtve at- 
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titude. , The existing ad hooj uncontrolled^ inaompatihle^ aiid independent 
information facilities . and services cannot be allowed to continue indefini- 
{tely without dire consequences at some time in the near future.' Other 
countries are building more efficient networks with Government si4pport'^'Zmd 
in the long run^ the U.S. must also. At the^ same time We are not suggesting 
an expensive^ impractical^ long-^term program involving serious pitfall^ that 
could cause the entire system to crumble. \ 

We believe the network should be buiVt piecemeal on a small scale^- a 
less costly and safer approach — which can be incrementally funded aB Jkt 
grows and learns to grow. This workable alternative devolves around thej^ 
concept of setting up a network of ''information brokers" as shdUm iri-^pimhit 
2. The functional responsibilities of the information broker mhny ways 
similar to those of the real estate or stock broker) are: 

A. They must be independent ' operations not associated with anif par:- 
tifular processing center. ' - ^ . 

B. The information broker must perform all the functions described 
for the information locator center for the users in his area. 

C. For those users who do not have a local access pointy broker 
will serve .that purpose. This can be attained through a .vigorous maP'^et-- 
ing campaign^ plus' close relationship and frequent communication with the 
users in the broker's area. • , ^^x^ - ' 

D. The information broker will be required to batch re'quests and 
maintain complete anonymity of the requestor. ^ , ' ^ < ^ 

E. The only contact the user should make when "^he has an inquiry is 
to the bicker; the^ user would receive one bill no matter how mny 'in forma-- 
tion resources were tapped. , * ' ' ^ ' . 

F. The information broker would be responsible for the creation and 
maintenance of SDI.pi*ofileis for participating users in his area. 

G. Activities will not be restricted to scientyic/ technical litera-- 
ture. The broker iSould be responsible for locating (md providing U^teita- 
ture covering all subject areas. 

The network of information brokers should be partially government sup- 
ported in order to prevj^nt the service from bHng prohibitive to, use^ and to 
insure availability of an easily accessible broker to q^l users. A compre- 
hensive training program should be established to appriselatl brokers of the 
multiplicity of information resources and the changes ^taking place. 

Such a network of infomation brokers would provpi^ the following 
minimum* advantages : 

A. It will provide an interim solutipifairecily,' to the user while the 
full network is being planned^ orga^ni-^^^ developed and cpordinated. 

B. It will provide a. relativej^ginexpensive method to test the feasi- 
bitity of the concept and usefu'Ufeedback data for perfecting the overall 
design and Services. . . %ii 

C. The program can l^ey^sily expanded incrementally as funding will 

^ allow. ' /. . ' .1 ' 

D. When the traffic becomes great enough^ -^iind fundtng ts avatlable^ 
tife information ho^er can "graduate^' and become\an information locator 
center; he y^i^ha^)e developed the experience necessary to carry out the 
tasks ^^thdw additional training. 
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E. /If the full^ formal system takes longer to develop than planned^ or 
if Federal funding, cmd subsidies orfe inadequate or unavailable^ the informa- 
tion broker concept can be continued at a relatively lot) costj providing a 
very favorable cost/benefit ratio t'o its users. 

Eventually^ the information broker may be phased out and replaced by on- 
line and other sophisticated systems. However^ it is likely to be many years 
before that happens. 
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Chairman BURKHARDT: We will now have as our final witness or witnesses 
M^. Marvin Gechman and Mr. 'tdward Housrnan. We have a team presentation. Mr. 
Gechman Is president of Information^ General , Incorporated, in Needham; apd ^ 
Mr. Housrnan is the head of the information services of tl^e GTE Laboratories, 
Inc., in Waltham, Mass. 

> 

Have you decided how to go about presenting your case here, or do you' 

^ ^ / • 

want to go into the question period right away? 

Mr. GECHMAN: We have little to add to the paper other than a- desire 

to discuss and describe It irt' more detail. The mechanism by which one goes 

about providing services to remote users is rather involved and our paper 

waSt just an overview. The only comment I have ~ Ed might have additional ^ 

j 

" is the relationship »,of dur paper to the NCLI S .statement which we read , 

4 

this afternoon/- By and large, the ultimate goal of what we wrote about is 
" identical to the draft of your program; the only pla^ where ther.e Is a. 
difference is in the methods by which you get there. There Is a distinct " 
difference in flavor between those two papers on that account. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Could you spell that put a little bit? What is 
the di ffe]^ln^:.e in methods a^d in the flavor? 

Mr. GECHMAN: For example, on page 7 of your paper, there are a cpuple 
of comments leading up to thi s, di f ference in approach, especially this one: 
"To build a national 1 i bra ry Network on a .state-by-state basis would be 
self-defeating and very costly." 

I admit that this^ is taken out of context, but the flavor I get Is that 
the Commjj^on is thinking about going into this network in a big, big way; 
the "big system" approach rather than phase by phase. The "all at once" 
approach is Just the opposite to our thinking. 

Our approach is that the long-term system, which your paper described 
in-general terms, is exactly consistent with the long-term approach we 
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described. We call tt the *'long-range solution.** But If you recall, we 
give reasons. why we believe It Is Impractical and unworkable at this time; 
that really Is •thgi,..ls^t^ As a systems man 1 know that complex systems, par- 

ticularly when th6)/are computer-based systems, are very evolutionary.. They 

/ * ' ' 

are not born overnight, and tHey have to be developed In a very careful, 

pha,se-by;^ase manner. Considering the problems Invqlved In ^putting that" 
totaKsystem up and, running all at once, vye feel. It will be very.tlme-coh^um- 

ig and very costly. What you should do Is build It In small segments, all 
leading toward that ultimate goal of a totsrT'syitem. ' 

Chairman BURKHARQT: Would the segme^^ be built In terms of sonffe over- 
jJ4-^^n? In otl^r words, I am trylp^^ get at what you would think of-^s 
the next step for this' Cpmmlsslon now In filling this thing out and getting 
a national plan. * ^ ' » - ' 

Mr. GECHMAN: Also on page 7 of .the NCLlS paper are the words, /JInjtro- 
ductlon of National Standards and Procedures.** That to me Is the number one 
objective that the Coromlsslon should strive for now. Whatever Is done, and 
however It Is done. It all should be under the auspices of a national plan.. 
y The only other thought that I have beyond that fsthat we are In the 
midst of designing an experimental program between our respective companies 
to test some' of the Ideas In our paper. We want to test the .Idea of the 
Information broker serving the remote user. We are talking about the person, 
without a convenient library or the librarian who really does not have enough 
knowledge (or time) to access the tremendous amount of Information sources 
that are aval lable. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: How long have you two gentleman been working or 
this particular Idea that you present here? That just dldn*t get done last 
weekend. 

vLx^r HOUSMAN: Do you mean the paper that we wr;ote? 

' 10 \ 



Chairman BURKHARDT: Yes. 

Mr. GEGIJMAN: Well, I am sure Ed will agree with me that some, of the 

' . * 

Ideas have been In the thinking stage for a long time. I have don^ various 

consulting jobs for several Industrial and government agencl^s^^^lnvol ved with 

som6 of these Issues, but the actual paper was done In a matten^er a week. 

We had a meeting and presented our views to each other; we found that 

those views were reasonably consistent. Ed prepared the outline,^ I wrote 

the original draft and then gave It back to Ed for technical and editorial 

v.. , ' 

corrections and additions based on his Ideas. 

The time and effort that wert^ into this* particular paper w^s not sub- 
stantial. More important is how much time went into the thlhkhn§ <?ibojut what 
this system, ought to look like; that has gone on for some time. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Would you like to take over now, Mp' Housman? 

Mr. HOUSMAN: Marv has just about said It all. As I r^ad your paper, 
I found myself agreeing with almost every sentence and. In fact, the only, 
difference Is la the approach, and- maybe in some particulars. 

Being from General Telephone and^lectrbnics, I wgs Interested In your 
focus on telecommun locations, and ! think that i^ a very Important aspect to 
lool< after. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Do you think that Is a good idea? 

Mr^^H^JSEMAN: Yes,:ilt Is the only way really, I think, for a network 
to achieve fast flow of Information between libraries. .Wide band communlca- 
tlon^^Is the way to do It. Jh\% Is, however, very expensive^ and It has to 
be subsidized, certainly at first. This would also require some legislation 

Mr. LERNER: ! am particularly intrigued by your concept of the Informa 
tlon broker Idea and I would llice you tq expand on that beyond what you have 
done In the paper., 

Mr, HOUSMAN: As I. listened to the testimony, the focus of what people 
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safd was kl^d of foreign to me/ I am from an Industrial environment, and I 
.have been In government environment^ but I have never^^been In a public II- 
brary environment. The problem that we stSted^In parj&lcular perhaps relates 
to o\^r environment. Do you think that ^s true^? 
• Mr. GECHMAN: Yes.^i ' * 

^ Mr. HOUSMAN: It l?^ot a booic problem; it Is a problem of ttchnrcal 
people trying to do something, needing the Infarfiratlon to do It, iand not 
knowing where to go. Ever\ a** rather sophisticated librarian like the 1 librarian 

from thelArmy Natick Lab Wis In to visit me yesterday, and I threwHhe/dea 

■ ^ ^ . . . / 

of a ''local Information broker out to her, and she said, 'That will m wonder- 
ful, because I dof^'t know where to get, for Example, a. quick yte/ature search 

. ' ^ \ 

In chemistry^* * 

She ^id It would be wonderful If she could just call a^p+S^^ state Jiet 



/J 



need^^and obtain what she needed, 



y Mr. LERNER: . ^hat I mean Is, what kind of. place? What I s 1 1 , '| ,who|e/ 



new industry? What io they do? Caa they have any^^stpTef ronts? Do^J^ou 
|this on the pl^one? What Is It? 

Mr., AINES: What kind of blueprint — have you gone that far? 
Mr. HOUSMAN: Wei 1a I wojild say that there should be, maybe for psychol 



glcal reasons, local acce 
the Boston area. Most of 




hois- 
ts, fior example', there might be a broker In 
contact would be by phone, I would say. There, 



may 



be several modes of ^^esslng t+ffs broker: by terminal, b'y letter. 



by 



telephone, by personal Interview, much, I guess, as you Would expect a r^l 
cc^tjju) or st^'-lrhptf^^ opefateT" Mostly by telephony. ^ ' 

Mr. GElJMl^AN: T^e lo^y ingredient Is actually p^p.le — and the key word, 
I guess/Is "marketing." \s I see It, the Information broker has to have a, 
rapport N^th his users and he h^s to have an active marketing program so 
that t-hafiuser knows he Is the Information broker. The user must understand 

ERIC / cl4 
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'that whatever Information Is needed It can be located with one telephone call 
or letter. It Involves no no bother, one bill at the end, aftd one com- 

bined list of references (or vyhatever'ls required to respond to a request). 
In my experience many people have minimal knowledge of what inforrrfa^tlon 
sources areVavai lable. Many have some foggy notior^ but many h^j^ abhciutely 
no idea where to go or how to abce^^5-4t* Even if'^^Rfere is a good 16cal II' 
brary, this Is often the case, 

Mr, CUADRA: It seems to me there are probably tweTve or thirteen organi- 

zations that already exist t^at, from your description, I would call informa- 
nt \ ' ^ ^ 
tion brokers -- Westr^, the U^^^Wrsity of Southern^ CaHforn la; Arak, at 

Indiana,, and Ntreak, Those are three pf the six NASA centers. There is 
Lehigh. UnPversi ty. University of Georgia, IITRI, et cetera, Sponsored by the 
Nafinrra>-5cf encft Foundation, - ' 

Ai:e you descl"lhjng sometl^ing that Is different from those thirteen 
exi Sting, cehteYs? • * 

Mr, GECHMAN': Yes, and no. In our Exhlblt-ll (It Is really necessary 
to refer to It to understand the concept) we do distinguish between a 
Xdmputer Processing.. Center , which all of these centers which you refer to 
are, as well as an Information Broker, *whlc|i they^^so ^Ve, ^What I am say- 
i<ag is that there is a functional difference between these two activities. 
The Informa tJ^on Brok er is a marketJng^ctl vl ty similar to a stock^broker that 
you caJl up, ' You ddh*t go to the New York Stock Exchange d I rect lyPyou catt 
him. He has the mechanism, he has the computer systems and he knows how and 
what to key. In to complete the transaction, / ^ 

What we are proposing Is that the concjept of the ''broker'* shoujd'be ex- 
panded and applied to Information retrieval. If desirable, Itis functiojis 
should be separated from the |bhyslcal computer operations an^ other service 
operations. We ^pointed out In the paper that the two exMj>lts show ?<inc- 
ERIC • . Ca.^ 
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ttonal categories, some of which can be combined. In other words, In one 
physical place you coald have all three: the broker, the computer processing 
center and the repository. It depends on how It Is. arranged and It could be 
set up differently l^n each geographic location. 

Mr. CUADRA: JuSt a quick addition "to t-hat: There are some of these 
centers that are not computer centers, they are pure broker, at least one of 
them may be. Ther^e.are others and one of theiji Is at a university and one of 
the concerns that I understand NASA has, and maybe NSF has I don^t know — 
ls,^that while they have thecomputer power to do some of the jobs, they are 
very poor marketers. . ■ ^ , ^ 

My questldn ls: Would you,^^u| a broker, an Information broker organi- 
zation. In" a. university context or In a public library or In a commercial 
Sector? What kind of organization or entity do you have In mind? 

Mr. fiSECHMAN: That Is a very good question because It Is right at the 

heart of this whole Idea. My personal oplnloncil that It should be In the 

% > 

• . . 

commercial sector because they are tl^e ones who are marketing-oriented and 

they\rre the ones who have the profit motivation to do that iTtarketIng, to go 
out and develop that business. I don't say none of thls^xlsts In other sec- 
tors, but the whole context of this thought Is an active marketing program 
estabUi^hlng a rapport between the "brokers and. the users; I believe that can 
best be ^accompl l^hed \'n-^ comme^lal environment. f.- ♦ — 

Mr. HOUSMAN: I mighfadd one ^Ing:* that the broker would also be a \ 
person that might select among the centers Dr. Cuadra mentioned for a parti- 
cular query, so he may — , , * 

Mr. LERNER: You nriean the broker may subcorttract?* 

i 

. Mr. HOUSMAN: The broker may decide where to go for thiS">L^e of Infor- 
matlon.'^ He must. ' ' ^ 

J\INES:^ My suggestTBh Is: T)on't put too much capital In this, very 
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quickly because what you are expressing here already exists, perhaps not In 
the form that you are talkrng about, but. In addition to what Carlos pointed 
out a moment ago, there are over a hundred Informational agencies, centers 
supported by the government. In various places. These fall Into the scien- 
tific and technical areas and also 'other fields. Additionally, you have 
described In part what the Department of Agriculture does with Its extension 
people scattered"tlTl;pu^out the country. Additionally, you have described 
what started to happen under <he State Technical Services Act, where there 
were individuals set up In all of^^Fiift^st;^tes who brought technical Inforfha- 
tion to industry -and other groups within tWlj;;^ state. 

You have, also described part of a program that the National Service ' 
Foundation is supporting, to the tune of about four and a half million dollars 
a year, which is a Srand new program that brings an Intermediary down to- the 
uspr. If. you will, to help pull Information from the sto/iks of knowledge 
created by federal research and development and other ways d.lrectly to using 
•communities. 

I might also paint out to you that in each major city the General Ser- 
vices Administration has an "information center; I would agree that that is 
not precisely whaij^ou are talking about, but it also Involves another point 
, of entry into the system. But I would like to put that all aside and point 
out another thing that you should recognize: namely, that when professionals 
want l.nfor(na^>on, Jhey use a prescribed route.,. When people who are not ex- 
perts want- information tn a general way , -they wi 1 1 follow another route. For 
example, most chemical engineers would proba-blyqn fhrniiqh ^ "'""'^e'" °^ 
directly, they would npt'go through Intermediaries. They go through where 
they view the knowledge existed into a new approach. A student might go an 
entt-rely. different route, or somebody peripheral to the chemical Industry 
might go another iioute. . i " . 
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In a recent trip to Spain, for example, It wfis a matter of Interest to 
fne to see that the government had created central services out of Madrid, 
using some of the types of services that you talked about here. When we went 
out Into the field and talked to the people In Barcelona, where tHey have 
their major communTty deallny with technology. It was quite clear that they 
did not want to go through a central system, they wanted to go directly 
through the Information bank, directly through the comp'uter center. •They 
did not want to go through Intermediaries. * • 

What^ I am pointing out to you Is, It Is a very complex thing when you 
begin to talk about brokers and there are a number of starts that haVe been 
r?.ade, some successful, some less than successful, t would suggest that If 
you want to get more deeply frlto that, you might call- me In Washington and 
I will go Into greater detail of what T know about it. 

Mr. BECKER: I just wanted to add that, as you probably know, there are 
two commercial services operating In the world that are dol-ng something like 
this, without a^ great deal of rciationshlp to the computer.. Oiats is S'il 
Vous PTalt. Are you familiar with that. In Paris? 

Mr. GECHMAN: Yes. 

'I 

- _ ^ . 

Mr. 8ECKER: And they havfl;[.ijow ppened stations In Japan ar.d other - 
countries. For a yearly subscrtbep fee, you are able to telephone them up 
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to a certain number of hours' work and the^lll respond or some organlza 
t.lon, will respond with the answer within 2k hours^ 

ling now for about twenty years and has become pro- 
gressively morelTseful andnnore profitable, I might add. 

There Is anothe^r one In New York called FIND, and I don't know how wd^l"! 
they are "doing. , ' 

Mr. GECHMAN: Right; the two are affiliated. 
'^j! Mr. BECKER: Those are the two commercial s.ervlces. Also, the Mlnnea- 

• • • 318 ■ 
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palls Public Library has a business service that they operate on a fee basis, 
Mr, HOUSMAN: I might comment on Andy'.s comment, that perhaps this just 
points up the need for a broker functions In the field of scientific Jnforma-, 
tlx>n. He listed a large number of information resources, many of which I am 
not familiar with. I would like to be able to go to somebody who knew all 
these places and hov^ to u^e them. 

Mr. AINES: I would be very happy to open the doors for you. 
'Mr. HOUSMAN: For me? 
fir. AINES: Yes, siri 

.Mr. GECHMAff: It really Is a very complex subject. When you first 
started, I thought you were giving reasons why this was a good Idea - because 
there are indeed so many places to go.. We find even very knowledgeable, ex- . 
perienced 1 1 brarians are not aware of ail of these sources. In fact, in our 
bibliography we list five sources which demonstrate exactly what you are say- 
ing. One source Is the chapter in. Volume 7 of ARIST,. where 152 machine-read- 
able bibi iographic ;iata, bases Were identified wprldwide in 1971; now there 
are something around 175 data bases and they are growing in numbers quite 
rapidly. 

Another advantage to the Information broke r^.^re la tes to security. A lot 
of research and development-oriented companies don't want outsiders to know 
what questions they .are asklnq. They are very reluctant to use outside ser- 
vices because they do not want others to know what subject areas they are in- 
terested in. , • " * ' 

The Information broker would be a professional operation and he would 

batch the requests. When he does the lesklng, the people doing the process- 

ing don't know who It really Is who Is Interested In the subject. 

1 agree with Mr. Aines concei^nlng #ie different routes taken by infor- 
< i 

mation seekers. However, I also believe that professionals go directly td 



other profess lonals^^^r Information becaijse that Is usually the only realMs- 
t;lc or feasible alternative open to them.. Our paper describes the problem 
from the users ^ point of vl,ew. ' -^-m^w^™-*. • 

J Mr* CUADRA: I don't disagree with Andy AInes very often, hiit it Is so 

J close to drinking time that I- can do It. 

I It seems to me, Andy, that the informational analysis centers are not 
jreally the kind of thing that Marvin and Ed are talking about because you ' 
bannot go to a center and have them run errands In other areas, you cannot 
go to the center on metals. If you happen to have an Interest In education 
'or something else. They don't do It.^^^Ttiey do their own thing. And even 
the University of Georgia, which has seventeen data bases that they search, 
won't help you If you ask for the eighteenth, ^o ^1 think, as they described 
the information broker, that kind of organization does not yet exist at the 
pc^sent time. 

, ' Mr. AINES: Well,* what I am trying to help them with Is to understand 
that there are a number of other people with similar Ideas about the value of 
that approach, and you can save a lot of tJme as you develop your thoughts, 
since you mentioned you hre working on the Idea, by getting to know some of 
these other programs th^t are going on, that are akin to what you are doing. 
You might be In contact with these people In order to get support In a number 
of fields, and I thfnk you are entitled to know a little bit more about what 

* We know that might' save you some trouble, since you are kind enough to tell 
Us what you think -about our problems here. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Now, gentlemen, let me ask you one final question 
to. see whether you would agree that we are going about this thing In the- 
right way. ^ ^ 

We hfive this draft and we are passing It out to all kinds of people. In- 
cluding so(ne people we consider to be professionally and technically c6n\- 
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petent to give us. their reactions. At the end of this process we think we 

will have something like a skeleton on which to really get to work. 

Now, in getting to work on this, I presume we must turn it over to the 

full-time work of some system^ people and all of that, but the quest ion l^t i 1 1 

arises: Do we ask them to come back^with the whole plan for the'whole thing, 

or-do we ask them to tell us what the next phases are, and to do parts? What 

would the systems way of going at this be and what are the merits of it? 

What would it call for? Am I asking a sensible question? 

Mr. HOUSMAN: Yes. I am not too sure I could, answer because it is such 

< .A ' 

a big system, it is such a ^mplex thing. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: That is why we suggest that at this time the brol<er 
might not* be the right thing, that there should be some intermediate phase, 
so* that if it turns out to be too expensive. We could go on to something else 
Do you think drafting t;he big system is a hopeless problem intellectually? 

Mr. HOUSMAN: No. It has' to be done,- and maybe even more in the area , 
uf identifying the elements of the system; which are r<8t^really spelled^out 
here. 

t * 

Chairman BURKHARDT: Because it i s obvious that this is going to be 
something very important for us to decide In the next couple of months. 

Do you have something to say about that, Mn.\Gechman? 

Mr. GECHMAN: Only to reiterate the fact th^^t it is a very large and 
complex endeavor; if it is done too rapidly and without coordination a tre- 
mendous amount of expense and, I think, failures will be encountered. As 
stated earlier, !, believe that a system as Inmensely complex as this one 
should be done in a piecemeal fashion. I believe* that the early establish- 
ment of overall standards and procedures is critical. It Is essential to 
have extensive involvement of the federal government. In terms of financial ^ 
support and pressure, to get the elements to comply with these standards and 



procedures. That way, as all of. these elements develop simultaneously, when 
they are eventual ly hooked up at the end, they will operate In a compatible 
• fashion. 

Chairman BURKHARDT: If I understand you correctly, I could still think 
of agreeing wtth you about building the system, ^but what about the plan? 
That Is, getting the plan or group worked out In terms of when you stat't 
bulldlnig the sy'stem?^ 

Mr. GECHMAN: I cannot do justice to that question In the few minutes 
left because the problem Is too Involved^ In general, you must go through 
some Iterations. Start with alternative plans and carry each one down to a 
reasonable' degree of definition. After you analyze them Individually, and 
collectively, determlhe which ones are prime candidates. You take those few 
and go Into further'detal 1 unti) you finally wind up with the one best pl^n. 
Since It may take a long time to evolve 'the full system, the plan should be 
as flexible as possible and have bullt-ln alternatives to handle contin- 
gencies. 

Chairman BURKHARDT; Well, thank you very much. It has been very 
helpful. . ; • ' ' ' 

(At this point the hearln|^was closed.) 
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PREFACE 



This is an overview of a neW' program -of federal and state 
suppo]^ for libraries and information services now in process 
of 4evelopment by the National Commission. 

The National Commission views libraries -and information centers , 
as a national knowledge resource to be sustained and integrated 
for all citizens to use in the course of their persona/1 and 
economic pursuits . . ' 

The Commission also believes the time has come to develop a 
national network of libraries and information centers as a 
total system rather, than as a collection of separate parts. 

Essentially, the new program now being formulated. by the National 
Commission is based on three important assumptions: ^ 

First, that all citizens expect realistic and convenient access 
to library resources and information services in the United 
States for their self-enrichment and economic well-being. 

' 0 ^ >> 

Second, that the total information resource in the- United States 
is a national resource which should be .sustained and made 
available to the maximum degree possible inthe public interest. 

Third, that with the heip of new technology and with national 
resolve the disparate Collection of libraries and information 
centers in the United States can become an integrated nationa^l 
system.. -J 
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I. THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL PROGRAM 
OP LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICE 

THE RESOURCE AND THE PROBLEM 

Information /^whether in the raw form of empirical ''data or in 
the highly processed form we ^call ">knowledge% has come to be 
regarded as a national resource as critical to the nation's 
well-being and •-security as any natural resource like water or 
co^l. The wealth of popular intellectual, scholarly, and 
research resources Ui its libraries and information centers is 
one of the great strengths of the nation. But like many natural 
resources knowledge resources uncoordinated in growth and 
usage, are in danger of being inefficiently and wastefully * 
utilized. 

Only the judicious usfe of knowledge resources gives us power to 
solve the complex i^ocial and economic problems that will face ' 
our nation in the future/ 

In establishing the Commission, Congress affirme^J that "library 
and informatidn services adequate to meet the needs of the peqple 
of the' United States are essential to achieve national goals .and 
to utilize most effectively the nation's educational resources 
and that the Federal Government will cooperate with state and m, 
local governments and public and private agencies in assuring \ 
, optimum provision of such services." Public Law 91-345 further 
authorized the National Commission to "promotjS research and 
development activities which will extend and improve the 
nation^s library and information handling capability as essential 
links in tjie national communications networks." 4 

Pursuant to its mandate, the Nationa]^ Commission recognizes' that 
library problems and information needs may not be the same iii 
^ every section of the Nation. It feels it imperative, therefore, 
to obtain first hand reports concerning adequacies and deficiencies 
from people who use libraries as well as from the professionarls. 
Accordingly, the Commission holds regi.onal public hearings 
throughout the country to obtain grass-roots testimony. In its 
own deliberations the Commission has focused on six facets jof 
the probleq: 

M 

!• The needs of users* . Library and information needs are 
relt at all levels of Society, regardless of an 
individual's location, social condition, or level oj^ ♦ • 
intellectual achievement* Each citizen must feel an 
identity with the local point of contact for his 
information and be able to gain accesa, to the pertinent 
' part of the t6S^^l information resource which interests 

- him.* / 
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2. The deficiencies in current services > Most libraries 
' are crowded and understaffed. They are critically 

short of money because of the withdrawal of \ategorical 
federal aid, they are unable to keep pace with current 
demands, and they have Tittle flexibility to undertake 
new programs of value to the people they serve. 

3* The 'trend toward cooperative action . In order to keep 
local programs alive, many libraries^ have formed 
* consortia or cooperatives. Useful as these stop-gap 
network arrangements have been they are not develop^.ng 
according to any national standard, nor is the financial 
commitment to., their continuance permaVient. VJithout 
technical standards'. .for interstate and regional network, 
development, we are in danger of spending large sums 
^ of money on piecemeal programs which may never cpnnect. 

4. The financial base for libraries . Because of diverse 
tax structures, some American communities receive 
library services according to their ability to pay, 
rather than according to need. In Denver, last year, 
the Commission convened a conference on "user needs" 

and learned that millions of Americans who need library • 
service — particularly the under-privileged, the 
culturally deprived, and the geographically remote — 
are not getting it. ^^^"^ 

Moreover, the traditionaif federal funding structure 
for libraries has collapsed. Programs like the Library 
Services and Const;^ction Act 'are being discontinued 
in fgivor of revenue sharing. Since libraries must 
. compete wj>th other local agencies for such fun4s, the 
amount available 'to - them remains uncertain. ^Jt-TrS""' 
most unlikely that revenue sharing funds will be . 
allocated to library projects involving extra-jurisdic- 
tional services and facilities.^ , 

5. The pjbtential of new technology . The library is 
affected by fou^ new technologies: computer^, micro- 
graphics^ te^communiCations , and audiovisual systems. 
The use of computers >.in libraries has already been 
pioneered and the .prlnqiples of use are ndw well under- 
stood. .However, direct application of computers has 
been minimal and rhere is a critical shortage of * 
trained manpower to help libraries convert from manual 
CD machine mejtnods. The use of micrographics for 
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compact storage Jrs ineKcasis:^, but it is ^rom 
widespread. Sdmo library\ expeqjij^^ tcibfacsimile 
and CATV have been fruitnal, but there^re only a 
handful of operating systems. And finally, while 
libraries have been reasonably active in acquiring 
♦ audiovisual materials, there *is still some reluctance 
to give the same attention to non-print forms of infor- 
mation — like films, slides, filmstrips, audio cassettes, 
video tapes, video cassettes and digital tapes — that 
libraries give to books. 

6. The staffing and manpower needs of libraries and ■ 
information centers . The human resources required 
to plan, creatively manage, and operate the nation's 
libraries and information centers are poorly understood 
analytically. An drbsesment of the quantity and quality 
of the manpower tp meet future demands for information 
services in the U.S. has not yet been made\in any depth. 
It is clear that new approaches to educational programs 
will be needed in library science and information science 
if library technicians, professionals, and auxilliary 
personnel are to learn to function in non-traditional 
ways . 



Libraries and injformation centers in the United States are not 

and consequently, 
continues to be uneven and 
uncohesive. A new philosophy of library and information serv;Lce 
is needed, one based on a common sense of direction and purpose 
and a commitment to national cooperative action. 



developing according tHI' any national plan, a: 
from a systems viewpoint, their growth conti] 
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SilARlNG 



Lil'rarics generally arc not in a position to meet all the needs 



of thoi, 



constituents. In a world havi^ an unprec^ented 
information, no one 1 library can afford the cost of y 



^1 1 tho nocr':ry.-'iri 



comrutGr data bases, video 
ct.u 1 information . It is 



ising, then, to find that rho level of library and 



, nn service m raost p. 
Library Associaticn . 



tile United States is bel 



LiLi iiri J have long realized that service to their patrons can 
be markt^dly upgraded' through "resource-shanipg" , in which any . 
on ' ' r icy may augpient its own holdings b^Baving^ access, 
Ih: It^ans, to the holdings of ncighboftng libraries.. During 

rc r ; ' ^ ars^ libraries across the co^antry began to develop new 



oru:uii.:ational relationships to facilitate th^ sharing of 




These cooperative programs are variously referred 



iunional library sys'iems cr IJ-ibrary consortia. Unfortunately, 



iL these ar^j^^rn^^efnents arc 
> ,r.t dirp^tion, they ar.e 
/t to offer solutions 
' v'S as a whole . 



well-^rrtotivatied and are pointe'H in 
on too modest a scale and too frugal 
th'it can be fitted to the nation's 
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litcjis and communications — v/hich hav6 been developing iif such^ 
tacular fashion over the last twenty years — are pov in. a 
li >«'tcimake nationwide resource-sharing arrangements 

-.Ily feasible. Th**C':. r,vo po\%':;rf-ul Lechnologies , the computer 
.^'^ .crn telecommunicatxuns - can be joined as^the basis^of a 
^jnal network in wxiich existing 'information systems and 
r.'cies are ittterconnected . ' % 

A niticnal network irWulves the co-joining or general and * 
.c^^, ::ial.ized libraries and information centers throughout th^ 
rc.^vvy. This c.o-joining first requires formal organization 
I" hiCii these institutions agree to certain common programs. 
I J.'. / II calls for the int^-oduction of computer and telecommu- 
ni'int ions facilities to facilitate the exchange of information 
^ .^^^rjals among them^ The purpose of a national network ^ 
; . p.-j;ait^any ci ti2on--iu: ne a businessman, researcher, 
ar. ot' slHit3ent--in the public or the private sector to 
..r total knoV;led';;e r^^Ource of the country from his 
'^•^ ,n .;j^^al location. 
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cost of establishing such a network will be large, and "may 
'.r. doubts about whether the value of increa'Sed access to infor- 
LOii worth the pjice. A number of points, however, bfear the 

kCi First, the logic of resgurce-sharing implies that a 
work is .capable of absorbing part or all of its own investment 
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by reducing X^he financial pressure on each individual library in 
the network to buy all of its own books and materials. Secondly, 
the alternative cost of fifty independent networks, plus the 
eventual cost of interconnection ^fter the fact is clearl^^' more 
expensive. Finally ^ the "value" of increased access to infor- 
mation, like the value of increased access to education, grows 
^xpoAentially . 

Man/^libraries, having understood this facet of resourc!e-sharing 
eo^omica, have moved ahead to form local network arranq^ements. 
Intrastate networks^ are being planned or are in partial ^eration 
iiiNwashingto;!, Illinois> New York, Wisconsin, Maryland, and 
California. Regional networks, such as SLICE in the Southwest, 
NELINEHjj^n the Northeast, and a new one which is forming among 
the states of the Southeast, are examples of emerging networks 
that will cross state lines. At the present time, these groups 
find it feasible to share only bibliographic aata. However, 
others are already experimenting with interactive computer 
time-sharing networks for data retrieval and still others are 
investigating future *use of electronic communications for the 

routing of -Whole books and •€toc\iments fr.om place to place as an f 

alternative to mail . * . . , _ 

While efforts toward building local network arrangements are 
commendable, they ^are proceeding at a very slow pace and 
without benefit of national direction. ^ Therfe is both hope and 
peril in this : hope because there is something in place on 
which a national .network might be built, and peril because these 
networks represent an entirely new form of uncoordinated growth 
on top of the library growt};i patt^«j that has traditionally 
occured. Oncoordinatjed network development can also be 
extremely costly. The alternative to building an organized . 

- national network is the continued proliferation of smaller, 

incomplete networks in diffeyrent parts of the country^ The ^ 
National Commission fears that if this practice persists the V 
disorganized aggregation could develop to the point of being. 

^ , incapable of future dnterconnection. It is for this reason 
that firm actidn by the federal government is now called for. 
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FEDERAL AID 

Past federal aid to libraries, especially for school and university 
' libraries, was mainly for the acquisition | of materials. Its '\ 
purpose was to ensure that each local community had resources 
adequate for- serving its own constituents. This was a contin- 
uation of the practice started in the 1900 *s by Andrew Carnegie 
to provide grants to p»^lic libraries for' the procurement of 
, materials and physical facilities. 

Even if the federal government would be willing and able to 
continue this kind of aid, there are ample signs that it would 
; be insufficient to fill the gap that most libraries see between 
future needs and probable future funds from all sources, includ- 
ing ^federal. This gap is havoag a ^catastrophic effect on many 
'libraries right now. . , " ^ 

, The recent cut-back in federal funding for libraries has not 
only limited their abili}:y t,o buy books for local use but, even 
worse, it has had a curtailing effect on the amount and variety 
6i information services offered to the public. As a consequence, 
libraries are beginning tp engage in modest cooperative programs 
with other libraries hoping that by sharing resources they will 
be^abl^ to continue these threatened infoxmation services despite 
limited funding. At best, however, these are' stop-gap measures. 
What is needed is a new federal' investment policy in l^raries,- 
a long range policy which encourages local development while at 
the same time accelerating interdependent growth nationally. 

It is a well khown^fact that America's expanding population is 
more mobile anfl more literate today'than a;t any previous point 
in history; People move continuously from one part of the 
country tO another while their sources of information and know- 
ledge remain fixed in location^ It therefore seemsjr^asojyabLgs/ 
to propose that the federal government share in the^r^Sponsibility 
to. provide the telecommunications, technology, and systems 
development required to establish linkages 'between individuals 
in all parts of the country and information sources in each state. 

For resource-sharing, -for the dissemination of specialized 
information, and for many other unsatisfied needs in what is 
truly an information-rich country, the major inhibiting factor 
is distance. It is evident that the type ot-^el^communications 
planning that would be embodied in a natiortftl program. of library ^ 
and information service would open the ^ay to the conquest of 
distance and enable access to information wherever it may be. 

Almost everyone agrees that the interconnection of libraries 
/ and information centers across state lines would constitute a 
national asset of immense proportions and yastly increase the 
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tempo and variety of knowledge exchanged within the country. 
To build a national library network on a state-by-state basis 
would be seif-defeating and very costly. But, with shared 
specifications, s^hared systems, shared engineering know-how, 
shared telecommunications, and the introduction of national 
standards 'and procedures, it would be possible to justify and 
maintain" a inaj or federal investment in this area. Building a 
national ndt^ork of li^:>raries to promote knowledge^ and progress 
between and among the people of the states will require the 
same foresight that Congress had when it invested in the 
Interstate Highway Act to promote travel and commerce. 
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THE RATIONALE FOR FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 

While the federal government is broadly aware of the part played 
by libraries and information centers in national growth and 
■productivity, the Commission believes that now is the time for 
the federal government to specifically begin dealing with 
information as a national resource. The Commission is recommend- 
ing that the concept of a national program of libraries and 
information centers is a highly appropriate fotus for governmental 
action because the concept is designed to promote a match between: 
U) information needs that 'are more pressing than ever sbef ore; and 
(2) information technology that is nowhere more strpngly developed 
than in the United States. 

It should be recognized that the United States, -though it may 
have a unique opportunity to plan its ''information* economy" , is 
,not alone in this .position. Japan, West Germany, and other 
countries have published national plans which attest to the 
importance of national information policies and networks. 
We have more knowledge and data within our own borders than 
any other country, but if we fail to link these resources together 
nationally so that all can use them, we may be.- neglecting the 
most significant contribution we can make to our own productivity. 

The implementation of a workable national program requires close 
cooperation between the federal government and state and local 
governments; such cooperation is most appropriately brought about 
through fedel^&l legislation. Legislation would adopt as its 
prime philosophical^ goal equal accessibility of the nation's 
libraries and information centers. In doing so, it W^ill greatly 
increase our potential to. attain our chosen national goals, 
increase national productivity, and imprjove the quality ^f life 
in America. ^ 1 



Information is a national' respurce for which the federal govern- 
ment must share a responsibility. Today this* resource is not 
N^beirig managed . adequately and is not meeting citizens' needs. 
Tor this reason the Commission believes that a federally 
sponsored national program of fers- a promising vehicle for 
dealing with the problem. 
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II ♦ THE Main elements a ^national program 



The following pages propose a framework for a national program 
of library and inforn\ation service. It is the view of the 
National Commission that any new national program must involve 
a partnership between the federal government and state and 
local governments in terms of both program planning and program 
execution. To achieve this will require that ail parties 
involved have the fullest opportunity to debate the issues and 
confront the problems before the promulgation of federal 
legislation. Fqr this reason, the Commission expects its 
proposed framework to undergo many changes before it is finally ' 
ready to fonT\^ the basis of new legislat^ion. 

Briefly, the National Commission proposes a new national program 
for accomplishing an organizational and technological upgrading 
of libraries and information centers in ttje United States. The 
program advocates federal funding for the national elements of 
the prograim and funding by the states for their jurisdictional 
share. - . , 

The Commission suggests establishing a national authority in the 
federal government that will administer a national program of 
library, and information service. The program assigns interstate i 
planning functions as well as certain research* and development 
responsiKlTlties to the new authority. It also prescribes 
standards for the states to follow so that they may qualify 
to be members of the program. Th6 Library of Congress and other 
national libraries are designated in the f^rogram as national 
collections,. In addition, the facilities of the Federal 
Telecommunications System are enjoined to provide the electronic 
telecommunications necessary to exchange information messages 
and interconnect relevant computer installations. 

Future legislation would outline the role of the federal govern- 
ment, the national libraries, and the states in the development 
and implementation of such a program; it would Specify the 
functions which the new technology will perform as a central 
service; and It would establish the basis for appjropriate 
federal and state incentive funding to guarantee a continuing 
intrastate investment -in the progrcim. * / * 

Som6 of the key issues which the National Commission believes 
must be addressed in developing the program follow. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The National Commission regards as axiomatic that any effort 
-to bring organization to the nation's libraries and information 
centers must result in the simultaneous maximization of: (1) the 
benefits that come from being part of a* national program; and 
(2) a degree of local autonomy that is equivalent to that which 
libraries have always enjoyed. This philosophy, after all, is 
one that is common to many federal/local enterprises and that is 
implicit in the word "federal" ibielf. 

At present there is no central authority in government empowered 
to set information science policy, direct a national program, or 
create a general purpose national network. Even though various 
parties in and out of the federal -government have tried for 
decades to. attain some degree of centralization in the nation's 
information services (at least at the policy level), no focal 
point yet exists in the federal jsstabiishnient to formulate 'and 
execute policies relating to those activities*. ^^-^ 



Therefore*, one of the important issues tp be resolved in pursuing 
a national program for libraries and information service is 
deciding what kind of permanent operating agency is required at 
the federal level to establish policy and implement programs, of 
national concern. Regardless of the pltimat^ structure chosen, 
it is evident 'that some central activity is needed to coordinate 
national library and information center development, to set and 
enfotce national policies, and to undertake functions consistent 
with the federal government's responsibility.- 

Once the functions of an operating agency are defined it will 
then be necessary to recommend where the agency should bi 
located organizationally in the federal government. At ^Jrefeent 
there is no natural home for libraries in the federal estc^lish- 
ment. Should a National Library Agency be created? Or, pf 
a quasi-governmental organization for libraries and informktion 
centers like the Corporation for Public Broadcasting? AreNJ^ere 
6ther more desirable organizational formats? 
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R€SPONSIgILITIES OF THE FEDE^L GOVERNMENT / 

^ The National dommission has identified the following principal 
responsibilities which "belong at the federal . 1 evel , but ther^ 
may be more^ ' 

Planning the^ national? program as a total system . Thi s 'means 
giving* continuing direction to the coordinated development .of 
the nation^s libraries, information centers, and other knowledge 
resources to make sure they evolve as part of an integrated' ' 
nati onal pi an . 

Administering the interstate portions of a nati onal program . The 
interstate portions i1|clude such activities as providing national 
computer and telecommunication facilities; setting and enforcing 
. standards for systems compatibility among states and regions; an*d 
coordinating library and inforniati oji science research and 
development in areas of common concern. 

Safeguarding national knowledge resources . This impl ies federal 
protection of unique resources of major importance to the^ nation 
and creation of central services, 1 i ke periodical banks and 
bibliographic centers, under" federal sponsorship for the use of~ 
all the states. 

Designing a national network . This means doing the initial 
•planning and subsequent systems development to achieve the 
interconnection of relevant national information resources. 

Supporting intrastate network programs . This implies establish- 
Irig a working tech/ilcal partnership and a matching fund relation- 
ship between the national network and e.merging state networks .in . 
order to achieve consistent mutual development and minimum 
duplication of effort. . , - 

Operati ng an extramural program . To achieve a technological 
and organizational upgrading of libraries and Information centers 
will require new .approaches to manpower development, continuing 
education, technical training, and other ma'tters relatins to 
human resources. In this area, the .federal government has a 
• responsibility to .ensure that people required to-operate a 
national program are educationally prepared and qualified for 
thei r jobs?^ • . ^ - 

Cooperating with similar i rfternati onal programs . 

Publicizing the^rogram in the U.S. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF STAIIE GOVERNMENTS 



It is the view of the National Commission that any new natioYial 
progjram would rest on the understanding that the f ederal>g6vern~ 
ment would fund those aspects of the program of common concern 
nationally, e.g., telecommunications, in return for the states' 
willingness to accept responsibility for funding libraries 
within its own jurisdiction. If this type of q uid pro quo 
philosophy were adopted it could very well create a national 
program that over the years would grow simultaneously from the 
bottom. up and -the top down. JTo achieve this, howeVe.r, requires 
that the federal government and the states work out appropriate . 
matching f und . f orirfulae that ensure that most steps tctken by 
either. will be mutually reinforcing. Federal legislation would 
spell out the obligations incurred by the states when joining 
the program, describe the' services they would receive in return, 
and set forth matching fund criteria for development of .the 
intrastate piarts of the nation&l program. 

It 'may. be that each «^tate will choose to* prepare corresponding 
state legislation that ensures a continuing-'^tate commitment to 
,the national program, to^ the financial suppo^jjtst: of all types of 
liblrair^s within the state., and to the exercise of its program 
responsibilities, such as: ^ . 

Designating a major state organization to represent it in 
^ the national program and giving management direction to tTie 
development of libraries and information centers within the . 
state. " . ■ 

Financing the state's share of its obligation to the national 
program and to state library development, according to 
formulas which take the entire state population into' account. 

Supporting libraries within the state so that th^y meet 
standards which qualify them to receive the benefits ar^ 
services available through the national progj^J^. 

Promoting the use of the national program among 'the people 
» residing -in the state. 

Forming an intrastate network or regional networks with , 
other states where appropriate. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Because of its size, stature and comprehensive collectioivs , the 
Library of Congress is the hub of the^ nation's bibliographic 
apparatus. Although the Library of Congress is not officially 
designated as a national library, it does, in fact, perform 
many common proc'fessing services and provide many user services 
for the libraries of the country. It 'receives and catalogs the 
bulk of the same titles received by other American libraries 
and the intellectual work which it dpes centrally offsets the 
need for local reduplication. The Card Distribution Service 
and the MARC (Machine Readable Catalog) Program, which includes 
making current cataloging information available on magnetic tape, 
are prime examples of the^ central work done b^ the Library of 
Congress which accrues tp the benefit of most: American libraries. 
The machine records of MARC may eventually fqrm the nucleus of 
a computerized information system for a national network. 

The Library of Congress is crucial to the' organization of 
national network because it has the capacity and the materials 
to perform many common services in both the areas of technical 
processing and reference and because' it can ^et national biblio- 
graphic standards for th^ program. New legislation may be 
needed to designate "the Library of Congress as having respon- 
sibility for integral aspects of a national program. 

^ ' . 

Examples of national functions which the Library of Congress 
could perform alone or ,in con^rt with otheT libraries are: 

Expansion of national* lending services and management of 
a national interlibrary lending system with the Library 
of Congress as the library of final resort. 

. * V • 1 ♦ 

Expansion to worldwide coverage of tfie Natiional Prograip 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging. 

Expansion of machine-readab^le cataloging to include 
cataloging in substantially all languages of current \ 
monographic, serial and other significant materials 
acquired by the Library of Congress. 

Expansion of the MARC data Ijase retrospectively to at 
least 1968, and then to the earliest date which «an be 
shown .to be cost beneficial. 

Establishment of a National Bibliogtaphic Center and 
development of uniform bibliographic procedures with 
the National Network Collections^. ' ' , 

Operation of a comprehensive naljional reference and 
referral service. , ^ir 
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Distribution of bibliographic data through on-line 
conimunication'. 

Operation of a national serials service* 
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THE ROLE OF NATIONAL COLLECTIONS AND SERVICES 



The Commis^Kion recognizes that there are; other institutions in 
the United States in add^ion to the L^rary of Congress, in 
both the public and private sectors, whose collections and 
services constitute unique national asseb^. The National 
Library of Medicine in the field of medicine, and the Center 
for Resa^ch Libraries in the field of academic research are 
just two of many collections in different fields that could 
play important roles in a national program. A new national 
program should. have the means to protect and nourish these 
national resources whether they be research libraries, 
periodical banks, indexing and abstracting services. Special 
libraries, or data bases. In their respective specialized 
domains, they would offer user services to all libraries in the 
country affiliated with the national program." Nothing • 
, currently exists to permanently, safe.guard or to develop these 
resources so that their use can be extended nationally. 

A national ptogram would be responsible for identifying these 
institutions and for supporting their continuation and 
maintenance. The program would also sponsor the establishment 
of oth^r national information actiVjitie? when it could be 
proven that a central service clearly^ would have cost/bon^f it 
advantages for the country. Examples include a national 
periodical bank, a national lending, library, a national audio- 
visual repositpry, national documents services,'* etc. . 

It is true of almost any organization, that some of^ its functions 
are better performed locally than centrally. However, in many 
aspects of library operation, no centralization exists at all; 
many libraries are duplicating effort, performing repetitive 
processing, storing similar materials, and giving incomplete 
or limited service to the public. National services that now 
serve the library and information community at large would be 
incorporated intact into the national program and others that , 
are needed would be e'stablished . The criteria to be followed 
in designating national services or in recommending their 
establishment will need to l?e carefully articulated in ^ 
proposed legislation. • 
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THE NATIONAL NETWORK ' ' 

The computer would ult^inately become central in the operation of 
a national networks Many computer centers will be needed to help 
transform the machine-readable, ^bibliographic records prodyccd by 
the' Library of Congress and qther national libraries into by- 
products for local distribution f such as cards, book catalogs, 
special bibliographies, SDI services, etc. For eadh library to 
own its own computer installation would be prohibitively 
expensive, so the cooperative, multi-institutional approach to 
computer us.age is proposed by the Commission as the most economic, 
and efficient solu^ion^ ^ 

Computer installations in the network would be of two types, 
the first dedicated to bibliographic production (the processing 
of machine-readable tapes produced by the national libraries 
into by-products required by the local institutions) , and the 
aecond devoted to service uses (recording holdings, making 
referrals, managing intcrlibrary loans, searching data bases, 
performing interactive searches of bibliographies and abstracts, 
etc • ) • 

Existing MARC tape processing centers are examples of what the 
first .type of computer center may be like. The second type, in 
its interlibrary loan version, would resemble the System of 
Interlibrary Communication now under study by the Association of 
Research Libraries. The 'existence of such computer_centers 
may not offset the need of some libraries to maintain independent 
computer centers — possibly minicomputers — to satisfy local 
internal processing needs. 

Federal legislation would designate the number and t;he location 
of Type I and Type II centers and support them with research, 
software, technical guidance, and perhaps Qven funds for equipment 
Computers at this level of the national network would be a sel 
of large, fast, time-shared information computers with many 
receiving, sets in libraries. Computer usage usually implies 
economies of sca(le, suggesting -that Type I and Type. II installa- 
tions will be massed to serve the processing and service needs 
of many, institutions on an intrastate, mu^tirstat'e , or regiona)f 
basis. ' ^ , : 

The critical part of the national network concept is .the means 
of interconnection of libraries and information centers over 
teiecommunicatior lines. It is in regard to this element of the 



network that the areatest change in our thinking, about vays of 
dealing with recorded knowledge and about the very information 
metabolism of the natiori, is required. Any system that transmits 
the volumes of information implied in interlibrary resource 
sharing will require great channel capacities. Recent develop- 
ments in laser technology and micrographics portend advancements 
© .n the communication of information. Lasers and millimeter 
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wavelength radiation, between them, are capable of bringing 
telecommunications costs down by a factor of five by 1980, 
and with volume usage, no doubt even more than that. 

A national network must, therefore, incorporate the means for 
communicating among the nodes of 'the network. While it is 
true that AT&T, Western Union, Microwave Cor|loration of America, 
and other companies are in the process of upgrading their 
commercial lines for domesti^ use, it seems that a^^ library 
network exception to the federal telecommunicaticms regulations 
will.be needed to guarantee low telecommunication rates. 

Needless to say, since the main purpo(se of a national network 
is to place the user in contact with his material, rapid and 
inexpensive telecommunications among libraries could turn out 
to be the greatest boon ever to the national distribution of 
knowledge for education and progress. 

Whatever the cost to a member^library might be in the usage of 
telecommunications facilities ,\there ate still bound to be 
inhibitions. The federal government is^in a position to give 
the whole network system ah ini.tial shot in the arm, through 
subsidization, until the entire scheme reaches a volume usage 
that ensures its economic viability. Tl>is it can do through 
legislatjLon authorizing network participants the right to use 
the Federal Telecommunications ^System free of charge or at a 
sufficiently reduced rate. Many European countries have already 
begun to provide communication links at lower tariff ^ates in 
order to influence and stimulate the development of nat'ional 
information systems. 
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III. EPILOG ' 



Unless we \iake steps now to develop a unified program of library 
and information service in the" United States, the National 
Commission believes the current systelft* of libraries and informa-' 
tion center^ will be unable to cope with the nation's growing 
information requirements. 

» • 
The Commission viev/s the outline of a new national program 
presented in this paper as a beginning. We hope during the 
coming year to refine our i4eas, by exposing them to the widest ' 
possible range of pvblic and prof ess\ional opinion ^and critici^. 
Our goal, however, is clear anc^ we are* firmly committed to it. 
We want to give ev3ryone in the country, regardless of social 
or economic condition, equal access to the rich ''*tft£6rma tion 
resources this* country * possesses . 

Certainly the ^ask will not be easy. It will take intense 
professional ener^^to work out the complex problems inherent 
in such a program, and to weigh the potential benefits and costs 
of new concepts and new solutions. But we are confident that 
by the end of a year, and with your help, we will Rave" 
solidified the case for recommending new federal legislation. 
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